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TUESDAY, APRIL 22, 1952 


CoMMITTEE ON PusBLIc Works, 
SpecIAL SuBscOMMITTEE To Srupy Crviz Works, 
Washington, D.C. 

The special subcommittee met, pursuant to adjourninent, at 10:05 
a.m.. 1n room 1302, New House Office Building. Hon. Robert E. Jones 
JT. presiding. 

Charles D. Curran, staff director. 

Mr. Jones. The committee will come to orde) 

Today we have scheduled the Department of Agriculture speak 
ing for the Department will be the Secretary. 

Mr. Brannan, will you come around 4 

Mr. secretary, we are delighted to have you and especially have 
you comment on the problems of flood control. the water management 
program, Jand protection and soil conservation. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES F. BRANNAN, SECRETARY OF AGRICUL- 
TURE, ACCOMPANIED BY. J. C. DYKES, SOIL CONSERVATION 
SERVICE; AND CARL BROWN, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


secretary BRANNAN. Mr. Chairman. ] appre ite the opportunity to 
appear before this committee. We do not al 
to bring’ our problems before this committee. Re alizing that this may 
be one of those few chances | am going to take this opportun L\ of 
the territory pretty thoroughly and pretty adequately, at 


wavs have the opportu iL) 


covering 
least from our point of view. 

I should like also to say, Mr. Chairmat . that Dr. Saiter, the ¢ ef 
of the Soil Conservation Service, and Mr. Gus Giessler, the Chief of 
the Production and Marketing Administration, and Dr. Leslie Harper, 
who is here for Mr. Watts of the Forest Service, and some of the 
other members of the Department's staff are present today, so that 
they may supplement any information which I may give the com 
mittee today. 

We also have in from the field at this particular time, and thi \ have 
come up to serve the committee f fhev can be of service, Mr. Gladwin 
Young, who is 1) charge ot oul revional or area Work 1n the Miissour! 
saASIN for flood CO! trol, flood preve ntion. al dl ro | conservallol activi 
ties as they are intradepartmental, and Mr. Herbert Peet, who per- 
forms that same function in the Columbia River Basin. We also, as 
you will observe, Mr. Chairman, have Some maps ana plats here, and 
some of the folks who know the In great detall al ad areé prepared 
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to present them if and when the committee thinks it is desirable to 
have it. 

Speaking for the whole Department of Agriculture, I want to thank 
this subcommittee for giving us the opportunity to present our views 
concerning the nature, objectives and relationships of the Depart- 
ment’s watershed programs. 

The Department has an important interest and responsibility in the 
field of land and water resources. This is true not only with respect 
to the — rshed improvement activities for which we are directly re- 
sponsible, but also with respect to the impact on agriculture of projects 
constructed by other agencies on the main streams of the rivers, _— 
ticularly as these projects affect the Department’s task in the area of 
food, feed and fiber production. 

I should like to begin my statement by calling attention to the basic 
purposes and essential nature of the land and water resource develop- 
ment programs which are the subject of these hearings. Lam sure we 
would all agree that their ultimate objective is the efficient use of the 
~Nation’s land and water resources for sustained output of goods and 
services to meet the present and future needs of all oul people. 

The total program of land and water development, use, and conser- 
vation for all of the drainage basins of the country involves activities 
and measures on a broad front. It includes a cooperative arrangement 
for sharing responsibility for the installation of these measures, as 
well as for their costs. Non-Federal interests, including individuals, 
organizations, and local and State governments, as well as the Federal 
Government, are involved. In short. while the installation and finane- 
ing of public works by the Federal Government is an mM pol tant phase 
of the program, it by no means constitutes the total activity, and cer 
tainly it is not in itself the ultimate objective. 

Since the ultimate objective of the total program is efficient use of 
land and water resources for sust: uined output of goods and services, 
the Department of Agriculture clearly has large responsibilities in 
various aspects of the program. 

The Department is carrying out Nation-wide programs for soil and 
water conservation, forest and range protection and management, and 
related activities under a series of leoislative authorizations dating 


back to the last century. ‘| he concept that food watershed manage 
ment will have a beneficial effect in regulating stream ree and pre 
venting flood damages is not new. It is embodied in va s pleces of 


basic legislation under which the Department seapiatedk ra before 
enactment of the Flood Control Acts of 1936 and subsequent vears. 

As you know, the flood control acts provide that Federal nvest 
vations of watersheds and measures for runoff and waterflow retarda 
ton and soil erosion prevent ion on watersheds shall be under the juris- 
cliction of, and shall be prosecuted by, the Department of Agriculture 
under the direction of the Secretary. 

This responsibility under the flood control acts is over a 
other re sponsibilities of the Department for soll conse! ition, Torest 
protection and management, and agricultural production on a national 
basis. It is directed primarily toward: (a) the prevention and reduc- 
tion ot damages ¢ ause «| by erosion, floodwate1 and seadiment on the 
wate rshed lands of spec! ific stream basins above hiabllistream protection 


] 


and cont trol works: an ad ( the reducriol ot t ie aAmMouNtS of seq ment 


cl above 


de ‘posited In river chan ty harbors, and main-stream reservoirs 
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The action of the Congress was based largely on the belief, held 
by many Members of both the House and Senate, that in developing 
a sound national flood-control program it was essential to retain 
rainfall on watershed lands to the extent feasible through watershed 
improvement measures. These members were convinced that flood- 
control projects previously undertaken by the Federal Government 
were deficient because they did not attempt to prevent formation of 
floods by holding more rainfall on watershed lands, but sought only 
to control floods after they had begun and after the floodwaters had 
reached the main streams. Obviously, therefore, the Congress, in 
enacting the flood-control act, intended that the improvement of 
watersheds by the Department ot Agriculture for runoff and water 
flow retardation and soil erosion prevention should complement and 
support the improvement of rivers and other waterways by the 
Department of the Army for flood-contro] purposes. It recognized 
further that the functions and duties imposed on both Departments 
would have to be fully discharged in order to achieve the expanded 
objectives of the new national flood-control policy. 

The broad scope of the watershed improvement programs (con 
sisting of both vegetative and physical structural measures as pro- 
vided in the Department’s watershed reports) which Congress in 
tended the Department to carry out under the Flood Control Act. 1s 
clearly reflected in the legislative history of the act. 

The factors involved, namely, watershed lands and the water that 
falls on them; and the measures involved, that help to increase the 
rates and amounts of infiltration of water into the soil and to retard 
the runoff of surface waters from lands and in small watercourses: 
these have a direct bearing upon other responsibilities of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The same Improvement measures which heip to stabilize wate 
sheds and prevent erosion, floodwater and sediment damage, also con 
serve water and plant food and produce substantial benefits in the 
form of increased and more uniform vields of highe qual ty crops, 


i 


forage and timber. In fact. because the pro luction increase values 
are more immediate and ey ident, at times these benefits tend to ove 
shadow the fundamental runoff retardation ind erosiol prevention 
features. 

However, and we must never lose sight of this, it is the fundamental] 


watershed stabilization features which preserve and protect the re 
ource base upon which our Nation must depend for crowing needed 
food, feed, and fiber and which set the stage for favorable economic 
and production conditions. 

Watershed improvement programs deal primarily with land and 
associated water and with the owners and operators of land. They 
recognize variations of soil types, slopes, and erodibility. They start 
with basic subwatershed plans for the use of land according to its 
capabilit ies to the extent feasible under existing economic conditions. 
They provide for the establishment and protection ot appropriate 
cover and the installation of needed soil- and water-conservation prac- 
tices and measures. They provide for supplemental structures re 
quired to control oullies, to stabilize the channels ot small watercourses 
and to retard surface runoff and waterflow from watershed lands into 
the rivers and waterways. ‘They take into account the productive r 
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sources available to each farmer and rancher and provide as far as 
possible for their sound and profitable use. 

While the principal benefits of watershed improvement programs 
are to watershed lands by prevention of erosion and reduction of 
damage resulting from frequent, small floods, they also keep great 
quantities of sediment out of river channels and main-stream reservoirs 
and reduce somewhat the damages caused by major floods. They pro- 
vide the only protection under the national flood-control program 
above the main-stream protection and major water-control works. 
They constitute the upstream part of the total flood prevention and 
control job. ‘They are not a substitute for, but rather a complement to, 
main-stream flood-control works. 

Increasingly, recommended programs on the rivers and the water 
sheds are becoming multiple-purpose Hoeataccatil This tendency is 
reflected in survey reports submitted to the Congress by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as well as by the Departments of the Army and 
the Interior. Furthermore, the Congress directed, in the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1950, that the program for the Arkansas-White-Red River 
Basins should be multiple-purpose and properly integrated with re- 
spect to its major purposes and segments. 

In view of the essential character of watershed and river-basin 
programs, the interest and responsibility of the Department of Agri- 
culture in them obviously rests upon a very broad base. In most of 
the major river basins of the cow try, agric ‘ultural and forestry values 
are predominant among the various resources served by multiple- 
purpose programs. ‘The protection, conservation, and wise use of 
watershed lands as well as river bottomlands to help maintain a 
healthy agricultural economy in the interests of the Nation’s food, 
fiber, and timber supply is by far the most important consideration 
in most of the comprehensive programs now being deve loped. 

I am sure the membe ‘rs of this subcommittee appreciate that the 
various aspects of multiple-purpose developments are closely inter- 
twined with farm and forest interests and agricultural welfare. For 
example, hydroelectric power development, flood control, and munici- 
pal water supply development are all influenced by the way water- 
shed lands are used and by the conservation practices applied on them. 
Conversely, farmers in the river-basin areas receive a large share of 
the benefits flow ao from flood control, power, and irrigation develop 
ments on the main rivers. In many instances, adverse impacts on agri- 
cultural values, such as the inundation of large areas of bottom lands 
that are particularly valuable for agricultural purposes, must be con 
sidered and carefully evaluated. ‘The permanent sacrifice of such pro 
ducing areas must be reckoned with and ways found to relocate dis- 
placed people so they can resume suitable places in the production 
and social economy. 

The welfare and interests of the owners and operators of farm, 
ranch, and forest properties and their ability to discharge their pro- 
duction responsibilities to the Nation constitute an important and pre- 
dominant part of the entire fabric of multiple purpose river and water- 
shed programs. It is in this broad and complex setting that the De- 
partment of Agriculture must plan and carry out its work in the land 
and water resources field. 

The aim of the Department through the soil, water, and forest 
conservation programs which it administers is to develop, Improve, 
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conserve, and wisely use the Nation’s land and water resources to 
achieve agricultural productivity adequate to our food and fiber needs 
and consistent with the maintenance of our basic resources for pro- 
duction. Although these Nation-wide programs in themselves reduce 
flood damages, and help to control reservoir silting, etc., these benefits 
are not the primary objectives. 

On the other hand, the watershed programs that are being formu 
lated and carried out by the Department under the authority of the 
flood-control acts—and which are desioned spec fically to achieve the 
maximum practicable degree of reduction of erosion, floodwater, and 
sediment damages- -accomplish their objectives by protecting Crops, 
land, lniprovements, roads and bridges In rural areas, reducing secil- 
ment damages to reservoirs and harbors, enhancn o the produ tivity of 
flood plain lands, improving the qual ty of water s ipply, increasing 
groundwater recharge and producing more uniform stream flow. We 
are seeKIng purposefully to achieve these benefits to the lara st degree 


prac ticable In keeping With the \ Lt on’s need tol {food md liber. 


his is our first objective. It is the basic core of our watershed 
programs. To gain this objective, the Department, in formulating 
its watershed programs, set ks to wdapt, intensify, are iccelerate pro 
per land use and treatment. In some ways this is similar to what we 
are doing under national programs of the Department 1} t there Is 


a vital difference. In watershed programs we we k first on the wate! 
sheds with the b ogest pre blems and where the is the bi ro 
interest in helping to meet them: and in each watershed we design and 
carry out a program which is property balanced to give the e@reatest 


effects in reducing damages by erosion. floodwaters, and sediment. 


This procedure insures that necessary improvement work on wate! 
shed land is properly timed with the installation of suppleme i] 
run-off and waterflow retarding structures. 

Che fact that we are recommending many of the same kinds of 
measures 1) our Watershed programs as we advocate in our going na 
tional programs seenis, however. to have caused some contusio A 


tually, there is no inconsistency between the two kinds of programs. 
The land treatment measures are the very essence of an rdeq inte 
watershed program. On the other hand, we want to make t clear 
that from a dollar pot of view, the benefits from the erosio preven 
tion measures on the farms and ranches where they are applie i, that 
is. the on-site benefits. Irie isured in terms of increased Tr i itil il 
produ tivity, generally outweigh the off-site benefits in flood qaamagce 
prevention. Nevertheless, t 
damage prevention, and other benefits that can be achi ved by adapt 


' ] 
tal erosion, Thoodwater, and sediment 


ing. intensifving, and accelerating the apph ition of land treatme 


1 
measures 2-o meet the peculiar needs of ench watershed. fully justify 


the recomme! dations wearem ik ne rour watershed survey reports to 


accomplish this end. 


In many watersheds our survevs have shown that land treatment 
measures. of the kinds hell aor vel erally ‘ pp! eq r) r } ti< 1} Pro 
ovrams, are not in themselve ufficient to oive the f! yrrotection that 

needed and justified For this reason, 1 line wit! our objective of 
provid ng the h ohest pract enable degree of flood prevention ( 
sistent with the benefits therefrom, we have included in our prog 
supplemental measures for stabilizing small watercourses and ret: 
ing runoff and waterflow before it gets down to the major str 
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valleys. These additional measures include small upstream water- 
flow retarding dams, grade-stabilizing structures, tributary channel 
improvements (including cleaning and snagging, enlarging, and 
straightening), major gully stabilization structures, diversion dikes, 
subwatershed waterways, sedimentation basins and roadside erosion 
control measures. 

From time to time the Department has been confronted with pro- 
posals to restrict its recommendations for authorization of work under 
the flood-control acts to structural measures and to depend upon other 
programs and authorities for the land treatment work. We oppose 
such a course because we feel that the recommendations and authoriza- 
tions should include a complete and balanced program of all needed 
kinds of improvement measures, on a watershed basis, and that this 
is necessary to set the stage for a balanced schedule for installation of 
measures, from a timing standpoint. 

Accordingly, it is the position of the Department that it cannot meet 
the responsibuilties imposed upon it by the flood-control acts or con- 
form with the intent of Congress in enacting this legislation unless its 
investigations, reports, and recommendations are made with a view 
to developing complete programs of watershed improvement and pro- 
tection. The test of whether a measure should be recommended for 
authorization under the flood-control acts is not whether it may be 
carried out by this Department under some other authority than the 
flood-control act, but whether such measure is for the purpose of runoff 
and waterflow retardation and soil erosion prevention. ‘This is the 
criterion which this De Lr ibe peaey must follow in carrying out the 
objectives of the flood-control act. Any other approach would in our 
view thwart the plainly hha intention of the Congress. 

We feel that a watershed program of the type described above does 
not conflict with, but is complementary to, the program of major 
flood control works, including large flood control reservoirs, local levee 
protection, and channel improvements within the sphere of responsi 
bility of the Corps of Engineers. 

We believe that the Department of Agriculture is particularly well 
equipped to carry out its essential role as a copartner in providing the 
Nation with the kind of integrated flood prevention and flood-control 
program that is in the national interest. Av: ailable data indicate that 
about 75 percent of current average annual floodwater and sediment 
damages occur in the valleys of tr ibutar y streams. This is primarily 
because flooding is much more frequent on small streams and more 
land in the aggregate is affected, and secondly because a large amount 
of protection has already been afforded in many major river valleys by 
levees and floodwalls, channel improvements and major reservoirs. A 
large part of the flood damage in tributary valleys is agricultural, o 
primarily affects agricultural interests. It results mainly from losses 
of crops and damages to land and improvements, including rural roads 
and bridges. Our surveys and experience to date have indicated that 
the principal flood prevention objective of the Dep irtment’s watershed 
programs is, and should be, reduction of rural agricultural damages 
in tribut: ary valleys above the major protection and control works, 
not the control of floods in main-stem valleys or in downstream cities. 

The Department is seeking authorization of watershed programs 
that are intended to accomplish certain specific erosion, floodwater, 
and sediment damage reduction objectives for each watershed reported 
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on. These programs are carefully designed on the basis of detailed 
field surveys to provide for maximum off-site as well as on-site benefits. 
We are recommending that certain types and quantities of measures, 
some of which are similar to those installed through national pro 
grams, be installed by local people with the help of departmental 
agencies during a given per1oe ot years to produce the benefits which 
we have evaluated in our surveys. At the current rate of installation, 
it would take up to 10 times as long to complete the kinds of needed 
work included in national programs in a given watershed as we believe 
to be essential to safeguarding the Nation’s productive resources on 
flood plain lands. Other vital measures, and propel design to obtain 
needed watershed-wide effects. would still be lacking. 

What is the answer ¢ In our opinion, merely stepping up the rate 
of appropriations for land-treatment measures is not enough. To get 
the right kind of job done, it is necessary to do it on a planned 
basis—first a program for the entire watershed. and. secondly, 
within that framework, work plans for individual subwatershed units. 
Then, on the basis of such subwatershed plans, we would seek appro 
priations to carry out the plans so that each type of measure, both the 
land-treatment measures and the supplemental structures. would be 
installed in their proper sequence and relation to one another. This 
is Why we recommend in our survey reports all of the kinds of water 
shed measures that go to make up an Integrated program for accom- 
plishing the objectives of soil erosion, floodwater, and sediment-dam 
age prevention. 

The pia a wor of Agriculture is not only already well equipped 
for this work, but I believe it is the only Federal agency that has the 
techniques and experience necessary to provide f flood and sediment 
damage protection to tribut: ary vi alle VS by smal] ups tream waterflow 
retarding dams and other stabilizing measures. 


Over and above the planning and Toatian of watershed works of 
Miprovement, we fee] the re is an even more compellin ne reason why 
the Department of Acriculture has been given. and should have, majo 


responsibility in installation of watershed programs Such programs 
involve cooperation with literally Tid of individual landowners 
and operators In every watershed where they are undertaken These 
are the people w e work with on credit, price support, agric cultur: il 
research, conservation, and other matters affecting farm, ranch, and 
forest lands. Agencies of the Department have developed the tech 
niques of working with local people through their local organizations 
toward ac hieving, ona voluntary basis, the objectives of soll. forest. 
and water conservation. better agriculture, and now, we believe of 
better flood damage prevention. 

The Department’s agencies do not come to local people Vi ith tailor 
made plans. We come to local people and ask them to work with us 
through their local organizations. such as soil conservation districts, 
watershed associations, flood control or conservancy districts. and 
their State agencies in developing the best plan to which they can 
subset ibe and for which the Me will take coordinate respol sibility with 
us in carrying it out. We ask local leaders of these organizations to 
approac h their neighbors ns seek to obt: ain, primarily through dona 
tion. the lands and rights-of-way needed for the construction of 
stabilizing measures in small watercourses. 
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We carry out our programs in every case with the enthusiastic 
suppport and assistance of the local people. If we can’t get local 
people to go along with us, we don’t go either. 

We believe that the only kind of an organization that is equipped 
to deal with thousands of local people in any watershed is an organi- 
zation which has dealt among them and with them for many years 
at the county and farm level and whose workers have come to know 
by first name most of the farmers in the counties. Department em- 
ployees all over the Nation, along with employees of cooperating 
State agencies such as the State agricultural extension service, State 
conservation departments, and State forestry agencies, have this 
background and they work with the local people in carrying out 
watershed Improvement programs Just the same as they clo in ¢ arrying 
out our broad national ee For the watershed projects, we 


also have small technical staffs t » he Ip make sure that the technical 
hydrologic and other planning vad Gbion work is sound. ‘This cer 
tainly is a program for cooperation with the public—on a man-to 
mah, Cost sharing basis to achieve benefits that are primarily ot a 


local-community nature and which the local landowners can get out 


and SOC. 

Of course, important benefits accrue downstream in the next 
county or the next State, such as protecting the large reservoirs on 
; o, but the primary 
benefits are right on the watershed lands where the measures are in- 
stalled and where the landowners and operators live 

Before beginning a watershed survey with flood-control funds the 
Department must have legislative authorization. We have such au- 
thorization for the watersheds of the rivers or waterways on which 
the Secretary of the Army is authorized to make pre minary eXam 
inations and surveys for flood-control purposes. On authorized 
watersheds the Department first makes a preliminary examination, a 
reconnaissance investigation, using eXIsting data and information 
obtained from discussions with residents of the watershed, to deter 
mine whether a remedial program for runoff and waterflow retarda 
tion and soil erosion pre vention appears to be sufhie el tly feasible to 
varrant further investigations. 

Negative reports ot preliminary examinations are submitted by the 
Secretary to the Congress through the usual channels. Positive 
Oo priorities for 
surveys along with such other factors as naicatio) of prospectly 
cooperation by the local people, the pote tial iricultural product ve 


capacity of the watersheds, the needs for improvement within each 


main stems against excessive loss of storage by siltin 


reports are used as one of the bases in establishi 


watershed as compared to nat onal needs. and the need to prov dle 
protection to downstream control Works. \s funds ecome available 


for surveys, the Department administratively decides the order in 
which the watersheds a1 re to be surveyed. 

anh re ports of surveys or ot nevative report r pre hmimMarv 
examinations which have been submitted to Congress m Ly he author 
ized by prc tiers of the Committee on Public Wor of the House 
or of t] e Senate. fhe order of initiation of aut! ed 1 of 
reports is determined by the Department. 

The Forest Service and the Soil Conservation Service ive been 


ssroned responsibility for conducting preliminary ¢€ i] nations and 
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surveys on a territorial basis by watersheds. Lhe basis for deter 
mining which agency shall have responsib lity is the pre Vaience of 
national forests and whether a watershed is prumarily forest and 


range or farm land. 


Although I'¢ sponsibility tor any surve\ Ss ussligned to elther the 
Forest S¢ rvice or the Soil Conservation Service, fi ld s irvey Work 
is carried out by technicians from both bureaus unde e adn 
istrative direction of the responsible agency. Soil Conservatiol 
mervice men are assloned to the Forest Service. where thi iy rest 
Service has responsibility for a survey, and vice versa. he Pro 
duction and Marketing Administration, the Bureau of Ag ltural 
Economics. and the Extens on Service furnish consuitation and advice 
to thi responsible bureau. Other bureaus also participate in ge a 
bas hnvestigations because the scope Of survey is broader thal t 
for runoftl and waterflow retardatiol and soil-erosion pre 

Field surveys are conducted by survey parties of technicia frou 
the regular field offices of the responsible bureaus. The many as] 


of the investigations are assigned, scheduled, and coordinated in a 
cordance with a survey work outline prepared in advance. Procedures 
tor conducting s rvevs are described in the Department’s handbook, 
Preliminary Examinations and Surveys of Watersheds for Runoff 
and Waterflow Retardation and Soil Erosion Prevention in the Inte 

st of Flood (‘o) trol. January 1947 

for the broader general basin investigations are covered in a series 
of memoranda from the secretary. 

Reports on surveys are prepared by the survey party and reviewed 
by interested low al. state, and Federal agencies the field before 
being submitted to Washington. In Washington the re 
reviewed in turn by the interested bureaus of the Department before 
they are submitted formally to the office of the Secret iry tol on 
sideration and reference to the Governors of the states com 


( . 26 supplemented. Lnstruct ons 


t 
and interested Federal] agencies for comment inde! Federal | ! 
agency River Basin Committee procedure. Finally, the re] 
are cleared through the Bureau of the Budget before they are 


mitted to the Congress for consideration. 


Chere is at present a state of grave unbalance oul er-ba 
mprove ments. This unbalance, chara terized < efly OY relative 
negiect and deemphasis of watershed und u} stream problem and 
mprovements, as compared to malnstream ade velopme nts, must rT 


corrected. In practical terms, correction of this disparity means 


iddin Y to watershed 1! vestigations ana ste pplng up operations work 


under these authorizations on a much greater scale than heretofore. 


We have been engaged since 1937 in the formulation of watershed 
programs along the lines that we conceive to be the Department’s 


basic responsibility in carrying out its coordinate responsibility under 
the flood-control acts. The Department's efforts were materially set 


back by temporary cessation of this program during the war years. 


Wi have Just how re iched the point wi ere We ré Ceol) ne to trans 
mit to the Congress in considerable numbers reports o our survey 
cd vestigations made since the war. We have thus far received 


author zations for carrving out watershed programs 1n ol iv 1l water- 
sheds based on prewar surveys. Work is under wav in each of them 
SO there IS ho backlog of authorized progran Sav iting the 1nitiatio1 


} 


o1 O} erations work. Investigations are underwav in more thar 
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additional watersheds, ranging from small creek-size watersheds to 
major river basins, such as the Columbia, Arkansas-White-Red, and 
New England-New York area. 

Farm people and agricultural interests generally are rapidly be- 
coming aware of their great stake in multiple-purpose land and water 
developments now taking shape in the river-drainage systems of the 
country. They are taking steps to correct the present lack of balance 
and coordination of the respective phases of these development pro- 
grams. Farm people and urban people are bringing the force of 
their opinion to bear in an effort to make these programs of maximum 
usefulness. As a result of this increasing interest, added emphasis 
is now being given to fundamental considerations in comprehensive 
land and water programs, such as the principles: 

(a) That water and land management and productive use of 
water should begin where the water falls on the land. 

(4) That, working with the processes of nature, the first effec 
tive controls of surface water should be on the fields, ranges, and 
forests of the watershed lands. 

(c) That man-made installations such as dams and reservoirs 
should be effective and coordinate parts of basin programs ot 
water and land use, development, and conservation, that they 
are built to serve economic and social objectives, and that they 
are not an end in themselves. 

(7) That separate segments or phases of comprehensive pro 
OoTans should be developed and installed together in proper 
balance as to timing of installation in order to serve efficiently 
the purposes of the total program. 

(é) That the Federal Government, representing the stake of 
the general public in preserving the present and future resource 
base, should participate with individuals, communities, and States 
in land and water programs, but should not supplant local respon 
sibilities and leadership by Federal dominance. What is done is 
important, but how it is done is important, too. 

Agricultural interests generally feel that in river basin work so 
far there has been serious neglect of these and other fundamental] 


principles, and that they have suffered by this neglect. This situation 
places a serious responsibility on the participating public agencies. 
Because of the predominance of agriculture and forestry in the 


Nation’s land and water programs, a large share of responsibility 
naturally falls on the public agencies operating in these fields, par 
ticularly the Department ot Agriculture. 

It is important that concrete evidence of public response to wate! 
shed needs be quickly forthcoming in the form of prompt conside: 


ation and, if the recommended programs are considered acceptable, 
approval ot those how before the Congress. This will pave the Way 
for more widespread installation of measures of the kinds now proving 
popular and effective on watersheds where work 1S unde way. 


Masor Morrrete-Porrose Prosecrs 


Repeatedly throughout my statement, I have mentioned the rela 
tionships between Department of Agriculture responsibilities and 
the large river development projects of other agencies, There “ure cer 
tain specific relationships that need to be emphasized 
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DISPOSAL OF PRODUCTS 


The planning and development of major multiple-purpose con- 
struction projects, particularly as they have to do with irrigation 

and power development, have many important implications for ag 
riculture, although existing ap p licable law does not provide for De- 
partment of Agriculture participation directly in the planning or 
development process. Because such developments are extremely im 
portant to the farmers of the Nation, we are deeply concerned about 
the manner in which water resource projects are developed and the 
policies that will guide both the planning and the operation of such 
multiple purpose projects and programs. 

In planning and developing major multiple-purpose water resource 
projects, the policies which will guide the disposal of electri: power 
will determine the extent to which the ultimate consumers, partien 
larly the farmers, will continue to receive benefits from such projects. 
For nearly 50 years our Government has maintained a policy of de 
veloping hydroelectric power as " function of multip le purpose re 
source projects. Furthermore, as I indicated earlier, it has been our 
policy to dispose of the power developed by the Federal] (government 
at the lowest practicable cost. to the ultimate consumer. This policy 
has not been accidental, but is designed to distmbute the benefits of 
publie projects as widely as possible so that our people generally mav 
come to realize the efficiencies that only widespread use of electric 
power can provide. 

As a guide to the disposal and marketing of electric power from 
multiple purpose projects, the Congress has from time to time indi- 
eated that nonprofit cooperatives, municipalities, and other public 
agencies shall be given preference in distribution of such power and 
that transmission lines W ill be pro. ided To earry the power to the load 
centers of the distribution systems. These are fundamental requisites 
of a sound Federal power policy. 

We call this to your attention because there are many forces working 
today which would eliminate the preferred position of nonprofit power 
distributors and which would have Federal] power sold at the bus bar 
rather than at the load centers of the distribution systems. The pro 
\ ision of adequate transmission facilities to distrib ite power to pre fer 
ential consumers as an inteor: al part of multi iple-} purpose water re- 
source de velopment is fundamental to the maintenance of | sound 
Federal power policy. 

In = e use of irrigation water supp ied by Federal reclamation proj 


ects, noraneronnriay ane $e meapet interests. The firs t is to cooper: ite 
with > oe appropriate she pe agg te. and local a aven Sd don Rite if 
the » land In the propos ed is Su it: able for irrigation The second 


is to aid landowners and ae rators in planning and ap plying farm 
conservation and irrigation measures, 

The mere fact that irrigation water can be brought onto land is not 
in itself sufficient reason for bringing it. Such physical qualities of 
good farm land as workable and productive soils, rood drainage, 
characteristics. and freedom from erosion are also esse! tial qualities 
of good irrigable land. However. because of the operation s and man- 
agement necessary in applying water to land, the effects of additional 
water on the land. and the costs of irrigatior developmer ts. mMAaNnyV sne 
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cific factors must be given thorough consideration to determine the 
suitability of p rospec tive lands for irrigat ion. 

After the irrig rability of the land has been determined, the water 
supply assured, and adeq: vute provision made for bringing the water 
to the farms. trained technicians are needed to assist landowners and 
operators, individually and in groups, to solve their on-the-farm irri- 
gation problems. As part of their regular programs, employees of 
Department ancl st State agencies furnish research, educa- 


tional and technical assistance, credit and direct aid needed by thou 
sands of irrigation eaniiog 
Besides assistance in the preparation of farm plans and the appli 


1 


cation of soil and water conservation measures, technical aid is pro 
vided in the design and layout of farm-irrigation systems. 

After the desiens have been completed, and accept d by the farmers, 
technical and other assistance may be provided in land leveling and 
laying out lines and grades for installation of the systems. If the 
farmers are not experienced irrigators, the techni ans may help with 
the installation and with the initial operation of the Syst 

The irrigation plan is made a part of regular farm-conservatio1 
plans. In this way farmers are helped to conserve luprove, and 
properly use their land and water resources 


COSI ALLOCATION OF MULTIPLE-PURPOSE PROJECTS 


The allocation of costs of multiple purpose reservoir projects is 
important to agriculture insofar as it affects the charges to farmers 
for electric power and the reclamation of land by irrigation, drainage, 
and flood control. The Department believes that the costs of multiple 
purpose reservoir projects should be allocated on a basis which prop 
erly recognizes the added costs of including each separable function 
and a fair share of the joint costs. 

In practice, this requires that each function be allocated its full 
separable cost power, the cost of the power installation, and any 
transmission facilities: irrigation, the full cost of diversions, canals, 
laterals, and drainage ditches, and so forth. The share of the rem 
costs allocated to each function should be based upon the relatior ship 
of the benefits for the function less its separable costs, 1f any, to the 
total project benefits, less all se parable COSTS. 

In ho case should the sum of the separabli costs al d the share of 


the 1Ol t costs allocated for reimbursement to a specific function exceed 
the cost of providing the same or a comparable function in the most 


economical alternative. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Secretary, may I make an inquiry at that point? 

Secretary Brannan. Yes, § 

Mr. JONES. Do you tend 4 to include tral sportat oO} is a tactor oj 
cost 1n this statement ? 

Secretary Brannan. The transmission of power, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Jonrs. You say, “The cost of the power 1nst llation and any 
transmission facilities: irrigation, the full cost of diversions, canals, 
laterals, and drainage ditches, and so forth. 

Suppose it has navigation involved? Is that a cost to be borne by 
the users ¢ 

Secretary Brannan. Of the navigation ? 

Mr. JONEs. Yes. 

Secretary Brannan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. I just wanted to get that point clear. Thank you. 
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Secretary Brannan. To the fullest extent practicable, the bene 
ficiaries of each specific functiol should beal the costs allocated t 
that function without shifting of costs to nonbenefiting inte? 
eithe public or private. 


Th “eP COST tlloecation prim ipl = Hire | ugree ( ft with the rece 
menaations | the report of the Federal] Inter Avency Subee mitt 
on Benefits and Costs in which their application pelled out 

> oe 


greatel detail. 
Low-cost power, as I have pointed out, essential. But e are more 


and more concerned about the GTrOWINGE a theulty of obta ne low 
cost power from our vast natural resources. There is an increasing 
tel dency in the direction of burdening power Ivestme \\ co 

ot related to powel development which e ld aevelop to s 
extent that low Cost Federal] powel would ho longel We POSS bl 

Steps hould be taken to assure that the power function of mult pie 
purpose developments will not be burdened with the costs of nciu ng 
other functions in such de velopments. such a situation eXist s tlh 
result of 11 adequate evaluation practices and the proceaure rol allo 
cating costs to the several purposes. It is a common practice to illo 


Cate the costs of multiple-purpose development to the nonreimbursable 
functions, to the fullest extent that then respective benefits will pel 
mit. Any excesses are then reallocated to powel for reimbursement 
Likewise, that portion of the cost of irrigation development Wiile 
farmers are judged not able to pay as a part of their water costs Is 
reallocated to power for reimbursement. In addition, the power 


vestment, including such reallocated portions of the total invest 
ment, bears a 3 percent interest charge. This means that, as the less 
efficient multiple-purpose projects are devi loped, power is allocated 


a larger and larger proportion of the total investment for reimburs« 
ment. As this occurs, power rates must be higher thar would othe 
wise be necessary in order to carry such excess investment as may be 
allocated to power. 

We cannot see any justification for such formulation and alloca 
tion procedures. It appears that only those functions or purpose 
should be included in multiple-purpose projects or programs 
be justified In terms of the benefits which they prod ce In tur " 
powel should not be called upon to reim| urse more than its ow) d rect 
eosts al d A justifiable portion ot the joint COStS that are essenti ul to 
the power function. 

If S ch a cost allocation policy is not adopted, low-cost iy era 
powel will eease to be a product of oul multiple purpose W ilel 
resource projects, 


rHeE BASIN ACCOUN'I 


We endorst the principles that. in formulating projects wna pro 
eTam the purpose is to secure maximum net benefits to the Natio 
as a whole from the development and use of its land and water re 

urces., To assure the realization of maximum net bene its. ¢ 
project and program component must be sound and justified: oO 
words, the anticipated benefits must exceed the added costs fro 

° ogee : 


{ \ ( Cal Le separate 


cluding each major program com pone 


evaluated. 


99217—52—-pt. 2 
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The Department of Avriculture is opposed to the use of a basin 
account or any other device which would have the effect of supporting 
the inclusion of any program component which can be separately 
evaluated in a project or program which on its own merits is not 
justified. 

We do not object to the use of a basin account as a means for sum- 
marizing and comparing the revenues and costs of a basin program. 
However, for this purpose, we believe that the basin account should 
encompass all aspects of multiple-purpose programs rather than be 
limited to certain such aspects as irrigation, power, and water supply. 

Let me repeat that IT am happy to have had this opportunity to 
testify ona subject that is just now of paricularly keen interest to the 
entire Nation. 

We in the Department want to assist this subcommittee in every 
way we can. With the other members of the Department, I will be 
happy to discuss in more detail any aspect of the situation that you 
want to take up. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary, for this very full 
and complete statement. After that long statement you would be 
entitled to a good, long rest. 

Mr. secretary, we have adopted a procedure here that may be a little 
hit unusual and probably you are unaccustomed to it, but the field 

which we are making this study is so broad that. we first have Mr. 
Curran propound the general questions and then permit the members 
of the committee, within the confines of the subject matter of the 
question, to propound further inquiries as they may desire. 

So, Mr. Secretary, we will proceed now and Mr. Charles Curran, 
staff director of the committee, will ask the first question. 

Mr. Curran. Mr. Secretary, I would like to refer to your statement. 

You point out that upstream works are not a substitute for but 
rather a complement to main-stream flood-control works. Here are 
two items I would like to read that relate to the subject. One isa quo- 
tation from an editorial which appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post. It reads in part as follows: 


* the Soil Conservation Service's type of tlood-contre ork for Little 
Washita Creek could be established for less than one-third of the cost of the 
newly proposed Army engineers’ project The local plan would do the job more 
effective Iv, with no sacrifice o fertile bottom land, sue iS 1S el inded by most 
I reservoirs 


A recent public ation oft he Bureau of (government Researt h. Uni- 
versity of Kansas, summarizes the Missouri River Basin proposals 
ior development. The writer states, and I] quote 


The latest of these interagency disputes took place at the MBIAC'’s meetin 


at Topeka, Kans., in December 1951. The Corps of Engineers and the Depart 
ment of Agriculture wrangled over the relative importance of watershed treat 
ment and large dams. The corps inferred that the Agriculture Department was 
infringing on its flood-control functions. The effect of the squabble was to nullify 
statement made by both agencies during the last few months that their basin 


programs were not competitive but complementary 

The first statement would indicate that there has been some undue 
emphasis given to effectiveness of soil conservation by proponents 
of that program. The second statement refers to a v rangle between 
the two departments. 

Is it not this conflict that is delayul gy certain watershed lmMprove- 
ments out in the Missouri River Basin? 
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Secretary Brannan. Well, Mr. Curran and gentlemen, let me say 
first of all that I think everybody recognizes the tendency of a re- 
porter or writer to emphasize the arguments that go on between people 
rather than the areas of agreement. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Secretary, in that connection let me point out to 
you that the basis for such a statement could be well-founded in view 
of the fact that the Appropriations Committee this year — 
appropriate a single dime to be used in econ ata in flood areas on 


the Kaw or Republican Rivers. Last ye: spent approxi imately 

$30,000,000 for relief and rehabilitation work in that area. The Ap- 
propriations Committee gave this reason: That there were conflicts 
in the area. Therefore they do not think it wise to proceed because 


there was not any general plan of works. 

Of course, we encountered those irreconcilable views which wer 
expressed before this committee in author IZINng that work to be com 
mitted. So ] just want to state here that we are without funds this 
year and we have had one of the vreat ener of th -country, With wate! 
at the rate of 525.000 feet per second 1 that area, and we are dloing 
nothing to prevent it. 

Secretary Brannan. Mr. Chairman, | join you in deploring that 
situation. 

Mr. Jones. Let me say this, too, if I may interrupt you: The great 
tragedy in the Missouri Valley can be laid in large part to the policy 
of too little and too late, and too con fused, a iS a reason why we are not 
vetting work done right. 

secretary Brannan. Mr. Chairman, I think it is correct to Say 
that we have not gotten all the work done that we ought to have vottel 
clone. I mean, everybody concerned the (aovernment. the States 
and the people. Asa matter of fact, there was a time, you know, when 
we were losing many millions of acres of land per year in the south 
eastern part of this country and all over the country because we did 
not know as much as we ought to have known about how we ought 
to handle and take care of our land. We lost that hrough a lot of 
different devices: Erosion by water and wind; floods frome time to 
time. We lost that just because we did not know how to take care 
of our land and to retain its fertility. We did hot kn now about crop 
rotation and ANY other things. Some of the floods in this area which 
are going on today are the result of the fact that man tone come ll 
and ntensively used those lands, but has not used the land as ll telli 
gently as he could, because we did not have the knowledge and expe 
rience to use it, 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, with respect to the differences 
of opinion which eX1Ist among Members of the (Congress, and lh al 
smaller degree, I think, among some of the Federal agencies. that. 
after all, what we are all trying to do—and the very reason I am here 
today, and the readson the rest of the folks have appeared before this 


committee—is to try to talk this thing out and get down to a sound 
basis of cooperation and inte OTatl ion for the ultimate developme) t ol 
these lands in the best, most practicable, and efficient way. 

The counsel for the committee referred to the Washita. ] took 
he liberty of bringing along a map of the Washita showing the work 
we have done in it. In this outlined area there are about 65.000 vere 


of land. It is all privately owned land. Yo will not ce the darker 
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areas indicate that these are our small dams or small water-retention 
structures. Around each of them is a hatched area which indicates 
the maximum extent to which the water would back up before going 
over the front of the dam. The darker area is the area of water level 
which would stay in the dam after a grass runway or grass waterway 
earried off the surplus. The yellow area here indicates the L700 
acres of the Washita or the Sandstone branch of the Washita, which 
is flooded almost every year. ‘This is agricultural land. 

As a result of the annual rainfall in the area these lands are dam 


aged by sedimentation. The crops are covered and oul productive 
capacity is very substantially injured. 
By the installation of these kinds of measures which are outlined in 


> 
dark and can be seen from any place Ol the combiittee hy neh, | think 
we have started the major part of the water-retention or runott pro 
eram. However, that is only part of it because these dams are all 
built on private land. They are built by au local contractor in the area, 
and the Government, with flood-control money, has paid for them, 
but has paid for them by utilizing the efforts of local people in the 
area for construction. 

Then we have done one other very important thing. Before these 
dams are constructed on this man’s land, or these owners’ lands, there is 
an agreement entered into with that man to the effect that he must do 
70 percent of the other kind of work which is essential to the preserva- 
tion of his soil. In other words, he must follow out a soil program— 
a soll-preservation program for his whole area. 

Mr. Jonrs. Is that an enforceable agreement ? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, it is enforceable in this Way: That we 
do not start the dam until he has got it done. You see, it is just that 
enforceable. We will not build this dam until he has 70 percent of 
the work done on his land. The 70 percent ot the work W il] be such 
that he will almost have to complete it, and he has sense enough to 
complete it anyhow when he begins to see it. 

The other part of the agreement is that he olives to his soil conserva- 
tion district—not to the Federal Government or anybody else—but 
he gives to his soil-conservation district an easement. « 
building of that structure, and ingress and egress to it. 

One other thing about which your question would be appropriate, is 
an agreement to maintain it thereafter. If he does not maintain it. 
of course the natural] results of failing to maintain it are about as bad 
! punishment as he could get anyhow. 

Let me add another little word of history, too, if I may. This 
Washita area is in Oklahoma—Oklahoma, I think, is maybe 45 years 
old as a State now. Pe haps this territory was settled DO years before 
that, but on the average this land has gotten into this condition, with 
all these little sears which are outlined on that map, in the course of 
somewhere around 75 years, or maybe a little more—maybe 100 years. 

When we first came in and started plowing up this land and using it 
with the techniques our farmers knew then, but about which we know 

great deal more now, that is what happened. This is the first time 
in the history of the world really, and of this country, in which a com 
plete job of treatment of every acre of land ac ording to its needs has 
been undertaken and almost completed. For the first time we are 
reversing the destructive forces which come into play when man begins 
to use land for the production of food and fibers. 


r access for the 








i 
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In due course our engineers tell us that the destruction which occurs 
almost annually in this stream in the area outlined by yellow, will be 
reduced by about 98 percent. We are well on the way to do it, because 
each one of these structures that is on the map is in there today. I flew 
over it just 3 days ago, or just about a week ago, with Governor 


Turner, and saw the bulk of these and the water behind them, and the 
grass runways that carry off the overflow, and all the rest. Many of 


the other things you could not see well from the air, such as all the 
little gully blocks and the grass work. 

I do not say to you that that 1s a substitute for the on-channel 
main reservoir work, but I do say to you that to the extent th 
efhi lent and I believe it to be efficient and to the extent th 
be multiphed over the whole area of the Washita and the other rivers 
which flow Into the Red Rive over 1n 1 xas, 11 I remembel { 
re tly—to the extent that that can be done on all of those lands there 
is the very direct effect upon the on-channel structures. That etfect 
s mainly the retardation of the runoff from this area in a cumulative 
way from all of these areas all over the country, which would meal 
that the on-channel structures would not have to stand the st) 
Which 1s being put on them in the Missouri area today. 

| do hot say if we had done il] of that work above Council Blutfs, 
and Ohama, and in that area, that there would be no flood going by 
Omaha, but I can say to you that in my opinion the height of the tlood 
woul! not be qiute SO 
the stream would last a 
sediment. More importantly than that, the people of the Nation would 
be maintaining for themselves 1 productive resource rt thout 
which this Nation annot be strong. 

If | might cigress just a little to remind you of some of the th ngs 

} 


which I think this committee knows: We have increased the produ 


igh as it is today. and dams. .and reservoirs on 


1) 


creat deal longel and would not be filled with 


= 


tion from the lands in this country, that Ss. oul ricultural produ tio} 
has increased from 1940 to 1950 roundhy bv about LO percent, W th the 
same acres of land, or approximately the same number of acres of 


land in use, and with 6 million people less working \(merican agri 
culture. In other words, we are getting our increases in our food sup 


plies today vertically and not horizontally. Every time we increase 
our population by 2,500,000 people a year, or 7,500 people each day, 


we cannot go out and add new acres of land and bring it into cultiva 


t1ol We have to get the nereased food to take Lre of thos Deol 
by the more wise and efh lent use of the verv lands upon Which we 
are DOW work ne and from which we are now getting oul rood. 


Therefore the important e of this kind of thin 
of Integrating it W ith the over-all flood cor trol work cannot 


Y and the importance 
© under 


estimated. The Importance of doing this work out here which cor 


tributes to the flood control and flood preventiol s secondal V. though, 


to the mportance of doing the work which make t po ble for us to 
. ° . 7 
ne! e our food suppiles is we are going to have to nerease then 


from time to time. 


Mr. Chairman, that is a little lon ger answel \ | pect f 

ve to most questions, but I did want to make our ba DOsITIO ent 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Secretary, I assure you that type of prograt 
ilways been well received by the Committee on Public Works beeaus 

1944 they wrote into the I lood Control Act the Federal re 


bility for carrying out extraordinary worl the Little Wa 
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Let me go back to the situation on the Missouri River and its tribu- 
taries. Does the Department of Agriculture oppose the construction 
of the Tuttle Creek Dam? 

Secretary BRANNAN. I want to say first of all we did not oppose the 
construction of any of the structures as such. 

Mr. Jones. What I am trying to get, Mr. Secretary, is some under- 
standing between the two agencies so that we can get the work done. 
That is the problem we face. We pass an authorization for certain 
works to be undertaken. Yet we get nothing done and the people of 
the country are alarmed and distressed over the fact that Congress 
is impotent in accomplishing its objective in flood control. Is there 
not plenty of work for the Department of Agriculture, the Corps of 
Engineers and the Reclamation Bureau, and whoever is concerned in 
that area? 

Secretary BRANNAN. There sure is, and I say very frankly there is 
need for integration of our efforts more than we are getting now; but 
I do want to say to you, Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of some of 
the public who do not understand this, that we are somewhat in the 
position today, it seems to me, of the Ford factory, or an automobile 
factory. It took 2, or 3, or 4 years to get the plant built to begin to 
turn out the first automobiles. Then when they got going the auto- 
mobiles came off the line in rapid order. I think we are now in that 
period with respect to much of our on-the-land soil and flood-preven- 
tion work. We are getting to the place where we are going to turn 
out a surprising number of projects, like the Washita, all over this 
country. They are well on the way to being planned and done. 

To the extent our manpower resources and fiscal resources will 
permit, this kind of a job can be started anywhere in the United 
States almost at the drop of a hat, and can be completed in short 
order. I think we should pent 2 it even in shorter time than we 
have proposed that they be completed. 

— ver, being completely frank with the committee. I think if 

» had come up propos Ing to do some of the things of aie character 
in a short period of time instead of in 10 years, we would have brought 
the costs up and thereby doubled or tripled the costs that would be 
necessary to get the job done. It would have frichtened everybody 
tothe point where we might not have gotten started at all. So we have 
some of these laid out on a 10-year basis when we sincerely believe that 
they ought to be done much faster. 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. I pass to Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smrru. I want to get back to the question you originally asked 
the Secretary before his reply. What is the position of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in regard to the Tuttle Creek Dam? J did not 
quite get your answer to that. 

Secretary BrRanNAN. Let me say this, and then I am going to ask 
somebody who is familiar with whatever reports we have turned in 
on it, to answer you. Asa matter of principle we rs not Oppose any 
on-channel structure that the Corps ot (rm, Ik noimeers Say 1s essen- 
tial to a flood-control operation. We may raise some questions about 
it and say, “If you will do this kind of work back on the watershed, 
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or if you will see this can be done concurrently with the work on the 
channel, then your on-channel structure might take on a little different 
character or aspect. However, as a matter of principle if the Corps 
of Army Engineers say such and such a dam is essential to flood 
control on the main stream for which they have a responsibility, we 
are not going to say “No.” But, through the interagency committee, 
we are going to offer them such suggestions as occur to us about how 
the total job can be more efficiently done. 

Mr. Smiru. That is an item which not only the Corps of Engineers 
ought to be concerned with, but the Congress at least ought to be nn 
one fashion because it authorized construction. 

Mr. Mager. Ninety percent of the farmers say it should not be built, 
judging from my mail. 

Mr. Jones. That is the situation we are trying to get at. Certainly 
the farmers in the area oppose the dam on the grounds that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is able to provide adequate flood protection, 
Then they cite the fact that there would be an inundation of 55,000 
acres of land in the Blue River Valley and it would decrease agri- 
cultura] production by $6,000,000. There seems to be a conflict be- 
tween the Department of Agriculture and the corps as to who is going 
to do the work in that area, and it seems we should reconcile those 
differences immediately. 

Secretary Brannan. I certainly agree with you, Mr. Chairman. 
May I answer specifically now the question again as to Tuttle Creek 
Dam‘ We have not opposed it, and it is part of the President’s recom- 
mended program. We have submitted a proposal for doing the work 
on the watershed back of the dam in the fashion in which this is being 
done here. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Secretary, do you think that fact is known 1 
area encompassed by the Kaw, the Blue, and the Republican Rivers, 
that that is the position of the Secretary of Agriculture / 

Secretary Brannan. I think it is. I brought Mr. Gladwin Young, 
who is from that area, here today. Mr. Chairman, if you would lik 
I would appreciate having him make a comment about the attitude 
of the people there. 

Mr. Jones. We would like to have a I 
cet to those people out there. 


n the 


ud voice from any source to 


Secretary Brannan. Mr. Gladwin Young is the Department of 
Agvriculture’s representative on the interagency conmimilttee. 
Mr. Jones. We are delighted to have you. We had the opportunity 


of being with him at the interagency committee at Bismarck, N. Dak. 
He was there last year. 


STATEMENT OF GLADWIN E. YOUNG, FIELD REPRESENTATIVE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Mr. Jones. State your name for the reporter. 

Mr. Youne. Gladwin E. Young, field representative of the Office of 
the secretary, Lincoln, Neb. 

Your question, Mr. Chairman, was whether or not the Departme nit 
of Agi iculture opposed Tuttle ( ‘reek Dam. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Youna. No. Not to my knowledge. 
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Mr. Jones. Is it generally known in the area that the Department 
of Agriculture opposes it? 

Mr. Younc. No, I think not. 

Mr. Jones. Have you been to Manhattan and Topeka, Kans., lately ‘ 

Mr. Youna. Yes, sir. I attended a good many meetings down there 
this year. I have made a good many talks with regard to the need for 
a balanced program within the Missouri Basin. I am interested par- 
ticularly in the reference made about the so-called controversy in 
the Missouri Basin Inter Agency Committee at Topeka on December 
14. I think we in the committee did not look upon that as a con- 
troversy 1h) the discussions we had. It was the kind of discussion we 
carry out in the inter agency committee. 

The statement that was made, to which I took exception, was that 
the program of soil conservation would have had no effect on the 
Kansas flood last July. I took exception to that statement by stating 
that we had just presented to the inter wencey ommittee that day il 
statement that there would have been a material reduction in flood 
damage if the program proposed in the Missouri Basin agricultural 
program had been installed. 

I think it was not in the nature of a controversy, Mr. Chairman. 

There is, however, a controversy that is not one between the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Corps of Engineers, but a controversy 
between the pol ts of view of citizens w ithin the State ot Kansas, the 
State of Nebraska, and others in the lower part of the Missouri Basin. 
Some of those people take the point of view that if watershed man- 
agement practices were installed, including soil conservation prac- 


tices and measures for small watercourses, if they were installed that 


is all that would be necessary. The Department of Agriculture has 
never taken that position and has definitely stated at every public 
meeting | know anything about that we do not support that point of 
view. Nevertheless, if prevails in a good many quarters. That is 


larger dams, as an argu- 


used by some people W ho are opposed LO the 
ment against 1. 

I recognize the controversy you are speaking of, Mr. Chairman, 
but in my opinion it is not a controversy between the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Department of Agriculture as agencies. It is a dif- 
ference in the pont of view of the people themselves 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Young, let me read further from the Bureau of 
Government Research Report, University of Kansas, on that very 
pont. It says 


MIBIAC criticized frequently in the past for its failure to resolve interagency 
disputes in the basin has attempted to smooth over these disputes and convince 
he citizens of the va ley that the Federal agencies l ve reconciled their differ- 
ences That they have failed to do so is attested to by recent disagreements 
with the committee. At the January 1951 meeting of this body there was disagree- 
ment among the States representatives over the divisio! of the Missouri’s waters. 
No decision was taken \ month later a disagreement over big versus small dams 
occurre when Governor Smith, of M ssourtl ed the fi if against large dums 

\\ ] 


Vould you like to comment on that / 

Mr. Youne. No; I do not know of the fight led by Governor Smith. 
I am not familiar with that, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Jones. Is there any necessity for larger reservoirs to be built 
the Kaw nad Republican River Lhe he Blue R ver ¢ Is ther 


¢ ty for exti iord narvy water storage capacity to illeviate 





a) 
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Mr. Youne. Mr. Chairman, I think that the flood damage in the 
lower basin will not be reduced materially until such storage is built. 
Let me also add that that same system of reservoirs will not reduce 
materially the enormous flood damage that takes place in the tribu- 
taries above them. Qu position on the Inte ragencyv Committee— 
and I think this is the position of the Corps of Engineers and the 
Department ol Agric ‘culture is that the large dams are a necessary 
part of a coordinated flood-contro! program. We take that positio 
as far as the Department of Agriculture is concerned. 

We also take the position that those dams can protect only the 
property below them and that a large share of the average annual 
flood damage, maybe as much as three-quarters of the total annual 
flood damage, takes place above those reservoirs, and that that damage 
reduction must be a part of the Missouri Basin program for flood 
damage reduction. That responsibility, as Secretary Brannan mien 
tioned, IS the kind of il iob we propose to do in the Department ol 
Avriculture. 


Mr. Jones. To take care of that remaining 25 percent you are going 
t¢ have ( apit: al structures which will have sullicient CAP ae \ to TAKE 
care O1 that excessive amount of \ water at the time of unusual. nfall 


Mr. Youna. Yes, sir. 
Mr. JONES. Return to the question of the disco} tent that s Telt 
abroad in that area, that has been reflected in the Appropriations 


Committee’s budget for this year. Distant groups came in and tes- 
tified before the Ap propriat on Committee. They said that a co 

troversy prevaile earch of program needed for the area. Now, 
has the Department of Agriculture been heard on that point before 


the \p propriations Committee / 

Secretary Brannan. We were not. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. secretary, do you not set the necessity for us doing 
something here to eliminate the misconception and the misconstrue 
tion of the feeling of the Department of Agriculture and the Corps of 
Engineers with respect to the work needed in that area ? 

Secretary Brannan. Certainly I think it is both our obligation 
and yours. I mean, the executive branch and the legislative branch. 
It is our obligation to eliminate any kind of conflicts which reduce 
our efficiency in any way, shape, or form. 

Mr. Jones. Because that conflict is of such moment that the Con- 
oress cannot dissolve the differences because there are too many Torces 
involved. 

Secretary Brannan. Mr. Chairman, may I make this comment 
about it? Sometimes in order to gain an objective in which one group 
of people have a very particular interest, or about which they have 
a very firm corviction, whether right or wrong, they use as a device 
the creation of an impression thas there is considerable controve rsy 
and misunde rstanding, and that therefore nothing should be done about 
it. If you are on the side of a question which wants to do nothing 
about | problem, of course all kinds of devices are ope n to you to 
stop things from being done. 

Mr. Jones. And the forces that have been in opposition have a 
cepted that invitation to come in and oppose It, have they not ¢ 

Secretary Brannan. I think that could be properly said in some of 
these cases, Indeed it could. But from the standpoint ot t 


} 
derstandings between the Army Corps of Engineers and the Depart 


l¢ 
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ment of Agriculture, there is no misunderstanding, which in my 
opinion has slowed down any of the appropriate work that ought to 
be done. 

Mr. Grorce. Mr. Chairman, will you yield? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. George. 

Mr. Grorce. You are discussing the State of Kansas, the Third Dis- 
trict of which I am the Representative. I read about 9 or 10 daily 
newspapers from the State all the time and several weeklies, and I 
noted a great deal of controversy over Tuttle Creek Dam is occasioned 
by the fact that the folks who reside in the Blue River Valley think 
that if they had a soil conservation program in the upper watershed 
that there would not be a need for the large dams. ‘They are using 
that as an excuse to stop the inundation of their land. 

I think that if the Department of Agriculture would tell these folks 
that they cannot stop all that water coming down the valley then the 
opposition would stop, but I do not believe it has ever been positively 
told to them. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, sir, that is the very thing I was talking 
about a moment ago. 

Mr. GrorGe. They are using the agricultural program as an excuse 
to stop large reservoirs. 

I want to take one exception to your statement on flood damages. 
The bulk of the $700,000,000 damage done in our State was in the 
mainstem of the Kaw River from Manhattan down in the last flood. 
It was not done in the upper watershed. It was done from the city 
of Manhattan down to Topeka, Lawrence, and Kansas City. The Kaw 
Valley is one of the most fertile valleys, or was one of the most fertile 
valleys up to the time of the last flood, that we have in our State. I 
think it is either sixth or seventh in the United States. The production 
of that valley is gone for years to come. The upper watershed control 
would not have stopped the loss of that river valley. You cannot have 
rainfall like we have in the eastern part of the State and stop it with- 
out reservoirs. It cannot be done. 

| spent over 10 years 10 the State highway department In our State, 
during which time I dealt continuously with flood-control problems as 
they affected our main streams. I know we even have a great variation 
) our soil in that State, in the difference 


In the point of saturation | 
het ween eastern Kansas, central Kansas, and western Kansas. Weare 
semiarid on the western side on down to central Kansas, where we 
have 20 to 25 inches of rainfall, and on up to 40 in the eastern part 
of the State. [f you say that we can by proper soil conservation meth 
ods stop rainfall of 5,6. and 8 inches without a runoff, you W ill never 
make anybody in eastern KKansas believe that. 

Secretary BRANNAN, Mr. George, I am sure you understand from 
my statement and the things I said subsequently that we do not repre- 
sent that to be a fact at all, and never have. We know our history and 
we know there were floods in the Mississippi Valley before the white 
mari started ploughing up the ground. 

Mr. George. There was in the Kaw River too. 


Secretary Brannan. And many of its tributaries. But I hope that 
the committee will not expect us to get 1n the position of saying that. 
because we think there are volumes of water which sometimes come 


and are recurrent in our history, and which are more than can be 





— ee 


yo ry 
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cared for by this kind of a program, that we should cease to talk about 
this kind of a program. We say that the two are complementary and 
supplement each other and that you need the on-channel structures 
just as much as you need these for flood-control and flood-prevention 
purposes alone; not mentioning for the moment the need for this kind 
of structure from the standpoint of preserving the productivity of 
our soils. 

Mr. Jonres. Mr. Secretary, in that connection I believe that the Soil 
Conservation surveys indicate that 75 percent of the flood damage 
occurs above areas which the large dams are designed to protect, 
Could that be reconciled with the fact of what took place there last 
year ¢ 

Secretary Brannan. Let me just simply say this: Of course, the 
flood damages occur in many small tributaries like the one here on the 
map, but also there is tremendous damage in the main stream below, 
You remember I pointed out in my statement the reason that there 
was not greater damage in the main stream below is because of struc 
tures that have already been installed there. 

Mr. Young has some figures on that very point he would like to 
present to you. 

Mr. Youne. May I submit a statement that was presented t« 
Missouri Basin Interagency Committee at its Topeka meeting, De 
cember 14. relative to the amount of damage that could have been 
reduced had the program proposed by the Department of Agriculture 
been applied in the Kaw Basin. I would like to read partially a state 
ment made by Mr. Kirk M. Sandals of the Soil Conservation Service: 


the 


It seems appropriate now to think about the estimated reduction in damage 
that could have been brought about during the 1951 flood periods in the event 
complete watershed program were applied to all of the small watersheds in the 
Kansas and Osage River Basins In connection with land damage canst by 
sheet erosion, it is estimated that over-all reduction of 50 percent could have bee 
attained Phis amounts to $100,000,000, In connection with all other damaxes 
if <s estimated that over-all reductions of 3S percent co ild have bee Traine 
This amounts to approximately $31,540,000, The total damage reduction 
estimated to be $131,540,000, This saving in wealth should have great signit 

ince to the people in the Kansas and Osage Basins and to the Nation 


Let me point out that those heures are calculated for are 
watersheds, or flood plain lands where there would have 
of Engineers (lams had they heen applied at that time. 

Let me correct that by saving that they were the dan 


Dee! Corps 


that ere 


proposed for the Kansas and Osage River Basins up unt he meet 
ng of the Interagency Committee on December 14. 

Mr. Jones. That is like saying what came first, the chicken or the 
evo, It seems to me we can V0 ahead and make these capital improve- 
ments. Let us take a river where we have complete flood-control 
installations on it, like the Tennessee River, where we have 100-percent 
flood control on the mainstem. We would not say that there is not a 
need for tributary control of watersheds in that area, would we? You 
would not condemn that, would you 4 

Mr. Youne. No, sir. 

Secretary BRANNAN. No: of course we would not 

Mr. JONES. And you would hot Say that the work of the Depart 


ment of Agriculture could not proceed in an orderly fashion if the 
largest structures were constructed that you recognize to be an ntev! 


part of that system ¢ 
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Mr. Youne. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Then why do we not do this? Why do we not let the 
people out there know the position of the Department of Agriculture 
and its views with respect to the over-all undertaking? We were out 
there last year and inevitably in every community in which we went 
there was always the great conflict that led to the Department of Agri 
culture. For the life of me I could not understand why the people 
continually contended for a proposition such as that, if somewhere 
along the line they were not given extraordinary encouragement some- 
where. 

Secretary Brannan. Mr. Chairman, I assure you we have not in 
any wise encouraged any farmers to take the position which you have 
described or which Congressman George described a few minutes ago. 
We have not done it consciously, I assure you, and I am confident we 
have not done it unconsciously, because our statements have been con- 
sistent with what we have said here this morning. They have been 
consistent over a long period of years. 

We make two points, though: That whatever the causes may be, 
the work on the channels on the main streams has gotten well ahead 
and very far ahead of the work on the back reaches of the smaller 
and tributary streams. We must bring them abreast of each other and 
we must accelerate the type of work which I described in the Washita 
wherever the on-channel structures are being built, in order to pre- 
serve the life of the on-channel structures and in order to make them 
completely efficient, as they cannot be if this kind of work is not done. 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Chairman, on that point I would lke to ask Mr. 
Young a question. Did you participate, or did somebody from the 
Department of Agriculture participate in the conference held at the 
Kansas State College in Manhattan last November, or sometime 
around that period 4 

Mr. Youna. Yes, sir. There were two of us. Mr. Sandals and 
myself, 

Mr. SMITII. | heard a radio program that cle veloped fron that con 
ference and there were some reports about it In which this specific 
statement was made: That there was conflict between the Department 
ot Acriculture. or the Soil Conservatio Service and | have for- 
gotten the exact reference made and the engineer as to how the wo1 * 
out there should be done. I mean, further eV idence as presel ited t 
the Congress by the reports we get and by the overwhelming mail that 
these people in the Blue River Valley write, in which they always en- 
close some clipping saying what the Department of Agriculture plans 
to do. For instance, the Tuttle Creek Dam. I do not think there is 
any possible misinterpretation but that the people out there are saying 
that the Department of Agriculture could do this without building 
the Tuttle Creek Dam, and I do not see how they could get that im- 
pression unless somebody from the Department ot Acriculture told 
them to do it. 


Secretary Brannan. No. I think it is subject to another interpre 
tation. 

Mr. Smirn. I do not want to leave the Impl cation there that that 
s the policy. It probably came from somebody ver\ far down the 


line Vi ith the ( ‘onservation Serv ee 
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Secretary Brannan. Well, they went out to get a statement and they 
got it. Maybe they did not even bother to go get it, but they went out 
to get the statement that they wanted. 

Let me say this to you: This morning I said to you when these works 
are done and the balance of the other work which is agreed to be un- 
dertaken and which is 70 percent done behind these little structures, 
that 98 percent of the annual damage which occurs in this Sandstone 
watershed will be removed. However, we recognize that about once In 
10 years there will probably be damage even with these structures 
here | pointing to map] because if all of these fill up at the same time 
and the grass runways or other outlets carry off all the water and there 
are large volumes of water that accumulate there, there is going to be 
some damage in there. If someone on this committee wants to take 
the position, as was said today, that you can reduce the damage in this 
particular stream channel by 98 percent, that therefore it means you 
would not have to have structures below, he could very well say, “Well. 
I got the basis for saying that because of testimony the Secretary gave 
this morning.” But, as a matter of fact, that is not what we are say- 
ing in total. We are saying that there are flood times. There are pe- 
riods of time in history before the white man ever started plowing up 
this land when they had floods. That was when nature was doing 
the job almost perfectly in those times, and they still had floods. 

There will be need for some on-channel structures. 

Mr. Jones. Just in keeping with what you have stated, is it not a 
fact that the Country Gentleman and the Saturday Evening Post 
have extended the philosophy or concept employed in the Washita to 
be applicable to every type of flood situation throughout the country ¢ 

Secretary Brannan. Mr. Chairman, I must confess to you, and 
| hope it will not drop their circulation, that I am not a careful reader 
of the magazines, and I am not really sure that I know what they say 
in all of these publications. 

Mr. Sreep. I would like to make a little comment here about the 
Washita. I do not know anything about the situation in Kansas, but 
I think I do know something about the situation in Oklahoma, and 
maybe it will help you to find some of the source of the agitation that 
comes into the picture which is causing people to sa there is a 
controversy. 

I think the controversy stems not from any Federal agencies, but 
from what the people at home think they know themselves. On the 
Red River the Texoma Dam was constructed and the people who 
were moved out or flooded out are no longer there. The hydropower 
production has been in operation there for a number of years. I under 
stand the people have found that there were two things at least in 
connection with the Texoma Dam that the Army engineers told them, 
that were not exactly like they had been represented to be. In the 
first place, the dam cost more before it was finished than the original] 
estimates, which is a common result on the projects that they build. 
In the second place, the siltation of the dam has been much more rapid 
than the original estimates. 

That is something that I happen to know about personally because 
just last year I was down there and now the estimates are that it is 
filling up three times faster than the estimates said it would fill up 
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when it was built. That is largely because of the siltation from the 
Washita watershed. 

In the building of these experimental projects on the Washita 
watershed the newspapers at home have given the Department pub 
licity. In the case of the Cloud Creek experiment 2 years ago this 
happened: After they had built this project as was demonstrated here 
on the map, they had a cloudburst one day there with 51% inches of 
rain which fell almost in an hour’s time. The results of that were 
surveyed by numerous persons, including the Federal agencies and 
also the press. The result was that this project did work. The Cloud 
Creek did not go out of its banks despite the fact that a cloudburst 
had fallen on the area with a large amount of water in a very short 
space of time. 

also showed when this water did run off and finally wound its 
way down into the main Washita River, that the muddy waters typical 
of the Washita were typical in this rain, but that where this wate) 
from this particular little watershed entered into it the water was 
very clear, meaning that the water off the upstream watershed-control 
experimental area had left most of the soil back on the farms. 

That sort of thing has been widely publicized. You have there the 
complete story. You built the dam on the main stem and you have 
_ some of the work upstream, and the people have seen the results 
of | Down my way the people like what they have seen upstream a 
lot * ‘tter than that on the main stem. 

Neither the Department of Agriculture nor anybody else could go 
out there now and tell them that that is not the wise ary to do. 
They don’t need the advice of Congress, or the Government, or any- 
one else, ~ convince them that what they have already seen is a good 
thine. As lone as you have that sort of thing to back it up | think: you 
are going to find the views of a lot of peop le are going to grow that 
the upstream conservation idea vs something very vital and something 
which should be pushed ahead much faster than it has been. 

Mr. Davis. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Sreep. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Do you people feel that that dam should not have been 
built ¢ 

Mr. Sreep. That argument, of course, has all long since been settled. 
it was done. There was a lot of opposition to it when it was built. but 
the people who lost that argument long since have moved out and 
found home somewhere else. Now that we have it we would like to 
keep it as long us possible. We do not like to see it filled up W ith dirt. 

Mr. Davis. One other question. This work down here as shown by 
the map here, has this retarded the siltation at the dam in your 
judgment ¢ 

Mr. Sreep. It has not to a great extent because it is such a small 
part of the whole drainage area. But to the extent it can work it has 
done it very markedly because you can watch where the water from 
Sandstone Creek empties into the Washita. The Washita waters are 
muddy. The waters of this creek are clear. You do not need any 
measuring device { here. You can use your eyes. 

No: there is less mud going out of the Sandstone or Cloud Creek 
area than there is generally. When you have a cloudburst on an 
experimental project like that and the creek does not go out of its 
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banks, and that is widely publicized and seen by many people, there 
is no question in their minds about the effectiveness of it. 

Secretary Brannan. I do not know how this makes your record 
look, Mr. Chairman, but I would like to have Mr. Davis see these two 
kinds of things—and the members of the committee. 

There is a picture of one of those dams and here is another picture 
| Shows photographs. 

Mr. Streep. What I wanted to conclude with is by saying that I 
think most all of the controversy in the public mind stems from a 
lot of this sort. of information. The general citizen may not be an 
expert on the over-all comprehensive flood-control program, but he 
is more interested in what he can see and find out about at home. 

Insofar as public opinion out there is concerned, the upstream con 
servation side of it has come into very strong favor. 

Secretary Brannan. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to say this: 
Without this kind of work this country is not going to be able to feed 
itself indefinitely. That is all. 

Mr. Davis. | could Say that further emphasizes that the whole pre 
gram Is complementary and supplementary. 

Secretary Brannan. Certainly, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Streep. Here you have a dam in the Washita project which is 
absolute proof that one has to go with the other if you want to use 
common sense. 

Secretary BRANN AN. Those big dams and on-channel structures 
will last five or six times longer if we can do this kind of work behind 
them. 

Mr. Sreep. I think you will find the Army engineers are very 
alarmed themselves at the rate of siltration at the Texoma Dam be 
eause it has been fastel than they expe ted it to be. because with ho 


soi l-conservation practices upstream as time goes on the erosion ac 
celerates and it cdloes not stay at a level. Unless something 1S doi e to 
check it to the damage will grow more and more each veal 


Secretary Brannan. Mr. Chairman, would you want me to try t 
put my finger on the real problem as I see it from an administrative 


point of view / 

Mr. Jones. Yes, Mr. Secretary. 

secretary Brannan. There has long been the view. and IL think 
some of the Corps of Engineers entertain this point of view and some 
of the Bureau of the sudget people entertain this point of view, that 
because the things that are done on the farmer's land are very similar 
to the types of things which the Department of Agriculture has been 
responsible for ever since its Inception, that therefore—it is not neces 
sary to include the Department asa full partner In full membership 
in flood-contro] work: that we just 970 On doing the kind of iob we 
have been doing with the Soil Conservation Service. the Forest Serv 
ice, the Production and Marketing Administration, and our research 
people, and that somehow or other eventually we will get that job 
done. Then eventually the picture W il] be as we keep Say Ing 1t ought 
to be or ought to start out to be from the very minute we go into a 
aren to do a major engineering and flood-control job. 

Llowever. that is not true. The funds whi h build these kinds of 
dams we do not have and never have had: nor the authority to make 
it available in the amounts and quantities which are necessary to do 
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the full-scale job that has been done in this area. Therefore it is not 
sufficient just to say to the Department, “Well, you go on and do your 
job and you will catch up with us in due course.” “We have to be in 
on the ground at the time it is decided by the Congress that we are 
going to concentrate our effort in flood control, flood prevention, and 
preservation of resources in a given area. We simply have to step 
in and accelerate the work on the areas back of those dams or those 
dlams are not going to be nearly effective or efficient as they were in- 
tended to be. 

I will say very frankly to you, if and when we can do behind a 
large reservoir a considerable portion of this kind of work, the Corps 
of Enginee rs will have a new set of criteria upon which to base their 
construction of the on-stream structure because they will know more 
about the possible runoff. Even in the abnormal years they will 
know about the siltation flow, that is, the flow of silt that comes into 
the dams, and will even know some of the other things that will make 
an on-channel engineering job a different job than they are doing now. 

That is the reason why we are saying you have to get in here and 
do this part of the job at least partially concurrently with the on- 
channel work. When we get to moving as a team in that fashion I 
think we will be giving the American taxpayer more for his dollar 
of tlood contro] than he has ever had so far. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Secretary, you say that if those works which you 
speak of are performed and the program is carried out, then the Corps 
of Engineers by a restudy will know more about what type of struc- 
ture to place in the mainstem in the works they are to do. Are you 
speaking now of initial works, or after the completion of a 10-year 
program such as you have in the Washita ? 

Secretary Brannan. I am talking about the work to be done in the 
future. Largely they are all set to go to work in the Missouri Valley, 
but there are other valleys all over the country where they are doing 
no work of any consequence. In those areas, from the experience 
we have had here, they are going to be able to plan and engineer their 
structures better in those other areas. 1 am not saying | think they 
ought to stop any of their engineering structures now until we catch 
up with them, or until we are able to give them the information which 
will be learned from this kind of understanding. But I say some day 
there will even be a better understanding of the on-channel structures 
because of the experience that will be gained from the installation of 
these kinds of works. 

Mr. Jones. The reason I continue to discuss the Washita is that 
as I understand it that is the most complete project that you have 
undertaken to build. 

Secretary BRANNAN. ‘This is one of four or five in the country that 
are pretty near complete. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Under what legislative authority did you proceed to do 
that work? 

Secretary Brannan. Under the Flood Control Acts. It is flood- 
control money which pays for those dams. 

Mr. Jones. In the 10-year program, what will be the total cost of 
the Washita project ? 

Secretary Brannan. I do not carry that figure in my head. Mr. 
Brown, do you have it? 
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Mr. Dyxes. About $60,000,000 for this type of program Over the 
whole Washita area. 

Mr. Jones. $60,000,000 ? 

Secretary BRANNAN, Yes. mr. 

Mr. Jones. What amounts are required to do the capital works? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Mr. Dykes, or Mr. Brown, would you come up / 

Mr. Dykes. You mean the major Army structures in the .Washita, 
or are you talking about this type of activity / 

Mr. Jones. Lam talking about all the dams and all capital improve- 
ments excluding land ahagement moneys that are required in the 
Washita. 

Mr. DYKES. Of this SOHO O00 000 required for the entire VW ashita 
program around $40 million of it will go into these retention strue 
tures by the Department of Agriculture. So far as I know the corps 
has not vet presented to the Congress its program In the Washita. It 
has been under discussion for some time, and the last fieure that I 
heard was 11 major structures in the Washita at a cost of $140,000,000, 
We are at the present time trying to work out and reconeile a program 
that would take into account our works along with the corps’ works. 
They are still in the preliminary planning stage as far as the Washita 
is concerned. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Dykes, in order for us to get the record straight, at 
the time the estimate of the (¢ orps of Engineers was made, the cost 
was around 86,000,000, for one retention dam in the subwatershed. 
If there has been a revision of that survey I am not familiar with it. 

Mr. Dykes. I am only pointing out, Mr. Chairman, the discussions 
that have been voing on the last year or two concer! ine the corps’ pro 
oram on the Washita al al their lay Ing iton the | ne W th us us to What 
they propose to do as far as the Washita River is concerned. It is 
still in the survey stage as far as the Army is concerned. 

Mr. JONES. Of the 860,000,000, S40, 100,000 will be require d to make 
capital linprovements, As to the other $20,000,000 additior al, how 
will it be spent ¢ 

Mr. Dykes. It will be spent in ASSISTING and GI 
ance to the people in the conservation program ol he land. It will 
be spent by the farmers themselves in Installing that conservation 
program on the land. It will be spent by the counties for revising 
highways and culverts and bridges; and by the State highway de} 


} 
yr the rest of the 


r technical asssist- 


‘ 
| 
t 


ment and other people in the watershed in retthl 
program on the watershed. 

Mr. Jones. Will those pay ments be made to the farmers in the from 
of ACP payments ? 

Mr. Dyxes. The $40,000,000? 

Mr. JONES. No. The ditference bet ween the LQ and 6. 

Mr. Dyxes. The 220,000,000, Mr. Chairman, is totally a Federal 
COST, Also these are the contributions of the State, the county and of 
the farmers themselves in installing the conservation program on 
the land. 

Mr. JONES. We are talking about the Federal] prog! i, SO let us 
confine our figures Lo just the Federal] program. What is the cost 
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the 


to the Federal Goverment for the comprehensive program Ol 
Washita / 

Mr. Brown. The discussion has centered around the review surve) 
report on the Washita which the Department now has under con 
sideration, which is now in the Secretary’s office being reviewed. 
This $40,000,000 capital expenditure is to carry out all over the entire 
basin, the type of program which the Secretary has pointed to at 
Sandstone Creek. This Sandstone Creek is an area of about 100 
square miles. ‘That represents approximately $1,000,000 worth of 
capital improvements. Under the present authorization granted in 
the Flood Control Act of 1944 there was no AUtHOrity for ACP 
payments. 

In the review report which Mr. Dykes was referring to there will 
be provision for ACP payments for technical assistance and for edu 
cational assistance in carrying out this program. ‘There is at the 
present time a substantial amount of help going to the farmers in 
carrying out the land treatment phases of the program as shown in 
these photographs here from ACP regular program funds. There 
will be a provision in the review report, however, for accelerating the 
amount of assistance in order to get this job done within a specified 
period of years, 

Mr. Jones. Now give us those figures. 

Mr. Brown. Well, sir, the 860,000,000 is approximately the Federal 
cost. We would be glad to put that in the record for you exactly, 
but that is approximately the Federal cost. Approximately $40,000, 
000 is the cost of the structural work. 

Mr. Jones. $40,000,000 is the structural work cost to the Federal 
Government without any contribution from local, State, or others ¢ 

Mr. Brown. There is another $15,000,000 in there representing the 
local contributions. 

Mr. Srerp. Mr. Chairman, right at that point, could they give us the 
total number of acres in the whole program that would be involved in 
this SEO.000.000 7 

Mr. Jones. I understood there were 47,000 acres. 

Mr. Brown. No, sir. ‘That is just in this one watershed—4,700 
acres, 

Mr. Mack. Is it 4,700 or 47,000? 

Mr. Brown. In this one watershed, the flood plain is 4,700 acres, but 
this is a 100-square-mile watershed totaling about 64,000 acres. In 
the entire Washita River drainage area, one small segment of which 
has been completed to date, there is something like 5,000,000 acres, 
of which this 1s 64,000 acres in the total Sandstone Creek. 

Mr. Jongs. Let us go back and start all over again and see if we 
can come up with some figures. You say the entire Washita will re- 
quire an expenditure in Federal funds in the amount of $60,000,000, 
Is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Brown. Approximately. 

Mr. Jones. For all the area, that is, all the Washita River drainage 
aren / 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 5,000,000 acres. 

Mr. Jones. That is going to cost $60,000,000. Of that $60,000,000 
$40,000,000 will be spent on capital improvements. Is that right ? 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 
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Mr. Jones. The other $20,000,000 will be split between administra 
tive costs in the field, technical advice to the indi idual farmers, and 
I presume through the land-grant colleges, and so forth. ; 

Mr. Brown. That will go into the land-treatment program. Yes, 
Sir. 

Mr. Jones. How much of that $20,000,000 will be paid directly to 
the farmer for his participation in the cooperative program ¢ 

Mr. Dykes. Gentlemen, this Washita review program is still in the 
study stage. Weare not at the moment ready to present it to Congress 
and we do not have the exact figures, but we would be glad to supply 
our perliminary figures on that to the committee. I would hate to 
hazard au guess as to how much would be paid to farmers through AGP. 
At the moment it would be just a pure guess and you could insert any 
figure at this time. 

Mr. Jones. That brings me to the point which I am trving to get, 
a figure that we can charge directly to tlood control and make sep- 
arable land management expenditures by the Federal Government. 
I want that because on some of these programs there is a 10-year pro 
gram, and in estimating the ratio of costs to benefits it is necessary for 
us to consider that such a program requires the expenditure of funds 
over a 10-year period, 

There is a oreat deal of conflict existing here in the ( ‘oneress on the 
point that the Committee on Agriculture should be the committee 
exercising the jurisdiction over land management programs, Cer- 
tainly we in the Public Works Committee want to respect their ju- 
risdictional rights so that we handle flood control and they handle land 
management. 

If we could come up with some policy Vv ith respect to thr dlitterent 
categories ot works, we might reconcile a vreat Thanh arguments that 
persist here; and, Mr, Secretary, sometimes in the Department of Ag- 
riculture itself. 

Mr. Mac K. Mr. Secretary, before we vet away from the Washita 
Basin how much of this 5,000,000 acres is subject to being flooded 4 
All of it or only a small part ¢ 

Secretary Brannan. That which is outlined in yellow here 

Mr. Mack. This is only 4.700 acres. Tam talking about the 5.000, 
000 acres. How much of the 5,000,000 acres is subject to being 
flooded ? “ 

Mr. Brow i Right close to 10 percent of that is subject to flood. 
The flood plain area there is almost 10 percent of the total land area 
of the basin. 

Mr. Mack. In other words, these works that cost S60,000,000 will 
give protection to about 500,000 acres, or at a cost of about $120 an 
acre / 

Secretary Brannan. They give protection to the whole watershed. 

Mr. Mack. You mean downstream. from floods. 

Secretary Brannan. Upstream. Of course, incidentally down 
stream. but if olves protection to the whole area. 

Mr. Mack. | thought 90 percent of this land was not subject to 
being flooded. 

Secretary Brannan. That is correct, but it is subject to eroding and 
destroy ing the other 90 percent. 
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Mr. Jones. May we go back now? Do you have any suggestion, 
Mr. Secretary, as to how we could make the delineation between flood 
control and land management control in relation to flood control / 

Secretary Brannan. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that you can 
divide them like black and white. Land management includes flood 
control. Flood control includes land management. You made ref- 
erence a moment ago perhaps to a jurisdictional dispute between this 
committee and the Committee on Agriculture. I think that can be 
reconciled and is not unlike or not of any more intensity than the 
differences of opinion between the Corps of Engineers and the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Jones. I think that observation is certainly sound. 

Secretary Brannan. We are just talking out loud amongst our- 
selves to try to reconcile these things anc try to get them to under- 
stand some things that they are not accustomed to devoting their 
attentions to, and they are doing the same for us. I imagine that 
takes place between your committees. [But let me say this: The 
search for an exact division of authority seems to me to be not at all 
necessary. It seems to me once the (‘oneress Says, “We are going 
to intensify our flood-control work in a particular area,” that means 
we are going to intensify all of the things which contribute to that 
flood-control work. Much of that intensification must be done on the 
land where the water falls—where it first strikes the earth in the 
first instance. Every drop of water that is behind one of the big 
dams fell out on the land on a farmer’s land, probably in the first 
instance, and when it started on its way to that dam it began to gully 
and cut the earth. It picked up part of the top soil which was needed 
there and has taken it to a place where it was not needed and is not 
wanted. 

Actually, it seems to me in the area - the appropriations the prob- 
lem can be solved e asily. Then, Mr. Chairman, all you need to do 
is to call upon the people who are Se adapted and best equipped 
and who are the experts in the particular type of work you want 
done. You decide what the total job is and then you go to the people 
who are expert in getting it done. 

That is the only reason why the Department of Agriculture is con- 
stantly in this business. We work with these farmers. There is a 
farmhouse near almost every one of those dams I pointed out to you 
in that map. We work with that farmer. We extend him credit. 
We extend him all the technical assistance and guidance necessary in 
improving his farm operation and all the research and the new varie- 
ties of OTass, and everything else he uses, has been developed in the 
Department of Agriculture. The way he is going to do all the work 
behind that dam is the technique for which there 1s now an organi- 
zation working, and it is out there in the field. 

Therefore it seems to me what you really have, if it is a dispute 
or conflict at all, and I do not think it is, is simply deciding that we 
want to get this job done. 

Mr. Jones. We have not had that conflict, Mr. Secretary, from 
1936 until this past year—the first of the year. They say that here 
is a field in which there should be realinement of work as far as the 
Congress is concerned and they should be the repository for all agr i- 
cultural work that pertains to land management. 
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Secretary Brannan. Mr. Chairman, let me just say this: Certainly 
on a simple efficiency of operation basis, is it not better for the flood- 
control people, the person whose mind is only concerned with flood- 
contro] problems, to go out and employ the Department of Agriculture 
if you want to put it on an employment basis, to do this kind of work 
rather than to set up m the Corps of Engineers, as the Bureau of 
Reclamation has been attempting to set up within their structure, a 
whole group of agricultural economists‘ We cannot sup P ly the 
needed agriculturally trained people on the sobs » need to do in 
the United States. 

Mr. Jones. It is not the intent of this committee to have the Corps 
of Engineers carry out any agricultural program. 

Secretary Brannan. If you start on that premise and then accept 
the principle that there is work to be done on the land, on the farms, 
concurrently with the man’s operation of the farm which has a con- 
tribution to make to flood control, then it seems to me the answe1 
is simple. You just get a fellow who is out there working. 

Mr. Jones. Is your thinking subscribed to by all the people in th 
Soil Conservation Section ? 

Secretary BRANN AN, Let me Say this. Mr. ( hairman: If every body 
agreed precisely with me in the Department of Agriculture, we would 
just reduce the staff to me and my secretary. 

Mr. Ji NES. sut you have a single policy with respect to these 
programs. 

Secretary Brannan. Yes. sir: and I believe the people in the Depart 
ment of Agriculture will adhere loyally to it. 

Mr. Jones. I hope you did not infer from my question that every 
body in the Department of Agriculture had to subscribe to all vou 


thinking pertaining to all of the a oT icultural problems. I am speak 
ing of the policy of the Federal Government : the not of what somebody 
thinks down there about Timbuktu or kangaroos. Iam talking about 


2 policy of the Federal Government. 

Secretary Brannan. I believe they do adhere to it, and if they do 
not you point it out to me and we will rectify it. 

Mr. Jones. I think we have come to an understanding and I hope 
that we share it with all the Department with respect to these things 
being agitated. No committee of the Congress could be more respon- 
sive to its obligations with respect to flood control than the Committee 
on Public Works. ‘This is attested to by the fact that we have passed 
over 1,000 survey aera ne sangenal to be carried out for the Department 
of Agriculture. Certainly we share the same anxieties and the same 
hopes, Mr. Secretary, that you os ire. We hope to get it done. 

However, there is this problem which we must eventually face. 
That is the fact that we must reconcile the program in the Missouri 
River Basin to the fiscal policy of the Federal Government. To 
carry out the projected work on a 1947 estimate would cost between 
eight and nine billion dollars. So those programs are gomg to be 
expensive. 

What we are trving to come up with is a wise, sound policy that 
will propose a good investment for the American taxpayer and that 
will insure the greatest return. 

Secretary Brannan. Yes, si 

Mr. Jonrs. So that is a asides that we here are endeavoring to 
approach. We do not coals about agencies SO much as we do about 
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the function of that agency in carrying out its responsibility. Cer- 
tainly if there is a shoe on the wrong foot up here in Congress we 
want to change that. We want to get an orderly work program in 
which the people of this country understand and comprehend that 
the Federal Government shall be diligent and vigilant in carrying out 
the works required to protect the future economy of this country. 
That is what we are seeking to do. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, Mr. Chairman, let me reassure you, sIr, 
and the members of the committee, that we have always felt that was 
your attitude. We felt that this committee has been friendly to the 
agricultural work, and we are not in anywise here in an antagonistic 
frame of mind at all. We certainly believe that the kind of thing I 
pointed to here in the Washita is one of the most significantly im- 
portant things that is going on in the United States today, and any- 
where in the world today, in terms of the welfare of mankind. To the 
extent we can become greater experts in that kind of work, just so much 
more certain is there hope for a good world in perpetuity. 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Secretary, the conflict which, as you pointed out, 
you have not kept promoting and which the policy of the Department 
has not been to help promote, which is the conflict about the way to 
help solve the flood-control problem in the Kansas River Basin, is evi- 
denced by the report of the Appropriations Committee which resulted 
in delaying work on that program. Do you not think the executive 
agencies could do more to attempt or to make it clear that there is 
agreement on the program out there? The Congress has been blamed 
by the executive department for failure to act on that program, and I 
think the Congress should be properly blamed for not acting fast 
enough on that program out there. Yet the opponents of the program 
are able to point to this conflict, and what has happened in the Mis- 
souri Basin could happen everywhere else. 

Secretary Brannan. Mr. Smith, I think if we went to the very 
people who testified that there was conflict and who maintained that 
there was conflict and said, “You are wrong. There is no conflict. 
Read our testimony before Mr. Jones’ committee today,” they would 
still maintain that there is conflict because conflict is the tool with 
which they got done what they wanted to do, namely, stopped the 
building of the reservoir. If that tool does not work, they will drop 
that one and use another one. 

Mr. Smiru. I realize that they use whatever tool they can, but this 
is one we ought not to have so handy for them. 

Secretary Brannan. I will say to the committee we will certainly 
do every reasonable thing we can do to clarify for anybody who might 
be misinformed about our attitude on the on-channel works, just what 
our situation is. I want to make it clear, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of this committee, that I have from the very beginning said we 
are not the Government’s engineers. We have never attempted or had 
any inclination to want to do the engineering job of the flood-control 
work. We think we know the agricultural and the land-treatment part 
of this job. 

As for these things being engineering, they are only engineering in a 
very minor way. A local contractor in the neighborhood puts up those 
reservoirs under the supervision of the Soil Conservation Service 
people or the Forest Service people. As you can see from that map, 
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Mr. Davis, that is not a great engineering enterprise. There are no 
piles in there. All that is needed is a dragline, a couple of good bull- 
(LOZeTS, and maybe a couple of « arry alls, and they probably face that 
with rock, and there they have a good dam. 

Mr. Suirnu. If that is what they have in the Little Tallahatchie, they 
cost four or five thousand dollars; do they not ¢ 

secretary BRANNAN. Yes, | would Say maybe an average of LO, 
or inthatrange. Isn’t 10 about right 7 

Mr. Dykes. No. That is a little low. 

secretary BRANNAN. What would you Say the average 1s 

Mr. Dykes. I would say 25. 

Secretary Brannan. For that area? 

Mr. Dykes. About 25 in that area. 

Mr. Surru. That is bigger than Tallahatchie, which is four or five. 

Mr. Dykes. Thev are a little larger, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Davis. May I ask a question ¢ 

Mr. Se retary, this is so academic, [I hate to ask vou. Let us say 
my farm is here and under your program you say we should put this 
there. As you recall, you seid that 1 would as a formality be expected 
to lease that piece of land. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Just vive an easement on it. 

Mr. Davis. An easement / 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Then I would have to give t 
eorTess. 

Secretary Brannan. To get to it. You would also have to agree 
to maintain it after it was built. 

Mr. Davis. I would have to maintain this dam. 

Secretary Brannan. After it was built. 

Mr. Davis. As an individual farmer. 

Secretary Brannan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Would the Government with its funds actually build 
the dam at Federal cost ? 

Secretary Brannan. The Government will go with you, Mr. Davis, 
to a local contractor, or take a group of local contractors and t 
bid from the local contractors. The local contractor will build the 
dam, and when it is finished the dam will be pa d for by the flood 
control funds. 

Mr. Davis. Flood-control funds? 

Secretary Brannan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. That is very basic and very simple, but I start from the 
bottom and work up on this thing. I get vour point. So the Federal 
Crovernment pays for it. After this is bid by a local contractor he 
is oiven the job. It is ordered done and the Federal Government out 
of flood-control funds pays for the dam. But as an individual farmer 
or property owner I will have to maintain that dam once it has been 
built, at my cost. 

Secretary Brannan. Yes, sir. May I point out two other things? 
Before we allow that dam to start being built you will have to observe 
and do the rest of the things that need to be done, such as on the 
little watershed back there. 
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' Average installation cost (Federal plus non-Federal) of floodwater retarding structures 


ind drop structures in the Washita watershed is approximate ly $38.000 each. 
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Mr. Davis. That is this part. 

Secretary Brannan. That is that part but also that part. [Show- 
ing photograph.| You will do your contour work. 

Mr. Davis. This you call land management, do you not? 

Secretary Brannan. Well, land management, in that particular 
case, is Just making that field productive. That’s all. That was 
unusable land. Today it is a productive field. 

Mr. Dav Is. In other words, I would have to agree to accept the tech- 
nical advice, counsel, and assistance from your Department as to what 
should be done. In other words, how to plow this land and make the 
contours, and so on. 

Secretary Brannan. Yes. We do not tell you how to do it but we 
come in and say that this is the way to do it. If you have a better 
Vv ay and ean cony ince your soll-consery at ion clist rict supery isors —not 
just the Government but your soil-conservation-district. supervisors, 
that yours is better, then that vill be the plan. Chey are your fellow 
farmers. 

You see, here is one, Mr. Davis, under a dam. That land has been 
all treated below it. That is below the dam. That is now good alfalfa 
land whereas it was not producing anything before. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, 1 think this water finally could overflow. 
Will the Government build a way to bring that water downstream ? 

Secretary BranNAN. You put your finger on it. You see the lighter 
area. You just move your finger a little further. That is a grass 
runway. 

Mr. Davis. Isee, Then this water will eventually find its way down 
to this point. 

Secretary Brannan. Yes. It does go on down that way, or comes on 
down here and woes down that little stream by the side of your field. 

Mr. Davis. Then it will be so controlled that there would not be 
damage resulting from this overflowing without control over this 
flooded area. : 

Secretary Brannan. Yes. And, Mr. Davis, the farmer built little 
eheck dams in here. Or if it drops rapidly he will build a small 
cement drop so that if the water falls it will not wash the land away. 

Mr. Davis. You know, this has been very valuable to me, Mr. Secre- 
tary. I listened to you very carefully. I can see where we ought to 
do more selective treatment. In other words, w here this orent damage 
is being done, if we could concentrate our efforts mn places like that I 
believe we would get along further rather than just to shoot it like 
bird shot all over the country. If we could take the real hot spots 
end go in there with an integrated program, with everybody working 
together as a team, then I believe we could really make more progress 
than if you just throw your shots wild. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Mr. Davis, I just hope sometime you could ga 
into the Washita area one time, or one or two of these others, and 
just talk with the farmers there. They are as enthusiastic about 
that enterprise as anyone could be. You could no more take it away 
from them than anything else you could humanly do. 

Mr. Grorce. What is the average annual rainfall in that valley? 

Mr. Dyxes. About 20 inches in the Sandstone area of the Washita. 

Mr. Grorae. It is 20 inches in central Kansas. 

Mr. Strep. There have been years, have there not, Mr. George, when 
the rainfall has been 40 or 50 inches ? 
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Mr. Dykes. You may get that rainfall all in one rain, too, Mr. 
Steed. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Secretary, it is the plan of the subcommittee to 
visit the Washita River, we hope, in the next 30 days, and see the 
works at first hand. 

I recall when you were making your formal presentation, Mr. Secre- 
tary, that I directed an inquiry to you which I think you misunder- 
stood. That is on page 21 in the first paragraph. I made the inquiry 
as to whether or not in the allocation of costs you impose on wate 
borne transportation a cost that would contribute reimbursement to 
the Federal Government. For instance, on the Missour) River. do 
you think when you make improvements in navigation that the water- 
borne tratlic should bear part of that cost / 

Secretary Brannan. You mean in the form of tolls ¢ 

Mr. Jonrs. Yes. 

Secretary Brannan. Well, what I have said here, of course, Mr. 
Chairman, is that In appraising the over-all justification for the 
undertaking you allocate—and use the term here “allocate’—to the 
various end purposes their »roportionate share of the cost. We Sic 
that as far as transportation is concerned on the main stream, if 
is benefited, that that should be reflected in the report, Whether 
or not you ought to put toll charges on barge traffic. Mr. Chairman, 
I am not prepared tO say. That isa very, very complicated question. 

Mr. Jones. I had not made myself clear when I made that inquiry, 
and that is the reason why I wanted to go back to it. 

Secretary Brannan. I was thinking in terms of allocated rather 
than in terms of charging the user. 

Mr. Jones. As I understand you, Mr. Secretary, your contention 1s 
when there are separations of costs in a multiple-purpose project 
where the benefits are flood control, nav imation, hydroele tric power, 

Er 


and reclamation, ench one ot those factors of cost should be reim 


bursable to the item of that cost. Is that correct / 

Secretary Brannan. Yes. To the purpose for which it is installe 

Mir. Jones. And that should be the basis for the economic just fic 
tion of a project / 

Secretary Brannan. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, if there is reclamation the re 
costs should not become a part of the hydroe lectric caste 4 

Secretary Brannan. That is right. 

Mr. JONES. Therefore, the charges made on electricity should not 
reflect a burden of the Irrigation and reclamat on works earried as a 
part of that cost. 

Secretary Brannan. That is right, sir. Mr. Chairman, just to 
make this completely clear, as we go along in the development of 
major land-reclamation undertakings we get deeper and deeper into 
the kind of project in which the public benefit been s to increase the 
value over the specific individual benefits. I can take you from my 
home in Denver and in an hour’s drive show you a project which the 
farmers themselves could do, and which h is served them evel since 
they built it in the late 1800's. They needed no Government help. 
All they had to do was build a little dam across the river and bring 
the water down to their lands by gravity. There was no public benefit 
at all. That was their own personal benefit. Then vou vo on to the 
so-called Carey Act types of projects which were author zed for a 
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while in which you began to get a project which cost a little bit more 
than the immediate benefits could support. Therefore the State got 
into the enterprise and helped to finance it after a fashion. 

Now we have progressed to the bigger and the more difficult and 
the more expensive ones, and I think we ought to face the fact that 
now the great projects to be built in this country cannot be paid for 
simply by the direct services which they render. There are over-all 
publhe services which are more important. 

I say to you for a certainty that the cost of developing water for a 
specific acre of land, when it runs to $1,000 or in that area, cannot be 
borne by that land and be paid out except if you allocate it over four 
or five generations of people. 

Therefore you look at it and see there is a real public interest in 
putting more land into cultivation and therefore part of this money 
must just be charged off to the public interest, and that is all. Call it 
subsidies; call it any other thing: it is a part of the cost of making 
that piece of land more useful, which the owner of the piece of land 
cannot sustain. 

The same is true in power, and the same is true in some of the other 
areas. As we moved forward from 1900 we got into these kinds of 
projects. 

Mr. Jones. We are oratified that you could come, Mr. Secretary. 
We have two other witnesses appearing from the Department. If 
there is need for vou to return we will certainly try to arrange it. 

Secretary Brannan. I shall be very happy to return, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jones. Let me thank you for the committee as well as for 
my self. The committee will adjourn, 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned until 
10 o'clock the following day, Wednesday, April 23, 1952.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23, 1952 


CoMMITTEE ON Purpiic Works, 
SrEcIAL SUBCOMMITTEE lo Srupy Civit Works, 
Washinat Ti. dD. C. 


The spe ial sub ommittee met, pursual t to adjournment, at 10 a. m. 
in room 1302, New House Office Building, Hon. Robert E. Jones, Jr., 
presiding. 

Charles D. Curran, staff director. 

Mr. Jones. This morning we have scheduled Dr. Salter. He has 
been called out of town. however. and Mr. Ly Kes 1S represel ting him. 

Mr. Dy kes, we are delighted to have you. 


STATEMENTS OF J. C. DYKES, DEPUTY CHIEF, SOIL CONSERVATION 
SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE; AND CARL BROWN, 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Dykes. Mr. Chairman, I am J. C. Dykes, Deputy Chief of the 
Soil Conse vation Service. | believe Dr. Salter expr ssecdl his regrets 
to the chairman yesterday that he had to leave after the session yester- 
day and could hot be here today. He asked me to express his regrets 
to the committee. 

This prepared statement reads: 


It is a privilege to appear before your committee to explain the responsibili- 
ties that have been delegated to the Soil Conservation Service in formulating 
watershed programs and installing authorized works of improvement. Secre 
tary Brannan has pointed out in his statement that primary responsibility for 
departmental activities under the Flood Control Act of 1956 has been assigned 
to the Forest Service and Soil Conservation Service Assistance is provided, 
however, by the Production and Marketing Administration in determining and 
administering the direct aids needed to assure the installation of land-treatment 
measures, or conservation practices on farms and ranches. The Extension 
Service determines and provides educational assistance and the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics gives consulting help in economic evaluations, 

If you will permit me, I would like first to give you a very brief summary of 
our philosophy in the Soil Conservation Service concerning the role of water- 
shed treatment in flood prevention and control. 

We believe that the attack on flood-damage prevention must begin where the 
rains fall and the runoff starts—that is, in the fields and pastures and forests, and 
that it can end only when the runoff has safely reached the ocean. We believe 
wholeheartedly in coordinated planning and treatment of entire watersheds 
and drainage basins in cooperation with the Army Corps of Engineers, with soil- 
conservition districts, with watershed associations, and with all other Federal, 
State, and local agencies that have a responsibility in land and water 
management. 
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Our job in the Soil Conservtion Service is, first of all, to assist landowners 
and operators to use their land within its capability, and to treat it with sound 
conservation practices in accordance with its needs; that is the first step in flood 
prevention. seyond this, our job is to assist organizations of local people to 
install upstream flood-prevention measures, such as small retarding structures, 
guly plugs, and channel improvements. If, through such a program, we can 
cause the water which falls on the lands in the upper watersheds to delay 
its race to the sea, we have completed an essential part of the total job of 
flood prevention and control. 

jut this kind of program alone will not prevent occasional flooding of the 
main river valleys and the cities in them. Additional controls such as reservoirs, 
levees, and other main-channel protective works will be needed to safeguard 
the flood plains of our major rivers against such disasters as we have experienced 
last July and again this month in the Missouri River Basin. This main river job 
is the responsibility of the Corps of Engineers, which has ably fulfilled its 
responsibilities for more than a century. 


NATURE OF DEPARTMENT'S WATERSHED PROGRAMS 


In carrying out our responsibilities for formulating watershed programs and 
installing authorized works of improvement, we keep constantly in mind that 
in most of the smaller to medium-sized watersheds such as the Washita River 
in Oklahoma, Salt-Wahoo Creeks in Nebraska, or the Green River in Kentucky, 
75 percent or more of the total flood damage is caused by smaller floods of the 
kind that occur, on an average, more frequently than once in 10 years. In 
other words, they are the year-by-year floods that receive only local notices, 
not widespread headlines throughout the entire country such as are given to 
the flood now occurring in the Missouri and upper Mississippi River Valleys, 
Not only does a major part of the damage in the smaller and medium size water- 
sheds come from frequent small tloods but, as the Secretary pointed out, an 
estimated three-quarters of the Nation’s total flood damages occur in such 
watersheds 

If these smaller floods in tributary valleys could be reduced to the point 
where overflow on most of the bottom lands would not occur more often than 
once in 10 years, the flood risk to agriculture there would then be more nearly 
comparable to other agricultural risks with which farmers are constantly con- 
fronted. Our first and primary objective is to accomplish this 

More than 5 percent of the total agricultural land of the Nation lies in the 
flood plains of small tributary valleys. There is more land subject to recur- 
ring tlood losses in these small valleys than all the remaining land that can be 
brought under irrigation with the available water supply in the 17 Western 
States. One of the largest potential sources of increase in agricultural produc- 
tion, Which will be acutely needed in the next 25 years, can be brought about 
through protection of these small tributary valley lands. This kind of land, 
in the main, is potentially the most productive land we have, and least subject to 
erosion damage. Moreover, the protection of this land against excessive flood- 
water and sediment damages can be achieved, on an average, at less cost per 
acre than the addition of new land through irrigation or, in many cases, at a 
less cost than by land clearing. Only the potential increase in production on 
upland farms, as a result of the application of soil and water conservation 
measures and improved technology, which is the core of our watershed improve- 
ment programs, exceeds in value the benefits to be expected from protection of 
small valleys against the hazards of frequent flooding. 

Watershed improvement programs designed primarily to protect tributary 
valleys against overflow from smaller floods will, however, provide some benefits 
to main river valleys. Some of the smaller floods in the large valleys may be 
essentially eliminated and some reduction may be made in the extent of the 
larger floods. Watershed programs will have only relatively minor effects, 
however, on the disaster-type floods such as those experienced: in the main 
Kansas and Missouri River valleys last summer and this month. Our program 
will have a major effect, however, in reducing the high rate of silting in many 
downstream flood-control reservoirs, thus preserving them for future generations, 

Coordinated watershed planning to prevent or control all types of tloods and 
give protection to farmers and city folks alike will require, as we see it, three 
principal types of operations, each coordinated with the others in point of time 
and balanced in terms of public financial resources made available. They are: 

(1) Land treatment. Land-treatment measures such as contour cultivation, 
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terracing, cover crops, and woodland management prevent erosion, maintain soll 
fertility, conserve water by storing it in the soil, prevent damage on the farm 
from the erosive action of rainfall and runoff, and reduce the sediment loads 
of creeks and rivers. Land-treatment measures are already being rapidly 
installed by landowners under the programs of the locally organized soil con 
servation districts, aided by technical assistance from the Soil Conservation 





Service as well as by educational assistance and direct financial aids The rate 
of assistance provided needs to be stepped up, however, to achieve more rapid 
protection of watershed areas 

(2) Upstream waterflow retardation and channel stabilization This phase 
of watershed improvement involves work by the Federal Government and c 
operating State and local agencies on the tributaries and smaller waterways 
control or retard runoff from neighboring farms. These measures, such a 
small retarding structures, gully plugs, and channel improvements, which are 
installed largely by contract, alleviate damage to the agriculture of the s el 
watersheds above the downstream engineering works. They slow run I 
stabilize sources of sediment in upstream channels They represent te 
control operations over and above what is ordinari dor hy gh the i 
land conservation job, 

3) Downstream ftlood-control measures rhes re the rve rest irs d 
levees constructed on the major waterways to control flood flows in the 
river valleys Such measures alleviate urban and agricultural damages I 
major floods lower down the main ers Chis wor s the responsibilit f 
the Corps of Engineers 

There you have, as we understand it, a coordinated approach to flood preven 
tion and control—a program that protects the tarmer or rancher of the uplands 


as well as of the lowlands, and the upstream bottom lands and the downstream 
cities, as well. 
Let me return now for a moment to the question of the relative effects of these 


three pha es of the total job The first part of the three part JoD is and treat 
ment. The larger the storm or flood event, the less relative effect a land-treat 
ment program alone will have Let me illustrate this from the results of car 

ful studies on our watershed experiment station at Waco, Tex These research 
studies carried out there during the past 15 years show that the peak rate o 
discharge from a 300-acre watershed, for a flood of 2-yvea1 equency would be 
reduced 27 percent by a land-treatment program For a 5-year flood, the redu 

tion would be 16 percent: for a 10-year flood, 1214 percent 


Mr. JONES. May | inquire at that point 4 Do you have any studies 
of any other area than the Waco area ? 

Mr. Dyk s. We have three of these stat ions, Mr. Jones, 

One at Hastings, Nebr.: one at Coshocton, ( Yhio: and one in Waco 
We would like to have ot he rs, but our research fw ds Ss mply do not 
permit us to operate any additional] hydrologic stations. 

Mr. Macer. Mr. Dykes, may I inquire, when you say for a 5-year 
flood the reduction would he 16 percent, do you mean you take Al 
average over a 5 year period ¢ 

Mr. Dykes. No, sir. A 5-year flood is the size of a flood that would 
occur once 1n 5 years, 

Mr. Macer. I see. 

Mr. Dykes. As opposed to 
That saterm we use to des Ghnate how freque) tly we get a flood of a 
certain maonitude 


flood t] il would occur once 1n Zo years 


for a 25-vear flood, near! 1O percent: ad for hO-vear floo ibout S per 
Using data from many search stations 1 ntained f 1 good many ve 
past by the Department of Agriculture, we are ble to pre t, within 
Sonuible degree of ; CUPaACYS Heit i ai-treatment progera le on 
watershed throughout the counti kor example our evaluation of the 
watershed program on the Grand Neosho) Rivet ecomme ed j a surve 
report which is now befor ‘ ‘ tee, oul ! vse | e le to est 
that on South Cottonwood Cre tributary are Wf 51.8 square les in Mario 
County, Kans., the ree mendes ind-treatment measure one would redu 
the peak discharge of an ant flood by an esti ‘ i percent f { 
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frequency flood, by 18 percent; of a 10-year flood, by 7.5 pereent; and of a 50- 
year flood, by 5 percent. 

In the light of these data, we have, in order to provide a higher degree of 
flood protection in the headwater tributary valleys, included in our program 
for the Grand (Neosho) watershed a series of small upstream waterflow-retard- 
ing structures. In South Cottonwood Creek, the proposed retarding structures 
would reduce the remaining peak discharge of annual floods by about 16 percent, 
after the recommended land-treatment program had reduced the peaks by 45 
percent. The retarding structures would, howeve r, result in a 33 pereent addi- 
tional reduction in peak flow for a 4-year flood, 38 percent for a 10-year flood, 
and about 41 percent for a 50-year flood. 

Mr. Jones. May I inquire at that point? I do not like to interrupt 
you, but how do you account for the increased percentages in reduc- 
tion with an increase of rainfall? 

Mr. Dykes. Are you talking about the retarding structures now, 
Mr. Jones? 

Mr. JONES. Yes, sIr, I am talking about the retarding structures, 
You say: 

The retarding structures would, however, result in a 33 percent additional 
reduction in peak flow for a 4-year flood, 38 percent for a 10-year flood, and 
about 41 percent for a 50-year flood. 

It seems the ratio would go down instead of increase. 

Mr. Dykes. I think, to understand the reduction in damage that 
would result from that retarding structure, I should say the retard- 
ine structure has a draw-down tube through it. 

Mr. JONI S. Yes. 

Mr. Dyxes. It is coordinated with a number of other structures to 
the stream channel capacity. In other words, the draw-down tubes 
when all were discharging would not exceed the capacity of the stream 
channel below to carry off the overflow waters 

These structures, Mr. Jones, are designed for control of a 25-year 
flood. In other words, there would be no water, or little or no water 
that would go over the spillways of these structures u ip to the 25 year 
flood. So that you would with your r larger Hood have some damages, 
of course. You would have some water going over the spillway. 
There would be probably some damage to the crops, but Ss reducing 
the total percent, the amount of water that you held back with your 
structure would still result in a larger decrease percentagewise up 
there with the smaller flood, because the total damages are larger. 

Mr. Jones. How did you arrive at that conclusion / 

Mr. Dyxes. Your total damages are larger. 

Mr. Jones. If you have a 25 year capacity flood retardation reser- 
voir. If it goes to that 25 percent, then that is the maximum. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Dyxes. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, we will say that is 100 percent because 
that is the maximum capacity of all of the installation. ‘Then over 
and above that is an excessive flow. Over and beyond your normal 
outlets. Is that right? 

Mr. Dyxes. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. If you have that excess, you are going to decrease in- 
stead of increase percent: igewise in the capacity. 





1 Explanation ; For a dam with an uncontrolled outlet a relatively small volume of 
water is detained + small floods as compared with large ones The outflow rate is con- 
trolled by the head on the entrance to the draw-down tube. Hence the percent reduction 
in peak discharge is greater for the larger floods, at least up to the 50-year flood. 
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Mr. Dyxes. No, si 

Mr. Jonres. We have different sets of figures somewhere. 

Mr. Dy KES, Yes, sir. I am ifraid we do. 

Let us put it this wav: The damage from a 50 year flood, we will 
iV, $s $1,000,000 n this particular one watershed. 

With the 50 year flood we reduce it by i. total of $410,000 or 41 per- 
ent. You see, If all woes back to vi r total flo Te damage and the 
ntagve you re duce the flood damage, 

Jones. That would just be an inverse order for making esti- 


per e 
Mr 
tes, 
Mr. Dyxers. Your total dollar damage might be higher, but the pea 
} 


I ICSS. 


eent of your total damage would 
Mr. J INES I See. You take the end results and make your esti- 
Te 


Mr. Dykes. Yes, ir. I think vou 1 ist do that. ft othe words, 


Vo! total a ler clot awe | " anne J ay fi le] y+] Ixy 
VOur total Gotar GQahiage ron) your vV-vyear Hood Wo Cl (le DOLI@SSLy 
ve hie@her, but the total percentage 1n reduction would bye also rrenter 


DY il stallation of these measure 
Mr. Jones. I see. 
Nir. Dykes (reading) 





In other words, the combination of ind-treatment mea res and waterflow 
retarding dams gives a balanced progr: that.w protect the South Cotton 
wood Creek bottom lands to such an exte1 ha he l oe} he 
no larger thal he sks such as d ! hail nd ins¢ ! The pro 
t ty ol h illevy can be kept toal ed ( ling f he 
upland ‘ Of Irsé e benef ft his progra ( ‘ , 

the ! te ad ¢ ‘ \ ey s rp ine 

L ¢ iit i i she l ! ( a \ d { eek WV t t t | i 
flood | ed dan i aqaownh of he 1 I até t} (s a ) 
R ‘ IT f é hn rder e] t ‘ SSul i | Ore t ( ! | } 

eas nd 1 mn! er 1 fl 1 pla ig perfil ~ t 
July tha ( ileguard there otl eas es ! cle | 
program may be needed 

I would like to add here just a word about our constru n a ties rhe 
Soil Conservation Service, from the very beginning of I and 
serval progra nil l built substa il stru es f ‘ ! ‘ 
ment We ive SO | ded exte e technica , { ‘ ’ 
earth-dam « truction including, f ‘ mple, dan l el ‘ ling 
Lyy. 

Phes« ill water-fl retarding d Ss are ns ed of rth 1 é 
nodern methods ethod hat are com! y used Fede 
rhey e gel \ ] inh ae Le | ind { Corl ‘ na 
I I that all e hand ed Dy res I l ( I I f ( ( ! rie 
oun \ inv contra r who does ] I higt f 
earthfills and culverts can construct these small dat ecording peci 
fications 

The Soil Conservation Service adapts its designs te eet t) is 
encountered For example, where the objective is primarily to protect agri- 
cultural bottom lands, the Service provides a grassed spillway that is eco l 
efficient. and fully adequate for the purpose. These spillways come into use only 
as a result of flows exceeding 25-year frequency 

The Service has pioneered in research and investigations on this kind of con 
struction We have maintained at Stillwater, Okla., for the past 15 years, an 
outdor hydraulics laboratory specializing in studies of the hydraulic efficiency 
of various kinds of grasses and vegetative channels in their resistance to and 


capacity to carry wate rflow safely The Service has a'so carried on a coopera 
tive research project at St. Anthony Falls Hydraulic Laboratory, University of 
Minnesota, to study hydraulic characteristics and develop principles of designs 
of concrete spillways, small concrete structures required for stabilizing sma 

watercourses, outlets of small dams, and related purposes This project 1 
been under way for more than 10 years. The Soil Conservation Service and 


the Forest Service have been carrying out hydrologic investigations on small 
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watersheds for more than 20 years. These studies have provided a basis for 
calculating rates of runoff from small agricultural and forested watersheds and 
for developing methods for determining flood-routing procedures in headwater 
tributary valleys. 

We are convinced that the water-flow-retarding and other supplemental struc 
tures already completed under our watershed program in such areas as the 
Washita River Valley in Oklahoma will stand the searching examination of any 
impartial appraisal. We would like to point out that these works are constructed 
1 at costs per cubie yard of fill 


at costs per acre-foot of detention storage an 
ich are being con 


that compare favorably with costs of most major dams wh 
structed in the country today, no matter how large 

In order to assure the technical adequacy of we 
Service we have over the years, 
a ell-balanced technical staff. 
logy, woodland 


rk done under the respon 


sibility assigned to the Soil Conservation 
assembled and trained what we consider to be 
In addition to our technical Spee ialists in soils gronomy, bio 


management, geology, ete., we have some 1,100 professionally trained engineers 








who specialized in civil, irrigation drainage, and agricultural engimeering. 
They have had a wide and varied experience In t conservation field Some 
have been engaged primarily in the research aspects of hydrology, hydraulics, 
soil mechanics, structural design, irrigation, and drainage \ large number 


are especially well qualified in the planning, design, lay-out, and supervision 


of construction of the smaller type of earth dams resulting from the experi 
ence gained in building more than 10,000 water-flow-control structures, 215,000 
farm and ranch ponds, and nearly 400 floodwater detention and sediment-control 
struetures 

Our preliminary examinations and surveys follow a patte! quite similar 
to that used by the Corps of Engineers, with which you are familiar These 


procedure s. as well as those followed in instulling authorized works of improve 
ment. are described in a supplementary statement which we are submitting to 


you for the record 
We are giving careful consideration to the comments made by the staff of 


your commitee recently on the Green River, Ky. and Tenn atershed survey 


report for which the Soil Conservation Service had been assigned responsibility. 
We feel that the presentation of program recotime datio could be readily 
revised in conformity with your staff suggestions. Other suggestions can be 


adopted to improve future reports. We would like to point out, however, that 
due to the nature of our watershed reports, as contrasted with reports of the 
Corps of Engineers which deal with a relatively few specific large structures, 


t would be impractical, generally, to present our recommendations in the form 
of a specific plan of measures by spe fic location For example, maps in 
sufficient detail to show such measures (about 4 inches to the mile) are not 
prepared until operations are authorized. For an area su h as the Green River 
* maps laid end to end would more than cover this committee 





witershed, plannit 


room Experience to date indicates that the cost of work plans averages about 
15 cents per acre or S100 per square m le This would bviouslv represent an 
unjustified cost at the survey stage for areas of large size We do, however, 
obtain such planning data on sample subwatersheds a i basis for program 
formulation 

Moreover. because our program involves the cooperation of thousands of in 
dividual landowners and operators, such work plans shoul ot be prepared 


more than a year in advance of installation, and should be develoy ed in coopera 
tion with the local people concerned after funds are appropriated for installation 
It is worth noting that approximately 5 percent of the farm land of the country 
changes ownership every yeal As many of our programs are recommended 
er a period of 20 vears, it could be expected that much of 


ra 


to he carried out o : } 
the land would have passed into new ownership from the time of the pre 


authorization survey to the program’s completion. 


We realize Mir. Chairmat that the time aval ye has nermitted only a sketchy 
presentation of the watershed programs, which we believe are vital counter 
part of the flood-control works on major stream We h e tried to cover those 
ports which we have felt would be of particular interes to the « mittes Woe 
shall, however, be pleased to t1 to clari ! point pol ch you ma 


desire further information. 

That is the end of Dr. Salter’s statement. He has prepared, Mr. 
Jones, a suppleme tarv statement which ql ite rr nethy and cove} 
the details of the formulation of water hed lmproveme nt programs. 
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Also certain information concerning the economic evaluations that 
are used, and other material which I would like t 
record. 
Mr. Jones. Without objection, let it become part of the record. 
(The supplementary statement referred to is as foll 


o submit for the 


miOoWSs } 
‘ s i} IR M. Sa rn. ¢ ~~ ( 
SERVI I I » STATES Det i rF A 
ATIO | \TERSH IMI I 
When a reiiminary eXumimnatio ] Ss ] ated 1 ‘ sive irve 
warranted the department iz vy responsible for ve j 1 i 
e cooperating agency, prepares a work outline « re 7 , 
lids lh Lime I ot surve \\ k a a rit nm ¢ f hie int \ ete 
A det i surve Ss sSturte fte r \ muti . ‘ | ‘ 
pprove und a survey pal ‘ SEC ppropr 








gy a watershed-inprove ! im tv gene! pes inte 
epend L rine Sures e Ze! Lily ¢ ere ni t > - as 
plemental s ctural measures both of w ( re site I eve ‘ ‘ i 
eros lor Vater d sed gy ! he i she 
The info ion obtained by 1 ! f ( Laie t four br! 
iSSeS 
l. Determination of erosion, flood te l St it Lue ir yses 
f the relat n of flood discharges ane ~t nt | l \ ( 
ditions This involves a study of nume s ftloo over the re l¢ history 
of the watershed, with an appraisal of ; thie iflerer nis Of « izes wil I 
have been experienced In this task the survey party works closel) th othe 
agencies which have collected sin l til or re ng so, sé i \ i 
duplication and develop a coordinated picture 
2. Determination of the characteristics of the soils d use d plar 


over the watershed, and an an: of tion « ( 


n ilvsis the present cond 


land use and of its likely contribution to floods This includes study of the 
mounts Of runotl that are produced trom different soils in different types of 
use and with different kinds of vegetative cover. Clean cultivated d, for 


example, will contribute much more to surface runoff than will the same land 
when covered with good tore ]-1 








hg forest vegetation or well-managed pasture 
3. Based on a study of the areas of land in each land-use S, er conditiol 
and soil type, detailed estimates are prepared of the measures needed to it 
prove watershed conditions and decrease the volumes of runoff nd erods & 
that cause floodwater and sediment damage Along with tl pp f 
needed changes, an analysis is made of the accomplishments whit ke 
he § ied by work now being done by landowners with suc) esis “ R . 
ivailable from the various agencies of the Government hese plishmer 
e subtracted from the total needs, in order to give data on how 
work must be done to achieve flood and sediment-da ge preve ( 
a reasonable length of time 
t Atte pre 1 estimate re l able et led ’ es , le f } 
effects which these changes will actually have in reducil floodwater. e1 
and sediment damace 
In formulating the program of land-treatment measures fo watershed a 
sufficient number of appropriate samples are chosen whicl re repres ‘ 
of the various physiographic divisions of the watershed nd , d R 
for determining erosion, floodwater, and sediment damage 
These samples are stud ed in det to determine the prese naiti of 
the land and to form a basis for planning the units s it eacl e will 
used in accordance W th its pi ities me tre ted t 
needs. This study also provides a basis for dete1 eeded 
Stal ng fa waterway 
rhe types and qua ties of the pra f and n ‘ ‘ | 
head nh «ie il ile hen expanded aete ‘ ( 
physiograpl divisions and of the ¢ re watershed 
We fer tistied, based « experi e sil LO87 
| the s pit proced ‘ it I aeterl re | cle 
p o le l el re Sol ~ 
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These needed practices and measures make up the land-treatment portion of 
the program for the watershed which is aimed at increasing the capacity of the 
soil to absorb water and to retard the rates at which water moves off the land. 

In formulating the structural portion of a watershed program, sample tribu- 
taries representing the various physiographic divisions of the watershed are 
selected. These selections are usually controlled by the presence of rainfall 
and stream-gaging stations within the tributary area which furnish basic data 
used in the hydrologic and hydraulic analysis required. From various pre- 
liminary studies the location and amount of erosion, flood-water and sediment 
damages are determined. More detailed studies are then made to determine the 
appropriate measures required to alleviate these damages. The types and amount 
of measures needed in the various physiographic areas are then expanded in order 
to determine the needs for te entire watershed. 

The supplemental structures are designed to reduce erosion, floodwater, and 
sediment damages primarily along small watercourses. Various types of struc- 
tures contribute to this end, the kinds recommended depending on the type, 
amount, and location of damage. Waterflow retarding structures, channel] im- 
provements, and dikes are used to reduce floodwater damage while bank stabil- 
ization, gully control, and grade stabilization structures, and sediment traps 
are used to reduce bank and gully erosion and sediment damaces 

All of the measures recommended in the watershed-improvement program are 
designed to work in unison to prevent floodwater, erosion, and sediment dam- 
ages on the upland and to reduce erosion, floodwater, and sediment damage 
along tributary streams. This work also produces very substantial benefits 
through increased production of crops and forest products; through the enhance- 
ment of the general welfare of the people in the watershed; through improve- 
ments in recreational facilities; through increased stability of the watershed 
economy; and in other ways. A thorough appraisal of all these benefits, both 
monetary and nonmonetary, gives a basis for judging whether the benefits are 
worth the investment. 


STANDARDS FOR ECONOMIC JUSTIFICATION 


The primary purpose of the Department’s watershed programs is to bring 
about runcff and waterflow retardation, soil-erosion prevention and other bene- 
fits through the most effective utilization of land, water, and associated re- 
sources that are consistent with physical and economic feasibility. A careful 
weighing of program expectations and of alternative means for accomplishing 
desired results is helpful in selecting measures that will bring about desired 
social and economic benefits to local communities, regions, and the Nation 
through the timely and coordinated development, conservation, and utilization 


of agricultural resources. 

The evaluation of effects is made and expressed in the manner considered 
most effective and appropriate for particular programs, including the use of 
monetary estimates, quantitative description of physical effects, explanatory 
statements of intangible values, or combinations of such terms and considera- 
tions. Evaluation of benetits and costs in monetary terms is required for the 
programs of watershed-improvement measures and practices designed for the 
primary purpose of reducing erosion, floodwater, and sediment damages that 





are proposed for authorization under flood-control legislation, 

Every effort is being made to base such evaluations on sound economie and 
technological principles and standards. Although considerable progress has 
been made in establishing more systematic evaluation procedures over the past 
several years, the complexity of certain measurement problems is such as to 
require continued attention to improving evaluation methodology. 

The Department has participated actively with other Federal agencies in the 
work of developing mutually acceptable principles, procedures, and standards 
for determining benefits and costs of proposed water-resources projects and 
programs. It feels strongly that the adoption of sound and uniform approaches 
will contribute materially toward improving the formulation and selection of 
justified projects and programs. 

With certain exceptions the basic evaluation practices currently in effect are 
consistent with those proposed by the Subcommittee on Benefits and Costs of the 
Federal Inter-Agency River Basin Committee. Emphasis in the Department’s 
approach is placed on comparable coverage of program benefits and costs, with 
primary attention to their measurement from a public viewpoint. At each stage 
of program development, suitable criteria, with respect to selections of measures, 


soe 
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are employed to insure that the benefits of all parts of the program to be recom- 
mended are greater than the costs. The basic approach used in evaluation 1s 
that of estimating differences between expectations with and without the pro 
posed program in operation. The Department believes these basic principles 
and methods to be generally sound and to provide effective guides for the devel- 


opment and evaluation of programs, 


REQUIREMENTS FROM OTHER THAN FEDERAL SOURCES 


The watershed-survey reports recently referred to your committee recommend 
that the Department provide help to landowners and operators in the form of 
technical assistance and direct aids. The local contribution generally consists 

f sharing the initial installation cost. Direct aids from department appro- 


ations provided through regular program channels, would constitute a Federal 


mtribution in the public interest. In addition, individual farm operators 
issume the obligation for maintenance and other expenses including, in some 
ases, temporary loss of income from the land until new measures or systems 
of farming become ellective The contribution expected from local interests 
toward the installation cost of individual land-treatment measures varies from 
100 to 20 percent Those measures which provide immediate recognizable bene- 
ts to the individual farmers are usually installed and financed in large part by 
them Other measures which are important to the over-al vatershed-improve- 
ment program but which are too expensive in relation to the farmers ability to 
iy or produce benefits which are too long deferred to be of material interest to 
individual farmer, are financed in larger part and sometimes stalled by the 
Federal Government The Federal Government provides technical assistance 
for planning and applying the measures. It also shares the cost of educational 
assistance with State and local governments. For most programs, the local 
participation for installation of range and cropland measures amounts to from 
40 to GO percent ol their total cost Local interests also assume full re ponsi- 
bility for maintenance of the lar d-treatment measures 
The installation costs of structures are borne by the Federal Gove I l 
by local interests State, county, other public and private interests and- 
owners, and operators participate in the installation, generally in the fo [ 
supplying equipment, material, sites, and services at their disposal, according 
to the benefits expected to accrue to their respective interests For exal ple, 
easements for the structure sites and the flownge ureas above wate! flow el dl- 
ing structures constructed to date have been furnished by the local people In 


the Los Angeles River watershed flood prevention program, the Los Angeles 
County flood-control district shares with the Federal Government in the cost of 
construction of minor channel improvements on a 50-50 basis in addition to 


obtaining easements for rights-of-way In the Little Sioux River, lowa, water- 
shed program, the county highway departments furnish half of the cost of the 
earthfill construction of dams which serve the dual purposes of Waterway 
stabilization and county highway crossings rhe Federal share in ¢ h case is 
based on the amount of general pul ic benefits Mainte nee osts of all struc- 
tures installed on private lands are assumed by the local people. 

PROCEDURES FOR INSTALLATION OF MEASURES MAKING 1 AUTHORI ) rERSHED 


IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS (CONSTRI TION ) 


Measures installed on Federal lands are installed and maintained by the 
Federal Government. 

In most of the 11 watersheds in which works of improvement programs are 
authorized, watershed associations have been formed, such as the Washita 


(Okla.) Valley Cou { 


il of Soil Conservation Districts, for facilitating the coop- 


f , 


anning, installation, operation, and maintenance of most 


1¢ 
erative aspects of pl 
of the measures to be installed on private lands These associations are made 
up of representatives of each of the soil conservation districts lying wholly or 
partly within the watershed and of other concerned groups. Matters of water 
shed-wide concern such as determination of subwatershed boundaries and of 
priorities, by subwatersheds, in which work is to be undertaken are worked out 
with these associations, Each individual ion district is respo! 

sible for arrangements with local soil-conservation district cooperators for in- 
stallation, operation, and maintenance of the portion of the program located 
within that district The district governing body enters into appropriate agree 
ments with the assisting department agency and with the landowners and opera- 





soil conserva 
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tors and others concerned covering working relations and the actual accom 
plishment of the work 

The subwatershed boundaries within an authorized watershed are determined 
on the basis of the drainage areas which will constitute the mest effective plan- 
ning and operations units. The requirements of design for retarding and routing 
waterflow generally determine such boundaries on the basis of hydrologic factors 
Of considerable importance in some areas is the delineation of subwatershed 
boundaries so as to encompass a group of farms of such number as will facili 
tate the planning, installation and cost sharing of land treatment and struc 
tural measures—that is, a group having common soil and water problems 

Priorities for work, by subwatersheds, are determined in consultation with the 
watershed associations, mentioned above, or whatever body is representing the 
local people in the watershed. The factors governing determination of prierity 
are: 

(1) The relative importance of the several subwatersheds from the stand 
point of critical sources of floodwater and sediment 

(2) The extent of understanding, acceptance, and application by the land 
owners and operators of soil and water conservation measures on their respective 
farms or ranches 


(3) The willingness and ability of the landowners and operators to cooperate in 
the installation, operation, and maintenance of the planned works of improve 


ment, 

(4) The location of the subwatershed within the watershed, particularly with 
reference to high-damage areas and improvements, such as major reservoirs 

When agreement has been reached as to the high priority subwatersheds in 
which works of improvement shoud be initiated, subwatershed work plans for 
those subwatersheds are prepared jointly by technicians of the Department and 
by the local people so that there will be a common understanding and acceptance 
of the specific measures required, where they are to be located, when they should 
be installed, and how the installation is to be accomplished, including how the 
costs are to be shared. 

Each subwatershed work plan ineludes all of the land treatment measures 
and supplemental structures required and feasible for the prevention of erosion 
and the reduction of flood and sediment damages within the subwatershed, 
tegether with a schedule, by years, for accomplishing the total program in 
the subwatershed. Bach subwatershed work plan is developed with the objec 
tive of achieving the maximum feasible reduction in erosion, floodwater and 
sediment damages on watershed and valley lands within the subwatershed sub- 
stantially in accordance with the remedial program recommended for the water- 
shed in the survey report upon which congressional authorization was based 
As an administrative check on the soundness of such work plans, an analysis 
is usually made of the relation between the estimated average annual equivalent 
of the costs and the expected average annua! benefits resulting from the work 

Local agreements are entered into between individual or groups of landowners 
and the soil-conservation district, covering the specific terms of cooperation for 
earrying out work. For example, a soil and water conservation plan for an 
individual farm will state the land use and treatment agreed upon, a schedule 
for accomplishment and what the farmer will do and what the soil-conservation 
district will do. Easements for structure sites are usually granted by the land 
owner to the woil-conservation district or other political subdivision of gover! 
ment A memorandum of understanding between the soil-conservation district 
(or other acceptable local body) and the Department, sets forth the general terms 
of cooperation between the two parties. In it, the general basis is laid for 
making available the facilities provided under the flood-control appropriations, 
including technical services, equipment, materials, and supplies. 

Installation of land treatment measures on privately owned land is primarily 
the responsibility of the landowners or operators on whose land the measures are 
installed. The greater portion of the actual installation work and cost is borne 
by the landowners or operators. They may receive direct aid in installing cer 
tuiin measures from the Agricultural Conservation Program of Production and 
Marketing Administration. Technical services needed in the planning, lay-out, 
end follow-up are provided by the Soil Conservation Service, Forest Service, and 


State agency technicians as may he assigned to the soil-conservation district or 


project area. Since all of the local particpation ig on a voluntary basis, it is 
essential that landowners take a major part in the planning, scheduling, and 
execution of land-treatment measures to be installed on their individual farms 


and of those measures which require joint action by a group of farmers 





at, tent de 


abum om, 
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The matter of timing of installation of measures is often of great importance, 
The effectiveness and sustained performance of certain related measures may 
depend upon the respective time of their installation. Specifically, for example, 
it is important that land treatment and watercourse stabilizing measures be 
installed and functioning where needed to control heavy sediment contributing 
areas in watersheds above waterflow retarding structures before the latter are 
constructed. 

Contracts are let for those measures (principally structur: n nature) pr 
viding primarily off-site benefits or which cannot be installed witl equipment 
commonly found on the farm or ranch or requiring skills beyond the capacity 
of the local people to perform. Detailed designs, specifications and cost estimates, 






are prepared by Soil Conservation Service technicians. Invitations to bid are 
sually issued by the Federal Government to contractors no may be interested 
in bidding on the work. The customary requirements with respect to bond, 
methods of payment, acceptance of the work, and general regulations governing 
the issuance of contracts for Federal work are followed Allotments of con 
rolle materials are obtained fe the smal ount of stratexzice mate ils l 
may be in short supply. Contracts are let under competitive bidding to the 


lowest responsible bidder. Although the policy of the Department is to have the 
tructures built by private contractors, the work may be done u er force ac 
if suitable bids are not obtained, or where it would otherwise be to the advantage 
f the Governmen »> handle the work in that fashion 

Operation and maintenance of works of improvement installed on private 
whed ind is the respons bility of the local people hie isu aurrangement ~ 
for the maintenance responsibility to be assumed by the soil conservation district 
or other local unit of government under a memorandum of understanding rhe 
Federal Government participates to the extent of furnishing technical assistance 
to aid in inspection and to advise with respect to maintenance needed. The soil 
conservation district, in turn, arranges for the specific terms of maintenance with 
the benefiting local interests. ‘There are various forms in which this has been 
worked out In the Buffalo Creek watershed, New York, State legislation has 
been enacted creating a joint board for the two soil conservation districts in 


volved. The joint board may receive funds from the counties involved for the 
purpose of performing maintenance on the works installed under the watershed 
improvement program, The counties are authorized to allot county funds to the 
joint board. The State of New York may reimburse the counties for one-half the 
amount expended annually, upon certification by the joint boar is to the funds 
actually expended for such maintenance. To date, $15,000 has been allotted 
and it is expected that $5,000 will be added annually unt he maintenance fund 
reaches a total of $50,000. Towa legislation permits counties to use the county 
veneral tax fund for maintenance of structures con Ff nder county supervision 
and built in cooperation with the Federal Governme1 n the itershed improve- 


ment program 


We need give a itional thought to the desiral ty of iggesting forms of 
egislation for consideration by the States, as may | ippropriate, to f: tate 
he participation by local groups working with the Fed Government in the 
nstallation, operation, and maintenance of watershed works of improvement 
In some cases, all that is needed, perhaps, is provision for applying funds f1 
ocr or site SOUT Ss te sé COTINE vation districts to e1 rig el oj sul 
maintenance respons bilities In others, enabling legislation 1 Ly be needed to 


provide ror equitable assessment of benefiting interests to meet the local pur- 


tic ipat on in construction costs and such associated items as easements for flow- 


ge areas, as Well as maintenance. 
COST EXPERIENCI 


The 11 watershed-improvement programs authorized in the 1944 Flood Control 
Act were formulated prior to World War II We have had accordingly a sub 


stantial increase, some 75 percent, in total estimated costs due to price changes 
atone Since a large part of our work in these watersheds consists of tech ] 
assistance the total over-all cost has not risen as rapidly as straight construct 


costs due to a much less advance in cost of personal and related service 

We have found also in our operations work since the war { it substantia 
changes in program are required to meet present-day needs. The review reports 
now in progress on the Washita River watershed, 0 oma and Texa the 
Trinity and the middle Colorado River watersheds in Texas and others author 


ized by resolution of the public works committees w reflect these modifications 
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in program needs. We have operated under the principle, and expect so to do in 
the future, that substantial changes in program must be brought to the atten- 
tion of and approved by Congress. 

Our cost experience in actual application of the program is best considered, 
we believe, on a subwatershed basis—the nearest equivalent perhaps of a proj- 
ect in operations activities. Some examples illustrating this point on subwater- 
shed structural work completed are in the Washita watershed : 


i ~ 
Estimated | A tual con | 
" : | Average con- 
Creek watershed construc- Date of estimate | structior ae jate 
tion cost | cost ruction date 
Sandstone Creek (24 structure $9008, 425 | November 1949 €011 120 October 1950, 
Mill Creek (6 structur 102, 276 | January 1948 Mw, 141 June 1949, 
Owl Creek (4 structure 38, 557 do 27, 146 October 1948, 
Wildhorse Creek (4 structures 85, 234 | October 1948_. 68, 34 May 1949 
Total NEEEE 1, 134, 492 1, 102, 7 


Mr. Jones. Do you have any further statement you would like to 
make in addition to the prepared statement of Dr. Salter, Mr. Dykes ? 

Mr. Dykes. I would like, if I would be permitted to at this time, 
Mr. Jones, to correct some of the misinformation that I gave the com- 
mittee yesterday with regard to the Washita River. 

As I stated, the Washita program is now in the review stage author- 
ized by a resolution of this committee. The figures which I attempted 
to quote, and did so poorly, were from memory, and we have taken 
a look at this preliminary report. 

At this time I believe I can get those figures before the committee 
that you asked for yesterday. 

The total program cost as estimated—and this includes Federal, 
non-Federal, public, and private—is a little in excess of $74,000,000 
on this 8,000-square-mile watershed. 

Mr. Mack. 3,000? 

Mr. Dykes. 8,000 square miles. The floodwater structures cost a 
total of $40,000,000, of which the Federal costs are $55,000,000, or 
nearly $36,000,000. The land-treatment measures cost a total of 
$23,500,000, of which $1114 million would come in the form of direct 
aids through ACP assistance.’ 

Mr. Jones. That is the figure I was trying to get yesterday. 

Mr. Dyxrs. That is correct, sir; and I was unable to supply it. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Magee is going to have to leave and he wanted to 
ask you a few questions before he does. 

Mr. Dykes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Macer. Mr. Chairman, I am not a member of the subcommit- 
tee, but I appreciate the fact that you have asked the other members 
of the Public Works Committee to appear. I did not have the chance 
to bring this up before the Secretary of Agriculture yesterday, but 
in his statement which he read and filed here he stated that there were 
many forces working today which would eliminate the preferred posi 
tion of nonprofit power distributors and which would have Federal 
power sold at the bus bar. 

Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to get this in the record. In the past 
we have had very sad experience in that regard. I recall that previous 
to TVA the Government was selling power at Muscle Shoals at the 


1 This is correction of testimony of April 22, 1952, appearing on p. 215 
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bus bar to private electric companies of this Nation. They sold that 
power at 2 mills per kilowatt and the private power companies were 
selling that power just across the river—and I have been there—at 
Florence, Ala., at 10 cents per kilowatt. If my mathematics 1s correct, 
that constitutes a profit to the private utility companies of 4.800 or 
4.900 percent. Certainly we do not want to see that situation exist 
again in this country. 

Now fo! my question to you, Mr. Dykes. I am not sure that I 
quite understood from your statement or from the statement of the 
Secretary yesterday just how the costs are apportioned on soul 
conservation work as it ties in with flood control. Let us take the 
Washita project In Oklahoma. 

The Secretary of Agriculture vesterday said something about ri 
percent would have to be borne by the farmers. Could ou £o 1nto 
that just a little more in detail? — 

Mr. Dykes. I do not recall that figure, Mr. Magee. 

Mr. Macer. Are you acquainted WV th how the costs are apportione 
in the Washita pre ject ¢ 

Mr. Dykes. Yes, sir. 

Mir. Mager. If you will, tell me t il. I just did not seem to gras] 
it too well. 

Mr. Dyxes. Of course, the apportionment of the costs to the private 


iIndividua epenas Ilha very large measure on the benefits that accrue 
to private individuals on site In the case of the land treatment 
oO arms and ra the fal receive tf i 

n ” ( ! 1 ine nowy help wna soll-sery cet ely il .) Ost 

t ! \ ist as the re of the farme1 ul ranehe ec try 
ao. [nn « ier woras, t I L part of the Sx C onse ithe » \ 
Wol oOopera Chie oil-conservati (I Sjlal a, 
an appropriate rise y this Congress for that purpose. 

The only difference in the Washita from the rest of t! ountrs 
is that there isan accelerating program of technical assista e orde} 
that the land treatment may keep pace with the upstrea ructura 
progratna. 

As far as the cost of the work in that category, that is, the lan 
treatment work itself, is concerned, about 50 percent of the out-of 
pocket costs go back to the farmer through A¢ Pa stance, 1} 


e Production nd Maga 


is the agricultural conservation program of tl 
keting Administration in the Department. 

W th resp tTto the retarding =tru tural prog! im, that . retal Li a 
dams or detention structures, the largest share of the cost in that case 
is borne by the Federal Government, because the benefits accrue down 
stream and not on the farm of the individual on which thev are 
Col structed. , 

Mr. Mager. I think that is very clear. 

Mr. DYKES. The cost to the Federal Government as | wave it here 

approximately $36,000,000 out of the nearly $41,000,000 which I] 
indi ated would be our estimated cost of the structure in the Washita 
Basin. 7 hat is the entire Washita Basin of 8.000 square milies, | 
other words. something over 3.000,000 acres. 

The private individuals’ contribution amounts to only $5,000,000, 
and in that case consisted primarily of the land they gave in ordet 
that these structures may be put on downstream. 
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The benefits to the individual farmers on whose farms or ranches 
these structures may be built are often quite small and they are actu- 
ally donating sites for these structures that benefit their neighbors 
downstream. It becomes substantial in the sense of what they are 
giving for what they receive as far as those individuals are concerned 
where the structures are located. 

Mr. Maat gE. | had understood from the Secre tary’s statement- -and 
maybe Mr. Jones, the Chairman, might set me right on it—but I had 
understood in this particular project about 70 percent of the cost was 
borne by the local landowner. Did you hear the Secretary's state- 
ment vesterday / 

Mr. Dykes. Yes. sir, I did. and I do not recall the figure. He could 
have said it, but I do not reeall it. 

Mr. Maaer. Do vou reeall about that. Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Curran. I think the 70-percent figure, Mr. Magee, may be the 
one that the Secretary used when he said that before the Department 
of Agriculture would build any structures they required the farmer 
in the area to perform 70 percent of the land treatment they considered 
necessary as an adjunct of the structure. 

Mr. Dyxrs. Yes, sir. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, that is 70 percent of the work that might 
be done. 

Mr. Macer. That might be terracing, for example. 

Mr. Dykes. Yes, sir. Terracing, contouring, cultivation, or put- 
ting former cultivated land down to grass. 

Mr. Macer. Seeding with grasses, and so on. 

Mr. Dykes. Yes, sir. In the land back of the structure. 

Mr. Mager. Of course, that would be a benefit to the landowner 
himself. 

Mr. Dykes. Yes. Certainly so. 

Mr. Micer. Probably what you were talking about, though, is 
retardation dams and such as that where the Government spends the 
money. 

Mr. Dykes. It occurs on this 70 percent of the work. The re- 
sponsibility lies with the people who own and operate the land, of 
course. ‘To encourage the people to do it in the period of time that 
is necessary to get the program installed, they get help in the form 
of ACP assistance and technical assistance from the Soil Conservation 
Service, and in some places from the Forest Service and from the 
extension services in some places, in order to get that work done back 
of the site of one of the structures. What the Secretary said is we 
are certainly not going in and installing a retarding structure whose 
usefulness is roing to be destroved in the first storm because it fills 
up with silt from the watershed back-up. His answer to the question 
yesterday, as I recall it, was that we had adequate control of that 
because we did not put the structure in until the farmers entered into 
an agreement to do 70 percent of the work. 

Mr. Mager. Thank you, Mr. Dykes, and thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jones. Do you want to proceed with any further statement ? 

Mr. DyKEs. I have no further general statement. Mr. Jones, but 
I am available to answer such questions as the committee may desire. 


Mr. Jones. Mr. Curran. 
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Mr. Curran. Mr. Dykes, I would like to develop a point in the 
paper you read, You state that 75 percent or more of the total flood 
damage is being caused by the smaller floods. 

Mr. Dykes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curran. The damage by large floods is generally reported by 
the Weather Bureau, the Red Cross, and the chambers of commerce, 
as well as the Army engineers. Is the 75-percent figure supported by 
other agencies than the Department of Avriculture or 1s that figure 
based entirely on Department estimates ¢ 

Mr. Dykes. I have observed probably our own studies, and I sus 
pect, Mr. Curran, we have the major mass of information. We have 
had since 1929 these o1 Io nul experiment stations on which much of 
this information is based, plus these three hydrolog ec stations in wil 
e have studied these small watersheds. The actual dan aoe stuclies 
which are made at the time we make the surveys confirm our estimates 

that respect. , 

Here is a chart on percent of dan aor by flood frequency ntervals 
for the Little Washita River, the Bar tz Creek, which Is a tributary 
of the Washita and Owl Creek. which is a tributary of the Washita. 
You can see the line that shows these three studies we make. It almost 
touches each one of these. The round dots represent the Little 
Washita: the trial oles represent Barnitz Creek and the crosses or 
AS represent Owl ( reek, This Is vou! percent of damage Dy flood 
frequency intervals and this is the size of your storm or the magnitude 
of your storm. 

\t the 10-year interval you get about 90 percent of your annua 


flood damage taken care of if vou control the 


floods up to a 10-veai 
frequency. 
Mr. Curran. The Corps of Engineers makes a study of flood dam 


age. Are the two agencies In agreement on this portion of Gamage ol 
do the Army stuclies differ from vours / 
Mr. 1)y KES. | could not answel that. becat se | S mply do not know. 


Mr. CurrAN. Are vou 1n agreement on the source ot damage and 


the lov ation of the dan aveona given watershed 4 


Mr. DYKES. We could probably Mive you a better answer to that 
when we vet through with the Salt-Wahoo in Nebraska because we 


are both working on that. 

Mr. Jones. Did I understand you to say the 75-percent figure is 
only applicable to the watershed area that you me! tioned here / 

Mr. Dykes. That is generally pretty true in your small tributary 
watersheds, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. But you do not mean this is a national figure ? 

Mr. Dykes. As far as small tributary watersheds are concerned, it 
is probably a good estimate. In other words, when you get up off the 
main stems of the main rivers. and we are talking about the tributary 
watersheds, it is the annual flood damage in the little bottom lands 
that flood once or twice or three times a year that really in total build 
up your flood damage to where that land 1s not useful. 

Mr. Brown, who is Assistant Chief of Operations, says he can give 
an explanation for the rec ord if you would like it. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Brown, state your full name for the reporter. 

Mr. Brown. Carl B. Brown. 

Mr. Jones. And your title / 
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Mr. Brown. Assistant Chief of Operations of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. 

Mr. Chairman, this figure has been used quite widely and has been 
quoted a good many times. For the record, it was derived on this 
hasis: About 1944, 1 would say. an analysis was made of all of the 
watershed surveys that had been made up to that time by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the per-acre flood damages as determined in 
those surveys were expanded on an areal basis to the entire country. 
Our evaluations of flood damages, as has been explained, are for the 
tributary streams. 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. I see. 

Mr. Brown. And do not to any substantial extent overlap the flood 
damage estimates made by other agencies. 

Mr. Jones. On the main stems? 

Mr. Brown. On the main stems. 

Mr. Dykes. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. At that time the official flood reporting agency was the 
Weather Bureau and they had published an estimate of the 20-year 
average flood damage on main stems, because their estimates do not 
eo back into the tributaries. This figure of 75 percent is the compari- 
son of our estimates on the tributaries with the Weather Bureau’s 
estimates down on the main-stem streams. 

Mr. Curran. When he said 75 percent or more of the total flood 
damage, did he mean that one-quarter is on the main stem and three- 
quarters is on upstream areas ¢ 

Mr. Dykes. No, Mr. Curran. 

Mr. Brown. Of the average annual damage reported by the Weather 
sureau based on their studies from about 1924 to 1944, their estimate 
at that time was approximately $100,000.000 annually, as I recall 
it. Our studies of watershed areas, primarily the tributary areas, led 
to an estimate of approximately $300,000,000, That is where the 
75-25 comes In. 

Mr. Jones. How do you account for the other 25 percent then / 

Mr. Dykes. That is the $100,000,000 on the main stems. 

Mr. Brown. That is the $100,000,000 primarily on the main stems. 

Mr. Curran. That confirms my interpretation. Mr. Dykes, you 
read a statement that the area of land subject to recurring flood losses 
in small valleys is greater than the amount of additional land that can 
be brought under irrigation with the available water supply in the 
17 Western States. Do you have figures on the sizes of those two 
areas that could be put in the record at this point ? 

Mr. Dykes. What we are saying is that there is more land in these 
small valleys subject to flood than all the remaining land that can be 
brought under irrigation with the available water supply in the 17 
Western States. 

Mr. Curran. Do you have the two figures? 

Mr. Dykes. Five percent of our total agricultural land in this 
country on the basis of cultivated area—we have about 450,000,000 
acres in cultivation, but that is by no means al! that we consider to be 
a part of the American agricultural plan. In privately owned farms 
and ranches it exceeds 1,000,000,000 acres by not quite another 100,- 
O00.000, It is 1.081.000.0000 acres, or not quite another 100,000,000 
over the billion. ‘The total is 1,081,000,000 acres. Our 5 percent is in 
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he neighborhood of 50,000,000 acres, if my menta! arithmetic is right, 
Mr. Curran. We certainly do not believe that there is water for an 
additional 50,000,000 acres of irrigated land in the West, and that is 
the Bureau of Reclamation’s estimate. 
Mr. Jones. I understand you are pointing out in this state 
iat there is potentially in th s country a greater amount of land thiat 


ryt 


ould be put in profitable production, that is, the land that has been 
misused and abused in the various parts of the country and which 
could be restored by proper land treatment, than we could eve expr ct 
to recelve Trom putting 
Mr. Dykes. That is correct, Mr. Jones. 
Mr. JONES. So the problem where you have excessive amounts of} 


new acreage into production, 


water is of greater moment than that of seeking new lands to put 
nto production, 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct, Sir. ] know of a little exaniple down 
on the East Fork of the Trinity River. 

Mr. Jones. We cannot get you out of Texas, can we? 

Mr. Dykes. No, sir. Itis hard todo. You see, I was a flood victim 
usa young boy, of the Trinity River. I was born and raised in the 
flood plain of the Trinity and in the 1908 flood I was a victim. 

Of the 85,000 acres in the flood plain of the East Fork of the Trinity, 
only in about half of it or in about 50 percent at the present time do 
the farmers care to take the risk of cropping that land. Yet it isthe 
best land they have. The uplands in that area are good soils, but 
wre relatively thin and it is rocky, containing Austin chalk rock. In 
other words the program on the East Fork of the T: nity would re- 
claim about 42,000 acres of highly productive land which is subject 
to practically no erosion whatsoever, and where the main problem 
would be once we eliminated the danger of floods, that of a simple 
fertility maintenance problem. 

I would like to direct the committee’s attention to this map we have 
here on the East Fork. 

Mr. Jones. We will come to that. 

In the preceding paragraph to that just mentioned by Mr. Curran, 
are you pointing out here that even though there cannot be a complete 
flood-control program, works can be performed that would alleviate 
a large portion of the floods that occur on the small streams? Is that 
what vou are trying to point out? 

Mr. Dykes. Well, yes. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, you can justify — 

Mr. Dy KES. Without reference to downstream flooding, Mr. Jones: 
ves. 

Mr. Jones. I am not talking about that. 

Mr. Dyxers. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. I am saying here is a project down here which you are 
going to approach and you say, “We cannot get a LOO percent flood- 
control project out of this stream but we can contribute 60 percent 
of flood control.” 

Mr. Dyxes. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. “And therefore we can justify the investment from the 
amount saved by a 60 percent program in this area.” 

Mr. Dyxes. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jones. And that is in a field which has been totally neglected 
n flood col trol programs in this country because of the philosophy 
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that since you do not give it 100-percent treatment therefore we will 
abandon it and not. attack it at all. 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct. At least it was not given any attention 
until the 11 watersheds were approved in the 1944 Flood Control 
Act on which we are now operating, because we are not claiming 100- 
percent protection. 

Mr. Jones. Can it be justified economically / 

Mr. Dyxes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. That is, justified for the Federal investment as well as 
those contributions that they contribute 100 percent to. 

Mr. Dykes. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Jones. Are there any questions on that point ? 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Dykes, I gather from Secretary Brannan’s state 
ment of yesterday and Mr. Salter’s statement of today that the main 
objective of your Department is to control the floods in the small 
tributaries of a river in order to prevent soil erosion and to retard the 
silting downstream and to prevent minor floods. 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct. 

Mr. Mack. The control ot main floods is not the big objective of 
your program at all. 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct, sir. We frankly admit we cannot, with 
the type of program we are talking about, control the kind of flood 
we are having out in the Missouri at the present time or in the upper 
Mississippi at the present time. 

Mr. Mack. If your program for the Missouri River had been com 
pletely carried out, or if the program for the Columbia River had been 
completely carried out, that would not have had any appreciable ef 
fect on those gigantic floods on the Columbia of 1948 and on the Mis- 
souri last year and this year? 

Mr. Dykes. I would Say it would have had an appreciable effect. 
but it would not have prevented the flood from happening by any 
manner of means. Certainly any time you can hold back, as we ex 
pected to in this program, on the average of about 6 inches of rainfall 
for every acre of the watershed back of one of these structures, and 
we can hold it back for an indefinite period of time until it is safe to 
release it, you are going to take the crest off some of these floods. But 
it would have to be a complete treatment with that sort of program 
before we would materially affect such a flood as we are having on 
the Missouri at this time. It is out of our field. 

Mr. Mack. Concerning these structures you are building in the 
Washita Valley and other regions, are there any flood gates in the 
structures for the release of water when you want it released ? 

Mr. Dykes. There is a tube through each one of these structures. 

Mr. Mack. There is what? 

Mr. Dykes. A draw-down tube—a release gate. A gate through 
the structures. 

Mr. Mack. And you can release the water when you want it re- 
leased / 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct. 

Mr. Mack. Who controls the release of that water? You or the 
Army engineers / 

Mr. Dykes. No. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Dykes, vou do not release that water when you want 
to. It is fixed so that it releases itself at a certain level. 
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Mr. Dykes. That is right. There is a stop or a wheel the farmer 
turns 1h a number of these tubes, Mr. Jones, where he can stop the 
water. We do not do it. 

Mr. JONI Ss. You have an overflow tube there. 

Mr. Dykes. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. So if the farmer did not do anythin 
run out. 

Mr. Dyxes. It woes out. That is correct, but we do not do it and 
he Army engineers do not do it either. 

(The following information was supplied :) 


r that water would 


‘ 


To clarify the record, it should be pointed out here that the retarding strue- 
tures in the Washita River watershed have a fixed outlet for release of flood- 
waters usually placed some 10 or 12 feet above the bottom of the retarding basin. 
\ small pipe extending from the bottom of the draw-down tube into the basin 
provided with a valve permits the farmer to draw off the water below the ungated 
outlet of the flood detention pool. The amount of storage in the pool area below 
the ungated flood water outlet never exceeds 10 percent of the total flood-deten- 
tion capacity. The flood-detention capacity, averaging 38 to 6 inches of runoff, 
lies between the ungated vertical outlet into the draw-down tube through the 
dam and the emergency spillway around the side of the dam. The small con 
servation pool below the level of the ungated outlet is provided to allow for silt 
ing over a 50-year period. During that period, however, the farmer can draw 
off this water for farm uses but the amount of additional storage that could be 
provided by drawing off the water would have no significant effect on increasing 
the water-tlow-retarding effect of the dams 

Mr. Mack. Then, Mr. Dy kes, is this not the effect of those dams. In 
the early stages of heavy rainfalls the dams become full. This retards 
the flood in these early stages of downpours, but does hot retard It al 
the crest of the flood when the most damage is done. 

Mr. Dyxes. Let us put it this way: At Owl Creek, on this part of 
the Washita where we had a pretty severe storm—and, as I recall it, 
in the neighborhood of 12 inches of rainfall fell on that little water- 
shed in a 48-hour period—the water flowed over that spillway to the 
dam. It was more than we were prepared to take care of. We were 
prepared to take care of about 6 inches of it. For 5 hours the water 
flowed over the spillway. The water went out through that trickle 
tube through the dam tor 90 hours atter the storm) Was over. ‘| ne 
flush ot it went out, you see, 1n those 5 hours. The water Came up, al d 
that part that was above spillway height went out in a period of 5 
hours. ‘The rest of it fed slowly into the stream for 90 hours. 

The teresting thing about that was—— 

Mr. Jones. Let me ask you this question before you get into that: 
Che total capacity of the flow from all the reservoirs will not exceed 
the capacity of the main-stream prote tion ¢ 

Mr. Dyxes. That is correct. 

Mr. JONI S. So that IS the premise under which these dams are con- 
structed. 

Mr. Dyxes. That is correct. They are in series so that the total flow 


} 


from them would hot exceed channel capacity, As | rer all the data 
that came to us, the three structures for a few miles—that is. for a tew 
miles below the last structure on Owl Creek Owl Creek did not get 
out of its banks. That was with a 12-inch rain on the watershed. A 
mile or so below enough side drainage came in from land that Was not 
behind a detention structure that it did overflow when it vot more than 
1 mile below the last conservation structure. But those three were 
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coordinated to the channel capacity, and there was no overflow in Owl 
Creek for a mile below the last detention structure. 

Mr. Mack. It seems to me that when the committee was out in Mis 
souri and Kansas we were told they had a 30-inch rainfall. Then they 
had a 10-inch rainfall a few days later. It seems to me your small 
structures would have been filled up in the early days of that rainfall 
and at the time the crest of the flood your small structures would have 
had no effect at all in holding back the water. 

Mr. Dy KES. Yes, sir. | think it would have had some effect in hold 
ing back the water for the reason that these are not permanent storage 
structures. They are detention structures. There is a small permanent 
pool, so-called permanent pool, and we have explamed to the farmers- 
and I think perfectly fairly so—that how good a job you do on the farm 
land and marshland that you have back of this structure will deter- 
mine how long you will have to pay for the gift of this land to your 
neighbors generally for the use of this structure and the water supply. 
That water supply is a very small part of the total storage capacity, 
and based on our belief that in a period of 50 years it pgs 1 disappear, 
because it would catch from the watershed back of it enough silt. so 
that the farmer would no longer have any samen pool back of 
that structure. In other words, as rapidly as the rains came they 
would be disposed of, except for that small permanent pool. 

The difference between that pool height and the height of the 
spillway varies some, but it would hold 5 inches to 7 inches, or an 
average of about 6 inches of rainfall on every acre of land back of that 
spillway.!. That makes a material difference in what could happen 
downstream. 

Mr. Mack. Do you agree that the principal means of controlling 
these great disaster floods are dikes along the rivers and reservoirs and 
dams ¢ 

Mr. Dykes. I certainly do, sir. 

Mr. Mack. In these projects that you undertake, are they authorized 
by a committee of Congress / 

Mr. Dykes. Yes, sir. By this committee of Congress. 

Mr. Mack. Such as the Washita ? 

Mr. Dykes. Yes, sir. That was authorized by the old Flood Con 
trol Committee. 

Mr. M cK. On a cost-benefit ratio, the same as the projects of the 
Army engineers ¢ 

Mr. Dykes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Scudder. 

Mr. Scupper. I would like to ask one question, Mr. Dykes. 

Mr. Dykes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. In these small watersheds that are tributaries to the 
mainstem, is there a plan of control and releasing water that would 
minimize the flow in the mainstem’ In a certain drainage basin there 
might be a heavy impact of rain that could cause a flood condition, 
whereas in another area of the mainstem there would be practically 
no rain. If the water could be released a little faster in one aren 
it would save the impact of a heavy rain that might drift over to 
another watershed. I believe a coordinated play could be devised to 

\ 


Correction olume retained is 3 to 6 inches of iinfall Original figure used it 


p. 355 
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prevent floods rather than to fight them after they have become 
reality. 

For instance in ¢ alifornia, there is a terrific snow Lhapact 1 the 
sl1erras. Is anything being done to endeavor to regulate the How 
trom the large dams before the heavy snow melt takes place whl 
is apt to cause a flood? It seems that some avency of Government 
should be in a position to make an estimate of the run-off in various 


watersheds and then release suffi ient water to absorb a vreat part 


of the effect that is caused when the snow melt starts, or ase OF a 
hie iV) rainfall 

Mr. Dykes. Are you familiar, sir, with the snow surveys whi 
ire made cooperative ly DY Ol ragency and a large | nbet r cooperat 


hg Kederal and Stat ~avgencles 1 the 1] Western States / 


Mr. ScupDDER. | am not familar with It, Dut I «lid ask the estiol 
of the eneineers When they were before us about ~Y Weeks ago, pnd mi 
Inpression Was That there was no coordinating agency t up that 
ould counsel W th the powel Company oO} the in} rut l cli trict, ol 


The Kederal Governme) tf, or any other Kec rial avgencyv, aha cdetermiby 


thata certain amount of stored wate should he relensed. mn order ft in 


ible to absorb the expected shox kx. 

l al oO Was informed that there was ho flood control mn he Crranad 
Coulee Dam and there was lood control at Bonneville 

Mr. Mack. There is flood control in the Grand Coulee, but in the 
Bonneville ther Is none. 

Mr. Scupper. I was under the impression they said there was no 


no | 


flood control in Grand Coulee: that 1t was strictly an irrigation and 
power project. 

Mir. Mack. General Pick testified contrary to that. 

Mr. Dykes. I would sav there is certainly some flood control in 
the Grand ¢ oulee. 

Mr. Sevupper. I was thinkin: 


Some provisioh Tol flood control, the expen cliture ot Sucii a large 


x there most certa nly should have beet 
mount of money should protect the property in the lowe! ren hes ot 
the valley. 

Mr. Dykes. Here is what we are doing. In the Division of Irriga 
tion many vears ago, While it was still a part of the old Bureau o 


i 
\oricultural Engineering. before there was a Soil Conservation Ser\ 
ce, the idea of determining the amount of stored moist ire in the on 
watersheds through the making of snow surveys and measuring the 
depth of the snow and the amount of water that it contained—and 


rimarily a service 


that varies very considerably was undertake as pl 
That program was 


to irrigated agriculture in the Western States. 
started many years ago. 

When the Division of Irrigation was transferred to the Soil Cor 
servation Service nearly LD vears ago—now we carried on that work 
W ith the funds appropriated by the Coneress. We have spent about 
$70,000 a year. The Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of Reclamation. 
the Bonneville Power Administration, the States of Washington. 
Oregon, and Nevada, and so on, in the Washington area all contribute. 
Many of the irrigation companies contribute and the total program 
we have under way at the present time is something over $200,000, T) 
other words, the Federal contribution was considerably less than half 
of the total cost of making these snow surveys. 
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By making snow surveys we are not, of course, determining how 
many inches of snowfalls. What we are doing is determining how 
much of a pack we have at certain periods and how much water is in 
that pack. Based on that information which we provide to irrigation 
companies, municipalities for municipal water supply, to the Corps of 
Engineers, the Bureau of Reclamation, the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration, and to all the people who operate these structures, they are 
enabled to determine how much draw-down they should make on their 
reservoirs In order to accommodate the new crest which is sure to 
come from that watershed back of the structure. 

We do not have a perfect network, of course. That is, we are not 
covering every Important mountain range in the western United States 
at the present time. That is only a matter of funds and facilities. 
It could be done. I do not think there is much question but what 
that information is valuable not only from the standpoint of irrigated 
agriculture in the West, but is also valuable from the standpoint of 
such flood-control preparations as can be made. 

For example, at the present time there is a record pack of snow 
and a record amount of moisture in that snow pack in the headwaters 
ot the Rio Grande. There is a need for all ot that water, of course, 
in Elephant Butte Reservoir. The problem is going to be to get 
some of the headwaters of the Rio Grande through the Rio Grande 
Valley into the reservoir without such major floods to cities like Al- 
buquerque and other small towns on the Rio Grande proper. 

The very fact that that snowpack is there has warned the Corps 
of Engineers of the danger of the flood damages in the Rio Grande. 
It has warned the city of Albuquerque of the danger of a flood to 
Albuquerque, and all the other valley spots which could be flooded 
in case they had a rainy, warm spring and that snow came down with 
additional spring moisture. That is, if the moisture in the snowpack 
came down with the additional spring moisture with a sudden fall, 
for example, which means it all rushes down at the same time. 

Something is being done about the problem, but I am not sure we 
have anything like a perfect answer to your question. 

Mr. Scupper. In my opinion that is really a worth-while field to 
explore because I believe that a good part of the peak floods could 
be regulated; usually the precipitation 
it is in another and an intelligent regulation might avoid many floods 
that occur in a river basin. There would be no particular advantage 
in allowing a reservoir to fill and overflow. The water should be 
drawn down to a point to absorb the further runoffs of the watershed. 

Mr. Dyxes. Of course, in our small struetures there we are not 
faced with that problem because the amount of permanent storage 
is so small anyway that there would be nearly no way without an 
expensive draw-down structure through those dams to permit the 
entire release of water in these small reservoir sites which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is concerned with. 

I think your problem is not one we could help very much on be- 
cause tlie total permanent storage is very small even in a series of these 


s not as ereat In one area as 


dams. 

Mr. Mack. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Scupper. Yes. 

Mr. Mac _# Mr. Scudder has brought out a very Important point 
to which serious consideration should be oiven when this committee 





la 
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writes its recommendations. Taking the Columbia River as an ex- 
ample, the Army engineers have flood-control dams on the Columbia 
River Phey have control over them if and when the wate should 


be lowered nh anticipation of a flood. The Reclamation Service has 
large dams, like Grand Coulee on the Columbia River, which they 
‘control. They have jurisdiction over them as to when and if the water 


n them should be lowered. Private corporations have many dams 
on the Columbia River for power purposes that also have flood con- 
trol on them. and nobody has any control over whether these private 
dams hould be lowered. 

Mr. Dykes. That is right. 

Mi JONES. Mr. Mack. you recall] that streams that require flood- 
contro! protection have licenses issued by the Federal Powel Com- 
mission which carry that provision in them that they must be exer- 
cised at the request of the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Mack. General Pick testified here the othe aay and said the 
(rmy engineers had no jurisdiction over the private dams. 


Mi JONES. He said that he did not have it on those dams where 
there Was ho Hood-control activity, but the license that the Federal 
Power (‘ommiussion issues requires that the private bu lder recognize 


the flood potential. You will recall further that General Pick said 
n no instance in all the experience of the Corps of En 
private OMIpany failed to ‘arry oul flood-control protection measures, 

Mr. Macwx. My point, Mr. Chairman, is this: I think one agency of 
the (yoverhment. preferably the Army engineers, should have com- 
plete jurisdiction over the question f and whe the le vel of water 1] 


‘ 


rineers had any 


1 


impounding basins behind a dam should be lowered in order to give 


the downstream regions protection avalnst a poss ble tlood. Lt you 
do not mVve one agency ther COnTUSIOI ind delay result and the igency 
which is guilty of neglect or which is guilty of poor judgment can 


] 7 


never be held responsibie for mistakes that are made, 


Mi Dy KES Me. Mack. ! the Columbia Basi there has heey a vol 
intary counc | On this very subject created. | am not famul ir W th 


iow \ |] it Is working. but Lhe Corps ot Ene neers - represented, 

md Bonney lle Power. and the Bureau of Reclamat on. and our sery 
» I ’ , . ) . 

ice, and the Geological survey, and the Weathe Bureau. Evervone 


t control to use ire 


vho has inv piece ot iInformat on or methods ( 
now joined ha voluntary counet which SILS quite Trequel! tly al Port 
land, Orege., with the very objective vou have in mind. However, of 


eourse, Thell participation Is voluntary ana there is no mandatory 


control on the action ot what they call the watel flow COUT il. | hel eve, 
That is not quite the name of it, but it is ve ry close to It. 

Mr. Mack. My point is that the control ought to be in one agency 
ind not in the hands of a debating society. 

Mr. Dykes. Maybe vou have something there. 

Mr. Jones. Are there any further questions! Mr. George 

Mr. GeorGe. Suppose you represented a district that had an annual 


} 


rainfall of between 30 and LO inehes Do vou tl nk ye Could StOp 
the recurring floods with soil conservation and W thout large dams? 
[ have one river that has flooded 52 times in 25 years It discharges 
the same amount of water going out of the State of Kansas going into 
Oklahoma that the Kansas River did last vear going into Missoun 
Tha the Neosho 1} Kansas and the Girai d R Vel l Okla Ola, 
Mr. Dykes. We have before this committee now, 1 believe. Mi 
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George, a survey report on the Neosho-Grand River, in which our 
estimates are clearly set forth for the stream. Certainly we would 
not guarantee the elimination of 100 percent of the flood damage, but 
there will be, if the program is installed, a substantial reduction in 
flood damage and a very favorable cost-benefit ratio for the work 
which we see possible to do in the Neosho-Grand. 

Mr. Grorce. Will your program be much more expensive than the 
large dams that are now proposed / 

Mr. Brown. If I might answer that, our program is not aimed at 
the same objective as the large dams. The large dams proposed by 
the Corps of Engineers in the Grand-Neosho are aimed at nearly 
100-percent control of all the floods down on the main stem. Our 
program is aimed primarily at the protection of agricultural lands 
In the tributary valleys, such as South Cottonwood Creek that Mr. 
Dykes referred to in his statement, to prevent the occurrence of damage 
from floods which are generally smaller than those which occur once 
in 10 years or more frequently. 

Mr. Grorce. Of course, the dams that are proposed on our rivers 
are such that there will be considerable rainfall that falls below them, 
enough to flood our rivers once ina while anyway. ‘The total amount 
of rainfall is such that there is no place to impound water except 
farther north. 

Mr. Brown. Our program will have a very material effect on the 
tributaries that come into the main valley of the Grand-Neosho below 
the Army dams, and by holding back the additional water in those 
tributaries, that will reinforce the effects of the main dams on it. 

Mr. Dykes. I think you can see that pretty well on this map, Mr. 
George, when you have a chance to look at it, because this is the East 
Fork of the Trinity. 

Mr. Grorce. We cannot hold our bank-stabilization program in that 
part of the country because of the excessive rainfall that comes down 
every vear. Floods always breaks loose. They have just never been 
able to control it. All of the river valley through eastern Kansas Is 
(§ or 7 miles wide and during flood stage the land that you claim you 
ere going to reclaim in this DOO00.CO0 acres is first bottom land which is 
pot farmed any more on most streams because it goes under water too 
often. They usually farm second bottom land which is on upa little 
further because it takes a very large flood to ret over second bottom 
lands. But first bottom land ts land which normally Ina hieh ram 
fall area goes under water two or three times 2 vear and it will wash 
the crop out or smother it. That actually is the land that vou ar 
rotng to trv to reclaim with your program. 

Mr. Dykes. With the treatment program and the small structure 
that are designed part cularly to protect those first bottom lands n 
the tributaries. 

Mr. Groree. The effect in our State is such that our folks in om 
State are so desperate for some kind of flood control and flood relief, 
because our damage has been recurring SO often, that thev feel they 
cannot stand it economically. We do not care whether it is you 
program or the Army engineers’ program. All we want is whatever 
we can get the quickest and which would be the most effective. We 
would like to have both, but a lot of people, especially in the eastern 
part of the State, where we are in the high-rainfall area, think they 
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have to have these large reservoirs to start with. Then they want to 
implement those reservoirs with your program to keep them from 
silting, and otherwise protect our property. We want to do it the 
fastest way. I think we can get a program done faster with large 
reservoirs. 

Have you any comment on that? 

Mr. DYKES. Yes: | would have this comment only, Mr. Creorge. 
You can get it done faster on the bottom lands on the main stem with 
the large reservoirs, without any question; but you do not do any 
thing for the alluvial flood-plain lands along your small tributaries. 
I do not know, and I do not recall the figures on the Neosho-Grand, 
but on this map here we show about 85,000 acres of alluvial flood 
plain land on the east fork of the Trinity. Lavon Dam, which the 
corps is constructing, and it is under construction at the present time, 
gives protection to 15,000 acres out of that 85,000 acres of alluvial 
flood plain land. The other 67,000 acres of alluvial flood plain land 
in the eastern fork of the Trinity is going to be protected. It will be 
protected through the program of the Department of Agri ilture. 
In other words, if Is those streanis that are above t| e L vol Reset VOIr, 

is the flood plain along those streams above Lavon, and they are 
the ones that come into the main east fork of the Trinity below the 
dam itself. In other words, 67,000 out of the 85.000 are roiling to get 
protection from the Department of Loriculture’s program 4 LS.000 
vet their protection from the Cor Js of Engineers’ program. 

Mr. Grorce. Of course, our industrial damages are along the large 
rivers 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct. 

Mr. Grorcre. Not along the creeks and the draws. We have just got 


to protect this property. In fact, the damage on the Neosho Rive 
last vear Was S42.000,000, The proposed four dams were est mated 
at S38,000,000 total cost. Well. we had the damage and if we do not 
have the dams we will have the damage agan Our folks lust cannot 
take it vear after vear after year. In fact, it is going to affect the 
economy of the | nited States because we did vet a pro\ SO) mn the 
mcomne-tux law where they Cri extend their lo “4 ovel i 6 ven! pel od 
and would hot have to absor} them all 1! Ll yeu so oul State’ COl 
tributio to the national revenue = GOING TO or do’ nthe next 4 o7 
vears 
We have been very neglectful this count) n prote € 


people 
Mr. Dykes. That is correct 
Mr. Grorer. What we want to do is get in the position where we ea) 
still protect and build up our own economy and our ov ndustry 
and make ourselves strong at home. l am perso lly f 


vrais, but I want the quickest one we can vet, Il realize vou folks do 


an important iob, but when we vo out to hold ow hearings ! Ka I 
we run into the folks who are voing to be covered by the impounded 
water on our large reservoirs. ; 

Mr. DyYKEs. That is always the problem. 

Mr. GEeorGe. And they sry it is not necessary f you have the \o 


cultural Department program. These dams will not be needed ther 
I do not agree with them. 
Mr. Dykes. I do not agree W th them either, Mr. Georg 
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Mr. Grorce. Personally I wish you could sell the folks im owr river 
valleys on our combined program. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. George, will you yield for the purpose of letting 
him discuss the statement on page 4, in the second paragraph, begin- 
ning with the words: 

Watershed programs. will have only relatively minor effects, however, om the 
disaster-type floods such as those experienced in the main Kansas and Missewrj 
River Valleys last summer and this month. 

Would you like to comment on that in connection with Mr. George’s 
inquiries, and specifically about Tuttle Creek and that affected area? 

Mr. Dykes. Well, Mr. Jones, I do not think that any additional 
comment is particularly needed. I thing the problem as far as Tuttle 
Creek is concerned is that you have one group feeling they will be 
materially damaged by the building of Tuttle Creek. They claimed— 
and I do not know whether the facts are true or not—that 55,000 acres 
of their best land on the Blue River are going to be permanently 
inundated. The people who own that 55,000 acres of bottom land are 
going to receive no benefits from the protection by the Tuttle Creek 
Dam. ‘That we have to assess below, do we not, Mr. George? That is 
the protection to Manhattan and the places downstream. 

Mr. Jones. Do you not know that is characteristic of the construe- 
tion of any dam in the United States, Mr. Dykes ? 

Mr. Dyxes.:Surely. It is no different, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. One dam required 56,000 acres in Jackson County, Ala. 
Yet it increased production and we are producing more tham we ever 
produced before. So let us talk about flood control and look at the 
benefits which flood control inevitably is going to bring about. 

Mr. Dykes. Yes; but my point is simply this: You have two groups 
of people with conflicting interests in the Blue River Valley. 

Mr. Jones. Yes; but if we can dispel these conflicting interests out 
there we can go a long ways to get your project and the Corps of 
Engineers’ project also in operation, 

Mr. Dykes. Let us be frank about it, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. That is what I want to be. 

Mr. Dyxes. Let us say this: We have not said Tuttle Creek should 
not be built. We have said that if you are going to protect the people 
below you are going to need a structure to catch these major floods. 

Now. Mr. Jones, I do not know whether Tuttle Creek -in other 
words, I have not made any study of whether Tuttle Creek should be 
built or not. That has been done by the ¢ ‘orps of EK neineers. 

Mr. Jones. But, Mr. Dykes, you have a program in the same area 
and you havea responsibility there in the same area. 

Mr. Dyxes. That is correct, sir, and we can only say what we think 
our program in the Blue Valley will do. 

Mr. Jones. And you say in this statement here, and the same state- 
ment was made by the Secretary yesterday 

Mr. Dyxes. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. And it appears in Mr. Salter’s statement today, and 
[ hope you concur in it, that it is going to take a coordinated program. 

Mr. Dyxes. I certainly do agree W ith it, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Then why should you not know about the cooperative 
plans ina oiven area W here you are permitted to work and the Corps 
of Engineers is permitted to work’ How can you tell a committee 


ti, am a iy ek ee je 
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of Congress you do not know what the plan s going to do or not going 
to do in an area where you have as much rainfall since last July as 
normally falls in the Mississippi River down to Memphis, Tenn. 

Mr. Dyxes. I did not Say I did not know what Tuttle Creek would 
do. 

Mr. Joxes. Then I am hard of hearing. I m sjudged your state 
ment somewhere. , 

Mr. Drxes. | think I said, Mr. Jones. and certainly I intended to 
say that we have not opposed the construction of Tuttle Creek 

Mr. Joxps. Have you advocated it ¢ 

Mr. Dykes. I would not sav we have advocated Spe fically the 
construction of Tuttle Creek Dam. No, sir: I would not. Mr. Jones. 
I do not know that that is our responsibility to advocate the specific 
construction 

Mr. JONES. Do you recognize the need ot a reservoir to by con- 
structed in a given area? 

Mr. Dykes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONES. Then why is it that you cannot advocate it 

Mr. Dyxes. For the simple reason, Mr. Jones, that we have not 
made a study at Tuttle Creek as to whether the dam should be at that 
location. That is not our job. We have not made a study of the 
land that would be inundated by Tuttle Creek if it were built. We 
have not felt that was our responsibility to make a study. We have 
not been asked to make with the Corps of Engineers a joint report 
and program for the Blue River and the State of Kansas and the 
State of Nebraska. If SO, We would be in A posit onto si pport 7 ittle 
Creek if we had made such a joint study, but we have made none, and 
i do not know that the ( orps of I) ol) eers C } 1 position to 
support 


Mr. Jones. Mr. Dykes, I do not see how anybody be asso ed 
with the purpose of flood control and fail to recognize that in tha 
area, with the tremendous volume of water v h they have there, 
that you cannot say unequivocally that a reservoir is needed that 


area to take care of excessive floods 

Mr. DyYKEs. I said SO, but if you are aski) gy” me W hether Cor oTess 
should appropriate money for the construction of a specifie struct ire, 
then I say to you I do not know because I have not made a study of 
that specific structure. 

Mr. Jones. That is going a long, long way aroul d 

Mr. Dykes. No, sir. I do not think it is going a long way It is 
simply attending to our business and letting the corps attend to theirs. 
lf we are asked to make a joint study in the watershed and we made 
a joint study in the watershed, we would certainly support whatever 
that joint study shows. 

Mr. Jones. Therefore you are contributing to the conflict raging 
in the entire area and we are not going to get a nele thing done 

Mr. Dykes. Mr. Jones, I do not see it that way. The fact that we 


cannot come out and say—and certainly we have no specific knowledge 
of our own that Tuttle Creek Dam ought to be built we recognize 


you have to have a downstream structure, but whether it veught to be 
at that location or at that site whiel the corps proposed, we do not 
know. 
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Mr. Jones. You are not answering the question on the general prop- 
osition. You are trying to be specific and say what kind of design 
it has. 

Mr. Dykes. No. 

Mr. Jones. You might as well go that far because you are avoid- 
ing making a general statement on the purpose of the dam, although 
you agree with it. Those things are the things that breed dissension 
and distrust for any Federal move that would be made to arrest flood 
control in that area. Maybe that is the cause of the whole thing, Mr. 
Dy kes. 

Mr. Dyxes. I doubt that very much, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. The people out there feel that way and they feel there 
is a conflict here in the Congress and in the Department of Agriculture 
and in the ¢ ‘orps ot Kngineers because certainly those people are really 
writing letters. We have had them up here saying that you do not 
need ‘Tuttle Creek Dam. Here is one of your writers. The Bureau 
of Government Research of the Universit of Kansas put out a book 
let entitled, “The Missouri River Basin, Proposals for Development.” 
It reads as follows: 

The corps inferred that the Agriculture Departinent was infringing on its flood 
control functions. The elfect of the squabble was to nullify statements made 
by both agencies during the last few months that their basin programs were 
not competitive but complementary 

It savs further: 

A month later, a disagreement over big versus small dams occurred, with Gov- 
ernor Smith of Missouri leading the fight against large dams 
That is still coiling on now out there, Mr 1) kes. 

The people who are going to work in the affected area ought to 
have some Units ot purpose which would allav the fears out there, 
because you know as well as I do you cannot build a dam to take care 
of a large stream flow unless you have a reservoir that will hold the 
water, 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct, Mr. Jones. I said that, but if you ask 
me do I favor and does the Soil Conservation Service favor an appro 
priation by Congress for the construction of the Tuttle Creek Duan 
| will have to Say | do hot know because we I) ive not made cl study of 
Tuttle Creek as a spot. 

Mr. Jones. When you have a joint enterprise and a joint area 
iffected n which you are FOIne’ to carry On WOrkK, who determines 
WV here the Cor ps ot Keneineers places the dam ¢ 

Mr. Dykes. The Corps of Engineers determines it. 

Mr. Jones. Do you accept it ? 

Mr. Dykes. Yes. 

Mr. ONES. Why clo vou accept it on the one hand ai dl fail to ae- 
cept it on the other 

Mr. Dyxrs. We accept it. That is what I say. We accept there 
must be a reservoir there. We have passed Tuttle Creek through our 
review. 

Mr. Jones. You passed it through? Are you in agreement then 
that Tuttle Creek should be constructed ? 

Mr. Dyxes. Of course, that was in 1938, when it was authorized, 
Mr. Jones. That was 14 vears ago. We are not going back on the 
passage of It. 
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Mr. Jones. I thought you said just now you did not agree Tuttle 
Creek should be built. 

Mr. Dykes. No,sir. I did not say that. 

Mr. Jonrs. What did you say then ? 

Mr. Dykes. Have the reporter read it back, 

Mr. Jones. Your recollection is probably as good as the reporter’s. 
Do you think Tuttle Creek should be constructed 7 

Mr. Dykes. I do not know. That was my answer before. 

Mr. Brown. May I say this, Mr. Jones: In connection with the 
formulation of our program on the Big Blue Watershed we took into 
account the fact that Tuttle Creek Dam was authorized. 

Mr. Dykes. Certainly. 

Mr. Brown. No benefits were claimed within the 55.000-acre area 
of the Tuttle Creek Basin, or below that area. Our program is justi 
fied solely on the basis of protection of lands above the Tuttle Creek 
Dam, and it shows a benefit-cost ratio of approximately 5 to I for the 
total program on the watershed above Tuttle Cree k. 

Mr. Jones. What is your judgment about Tuttle Creek? Should 
t be built Ol should It hot be built 4 

Mr. Brown. We did not make any studies in connection with our 
program’s impact on Tuttle Creek or Tuttle Creek’s effect down 
stream. Our program simply stopped at the upper end of Tuttle 
Creek Reservoir. so we would have ho basis for al Op nion. 

Mr. Grorce. Do you contend none of the large dams and reservoirs 
should be built until you have put your program in first ¢ 

Mr. DYKES. No. Sir. We certainly do not, and we would certainly 
agree, Mr. George, if you are voing to protect the lower valley the re 
are volnge to be needed reservoirs and levees for its protection, but 
when you ask me specifically do I approve a certain project o which 
we have made no study, I have to say I do not know, because I do 
not. 


Mr. Greora How manv acres will be impounded under water o1 
the small reservoirs on the Bl ie V ill \ compal on with t | ( WreaVve 
that will FO OUul of product on because of the irge dams ¢ Do Ve 


it ¢ 


KNOW th 
Mr. Brown. Our program in the Big Blue watershed includes 912 


Ipstream ret wding structures. Those ave) wore L1pprox mately $33 

re-feet of detentior storage pel structure As far as the total 
wreage involved is concerned I do not have the figure on what would 
be involved. You understand that our structures are built at the head 
of flood plain lands. They ire built around the upper edges ofthe 


illuvial flood plain areas. 

For instance, the structures do not have controt gates on them. 
That land is only flooded periodically—only once in 25 years wot ld 
the maximum area up to the spillway be flooded. 

Mr. Grorce. I heard the statement made in a meeting that the 
mallet detention dams | think would cover as mu hh ae reave as the 
large lams, if not more, That is the reason wl \ I was wonde} ne 
whether you folks had the exact figures on that or not. 

Mr. Brown. That has not been true 1 the Washita where we 
had experience. For instance, in this Sandstone Creek area 

Mr. Groree. You are talking about an area in the Washita that has 
at least a third less annual l untall than they have hl easter! Kansas 
irea. 
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Mr. Dyxes. That is correct. 

Mr. Grorer. I can take you out to the western third of Kansas, 
where they are crying for rain and need irrigation. 

Mr. Brown. That is true, sir, but the design of these small struc- 
tures would be on a comparable basis. In other words, we would 
design for 4 inches, or 6 inches of runoff in the Washita just as we 
would in the Big Blue. 

Mr. Dykes. You change the design enough to get your protection 
up toa 25-year flood. 

Mr. Grorce. The more rainfall you would have the more dams in 
the retarding area vou have to have. 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct. 

Mr. Grorce. And that would impound more acres even with your 
small structures. ‘That is, if you are going to hold the floodwaters. 

Mr. Dykes. It depends on the degree ot protection you are en- 
deavoring to afford. 

Mr. Grorce. We are asking for $700,000,000 worth of protection ; 
that is the loss we suffered last year. I do not know how many more 
times we need to suffer losses in order to vet the bureaus to yive us 
a practical program we can unite on. I have attended numerous 
meetings in which this contention came up every time. I hope I never 
have to attend another one that we are not together on. It is very 
disheartening. 

Mr. Dyxrs. Mr. George, I think we ought to make the record per- 
fectly clear that we cannot and do not claim we can control major 
floods. If there is going to be flood control on the Blue and the 


Neosho-Grand and most of the other major streams in this country, 
probably all of them, it Is voing to take a coordinated program just 
as Was outlined in Dr. Salter’s statement. It will take land treatment 
plus detention structures and other works of improvement on the 


tributary watersheds, majo dams and levees downstream, to protect 
the flood plains of our major river valleys. 

Mr. Grorce. I quit attending meetings in the Blue Valley You 
understand, I do not represent that district. I am in the Arkansas 
drainage area, W hich voes south oul of our State. 

Mr. Dyxes. I understand that. 

Mr. (ZEORGE. | have ho personal interest 7 it. but the reaso! | quit 
attending those meetings is that I heard such statements made time 
after time. I just do not want to have that happen too many times 
or over too many years. 

Mr. Dyxes. Our position has been the same for many years 

Mr. CFEORGE. | think you folks could absolutely clear up the Blue 
Valley program if you would make a study and make a statement. I 
think you could clear it uD In 50 days’ time as far as a appropriation 
is concerned, and IT have no personal interest in it at all. 

Mr. Dykes. Mr. George, our former chief, Dr. Hegh Bennett, did 


make a statement—the words were somewhat different but the policy 


has not changed at the meeting at Lincoln, Nebr.. after t he major 


floods last summer. That meeting was held in Lincoln on August 11. 
in which he enunciated almost exactly the same kind of philosophy 
with regard to flood control as was included in Dr. Salter’s statement 
here today. He certainly made no claims that we could control major 
floods. He simply held out for a coordinated program of flood con- 
trol. 
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Mr. (7EORGE. The folks in that valley do not say that they can col 
trol thel either. They say you have to put in this other program 
first before you can determine whether the need for the large dam 1s 
there 

Mr. VYKESs. That is not and never has been oul pr losophy. | by 
lieve the Secretary said yesterday we were lagging far behind as tal 
as aut rizations are concerned, and that is certan ly true. 

Mr. .Jones. In authorizations / 

Mi IYKES Yes Authorizations for expend tures, Mi -bones. 


Not i oriZat ons tO make surveys. (ur tot i| | ithorizations for ex 
pend »s for flood-control purposes are, With present cost heures 
ompared with the original authorization in 144 the neighborhood 
of S$160,000,000 for flood control in eleven watersheds in this co try 


‘| he tota it the time it was author zed was about SYO000 
Mr. Jones. Do you have a survey resolution for the Blue ¢ 
Mr. Dyxes. Yes. sir. We do have. 
\ eFONES Does the Corps of engineers | ive asurvey Te e bite 
M IYKES Asta is I know they do 


\I NES We have talked ivreat ea! aby it oord lo 

M IY KES. Yes, sir. 

M INES. Does coordination mean to you and the Cory of Ey oO 
neers | e exchange of talks about Che programs that vould be executed 
nav ; irea where both ive to undertake WOrk ¢ 

\ IYRES. That would be Ore means ot coordainat no. of course, 
I} » @e inge ot nformation which is voluntary 

\I jones. Whv has not that coordination gone ahead to the ex 
Tel 0) vould Know SOmet! ne about | | t ( eek Tlie 4 | 

i lerstanad if Yo say you ado not O\ el I { ho i 
eC el Cl () (| Ot he bu { 

M CES | if right 1 do rt now p riiy ethy i 
I ind | iO 0 the So Co ry ( Sel 
. mITIO Sii\ ita part i structure 0 ad be Db 

M ses. Then coordination is something like Damocles’ sword 
It ec midair and doe ot conn oO opera ! " 
rie roubles we ire thay Yrto hace, | - ! VE Lie 
tal y apout = not vetually Curried nto }. iclice Here - Croup 

! ! if it has had over a | llion dollars’ wort of floor LDL 
ss of life and property, and the loss of fine agricultural lands, 
ind we rive ip here ind hdd we have aiscotl | ma seontent i 
ve sve this concept and that concept abroad throughout the cout 
try ? not the Objective ot dome t. bul who is going to 
i> 


Mi rkes. Mr. Jones. our program for the Blue River contem 
Puttle ¢ reek being built. We claim no benefits im the area. 


M ' NES Does the Soil ( onservation Service vdvo ite The col 
struectio f Tuttle Creek Dam ? 

MM IYKES We have not rivocated the construction of a s ole | o 
ial ! | now of Phat {ive program of t e Corps of Eng neers 
We sa tis a part of a coordinating job in a bas hut it is not ou 
responsibility. 


Mi JONES Did vou cooperate im the dan to pe constructed On 
he I) t\ R vel by the ¢ Orps ot Ky g neers ¢ 
Mi IYKES., Did we advocate them / No, sil 
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Mr. Jones. Were you opposed to them ¢ 

Mr. Dykes. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. You were not for them, because it was not a coordinated 
plan ¢ 

Mr. Dykes. Sure, we are in favor of the corps building those 
structures. But when you say “Tuttle Creek.” you name a specific 
dam with a specific authorization 14 years old; and, if you ask me 
does the Soil Conservation Service favor it, we have made no study 
of it and I have to say I do not know. 

Mr. Jones. You are not coordinating then. You are failing to 
coordinate if you do not know about a reservoir dam which is going 
to complement the work of the Department of Agriculture in a given 
area which is going to be effective as far as your work is concerned. 
Is there not some relation between a reservoir on a main stream and 
the work you are doing in the upper reaches? How is the Corps of 
Engineers going to carry on its engineering studies if it does not 
know the capacity of your dams in relationship to the amount of water 
to be retained in the Tuttle Creek Dam ¢ 

Mr. Dykes. I think that is a very good question. 

Mr. Jones. How are you going to determine how many detention 
dams should be built in a given area and determine reservoir capacity 
to the maximum stream flow at a point below’ How are you going 
to carry out those things when you say you do not know whether a 
dam like that should be built? It is amazing to me. 

Mr. Dykes. It is really quite simple for the very simple reason—— 

Mr. Jones. You are talking about coordination. What about the 
interagency committee hearings that are being held throughout the 
country? You participate in them; do you not ? 

Mr. Dykes. Yes, sir. We do. 

Mr. Jones. Did you voice an objection to Tuttle Creek at the last 
meeting ?¢ 

Mr. Dykes. So far as I know, no. I am not the representative on 
the committee. Mr. Young is here and you can ask him the question, 

Mr. Jones. I hope somebody who can speak with authority for the 
Soil Conservation Service as a policy of the Federal Government that 
will be known to the Public Works Committee and to the House and 
to the Senate and to all the Congress will say what is to be expected 
of the program to be executed in that area. 

Mr. Dykes. I have done so to the best of my ability, Mr. Jones, 

Mr. Jones. No wonder this letter here came to the Congress. I 
do not see how he could have reached any other conclusion. I can well 
understand why there is discord out in that area, and T can well un 
derstand why we cannot get any money; because, with that kind of 
attitude if we cannot come up with an interagency type of work to be 
constructed in a given area and bring out this coordinated effort, then 
I dio not see how we are going to get much of a program. 

Mr. Dykes. Mr. Jones, I would like to ask you a question. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dykes. I do not know the answer to this, frankly, and perhaps 
you do not either, but this is one for consideration. 

The studies made by the Corps of Engineers, and they have prob 
ably been brought up to date for a considerable number of those, as I 
understand were authorized in 1938. At that time the Department 
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of Agriculture was just 2 years into the flood-control survey program. 
We had no information with regard to the Blue Basin at the time, 
and it is only within the last 2 months, I would say—is that not right, 
Carl ?—that we have received a preliminary draft of our survey pro- 
gram on the Blue Basin as a supplemental resolution to the studies 
on the lower Missouri Basin. 

If we talk about coordination I think it ought to work two ways. 
What consideration, if any, is given or is going to be given the pro- 
posed program of the Department of Agriculture in the Blue River 
Basin as to the design of the dam on Tuttle Creek? Is any considera 
tioh going to be vivelh by the Corps of Engines rs/ Thatisa question 
thev have to be asked. 

| know you do not have any answer to it. but we are in a rather 
fortunate position in that respect. We can design a program on the 
Blue River because we are dealing with the tributaries to it. knowing 
that what we do 1s istified on the basis of the controls that w Vet on 
the tributaries. 

Our program contemplates that Tuttle Creek w 
or that a majo! dam would be constructed at approximately that site. 
We have taken that into account: and, therefore, we claim no benefits 
in the reservoir area. At present in Tuttle Creek there are no benefits 
to the alluvial flood plain lands below. 

Mr. Jones. You are claiming what / 

Mr. Dy KES. We are claiming ho benefits In) the development of our 
program. 

Mr. Jones. Do I understand you to say that the benefits will not 
accrue to the landowners below the cam 


1] pe construe ted. 


Mr. Dykes. No. but Wwe have claimed none in our presentat on. That 
will be ela med by the Corps of Eneineers, Mr. Jones. 
Mii JONES My understand ne is both ot you \ it] carry out flood- 


control structures up there. 
Mr. Dykes. That is right, but we claim no benefits for the protection 
of the alluvial flood plan lands below the dam itself. Is that correct ? 
Mr. Brown. That is correct. 
Mr. Jones. Whi clo you make that distinction ? 
Mr. Brown. Because that is now an authorized project, Mr. Jones. 
Mr. Dykes. That is right. 
Mir. Brown. Where the Cor ps of Engineers a 


cl the Soil Coy Serva 


fol Service and the Department of Agriculture are « irying out 
Olt st ic es im il the Washita. then those programs can be coordi 
nated, But, if the Corps of Engineers already has an authorized 


project, then the only th he thre 1 partment ot \ol culture Cal do ~ 


? | 


10 take that authorization mto account al a Dbullid its prog i tor the 


dditional protection t| it ca hye ifforded tbove that proypect, 
. i 
Mr. Dykes. That is correct 
Mr. Dore WN So. the COl sequence © we have made no stu es of what 


nas ot bene fits Nh} elit accrue, f mv. ih the | ittle ( ree k Reservo 4 
} } ] of : ‘ 1 , 
en or below uttie € ree <. If Tuttle ( reek Were hol mithol Zed. 
we moet have made studies of what our program would have dor e 
farthel dow nstrean.. but lh view of th if authorizat Ol Wwe hy ive made 
no such studies and we find that om progran. is fully justified on the 
DASIS OF the benefits above the reservoir nm the tributarv \ illevs. 

Mr. Jones. Why do vou not take into account the benefit Thint ive 


Hee proved / 
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Mr. Dyxes. They have already been claimed by the Corps: of Engi- 
neers in securing their authorization. We cannot claim duplicating 
benefits with the cor ps. 

Mr. Jones. You are not duplicating benefits for the simple reasen, 
if you have a 10,000-acre-foot body of water that you are holding up 
in the upper regions, that is 10,000 feet less that will flow by & given 
point at Lawrence and Topeka; is it not ? 

Mr. Dykes. Yes, sir. We think so, but the point is, it weuld net 
flow by it anyway because Tuttle Creek would stop it, presumably. 

Mr. George. The large dam would stop it. 

Mr. Dyxes. That is correct. Therefore, we would not claim: tie 
benefit for the 10,000 acre-feet that we are are stopping wp there 
because it would be stopped anyway by Tuttle Creek. 

Mr. Jones. If you build everything you are going to build you stulll 
will not have enough capacity to take care of that kind of water 
which we have there. 

Mr. Dyxes. I think vou are correct. However, we have @ situation 
we have to face. We have a situation where within a certaim watier- 
shed there is an authorization by the Corps of Engineers and none 
by the De ‘partment of Agriculture. We have a situation where there 
is an authorization by the Department of Agriculture and none by the 
Corps of Engineers at the present time. We have a situation where 
there is no authorization to either of us. In that third situation im 
our opinion certainly the studies of the control program should be 
joint and we should come in ana lay before the ¢ ‘ongress a coordinated 
program, 

Mr. Jones. The day will come, and it will not be too far away, when 
the resolutions will be considered as one resolution and work will be 
carried out under a general resolution reserving the integrity of fume- 
tions to each agency. 

This has been very interesting. but we are volng to h ive to vo over 
until tomorrow, Mr. Dykes. I wonder if we could not have vou here 
again tomorrow. 

Mr. Dykes. I would be happy to come, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Perh: aps we will have to go over until Friday with this 
phase. I wonder if Mr. Watts can be with us Friday beeause I am 
sure we will consume tomorrow in going over the resolutions. 

Mr. Warts. Lam Mr. Watts and I will be here Friday. 

Mr. Jones. Would that be all right with you, Mr. Watts? 

Mr. Warts. If that isthe pleasure of the committee. 

Mr. JONES. We do not want to inconvenience vou. 

Mr. Warts. I would say this: At this part ticular time we do have 
a great many hearings of a different nature in the Forest Service. 
Either I will be here personally or one of the assistant chiefs will be 
here at this hearing. We have several hearings that are gomg on at 
this time. 

Mr. JONES. | know there are a considerable number of lemislative 
committees. 

Mr. Warts. Either I will be here or a qualified assistant. 

Mr. Jonrs. Thank you very much. Then we will vet into the vari- 
ous watershed areas tomorrow. I would like to have on the water- 
shed programs the designation of the land management ACP pay- 
ments. That is, those participations that will qualify for payments. 
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Nix. Dr» i. ES,. You understand on the 1] authorized watersheds, Mr. 
hones, that are authorized in the IK lood Control Act. of 1944, no such 
distmotion was made as to what was eligible for payment, The na 
tional program holds in that case. 

Mr. Jowns. The national program holds and there will be differ 
ences im certain areas. 


Nir. Daacrs. That is correct, because that is determined by the States 
and«even by the counties in some cases. In the new programs we are 
presente it 1s « lear ly set forth. I beheve,. in all case 


Nbr. Owes. ‘| hose, | believe. are i?) Do we have { 
Ih 

Nir. Daakes. I cannot be sure of that 

Mi. Jones. That is, participations that are reimbursable to the land 
OWlers. 

Mh. Daaces. It varies quite widely. 

Mir. Brown. It varies by programs, We can present that infor 
mation. 

Nir..Jtones. We would like to have that too. 

The committee will stand adjourned 

(Wikereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee idjourned til 10 a. m 


| TO” 


the followmg day, Thursday, April 24, 1952.) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 24, 1952 


Com™MITrere on Pupstic Works, 
SPECIAL SuscomMitTree To Srupy Crvit Works, 
Wy \ hinaton. D. CG. 

The Spe lal ear a tee met, pursuant to EP ane tention at 10:05 
a.m. in room 1302, New House Office Building, Hon. Robert E. Jones, 
Jr.. sic 

Charles D. Curran, staff director. 

Mr. Jones. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Dykes, how many resolutions are now pending that are in the 
survey stage ¢ 


STATEMENTS OF J. C. DYKES, DEPUTY CHIEF; CARL BROWN; LLOYD 
G. SIGNELL; AND H. 0. OGROSKY, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Dykes. Are you talkin: oY, Mr. Jones, about review resolutions, 
Ol total resolutions to 1b ‘lude the survey of watersheds ¢ 

Mr. Jones. The survey of watersheds on resolutions passed by the 
Public Works Committee now pending in the Department for surveys. 

Mr. DyKEs. The ordinary procedure, ri is | understand it. for au 
thorizing a survey, is for the name of the watershed to be included in 


the flood contro] bill. Then in addition you have the resolutions 
passed by this committee and by the Senate committee. That is two 
different categories of work, actually. There are more than 600 wate 


sheds that have been authorized for survey. Of course, a number of 
those have been combined in our su vey procedure, so tint that num 
ber would be something less. 

On survey resolutions there is a survey resolution covering the 


Washita, the Coosa, and the Trinity. They are all pending, plus a 
number of resolutions, and I am unable to tell vou at the moment 
exactly how many, covering parts of the Missouri Basin. I think we 


could give you a list of those, however. 
Mr. Jones. I think you supplied us a list some time ago identifying 
the resolution by name and the subwatershed. 
Mr. Dyxrs. The subwatershed in the Missouri. That is correct. 
Mr. Jones. In all you have about 600, you say / 
Mr. Dykes. 600 surveys have been authorized by the Congress. 


rhe De partment of Agriculture advised that 1,060 preliminary examinations nd 
surveys have been authorized by law and 22 r eviews by committee resolutior 
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Mr. JONES. And of those 600 surveys how many are actually 1D 
progress of being worked out. 


Mr. Dykes. About 50. That includes the combination of a number 


of those in some cases which are included in the actual resolution. 
lor example, we are working on a survey of the upper Mississippi 
Basin, which includes a considerable number of those that have been 
authorized by Congress. The same was true, of course, with the 
Missourt. 

Mr. Jones. When you say “authorized” do you mean a resolution 
passed for survey as distinguished from Congress having passed an 
wuthorization / 


Mr. Dykes. That is a survey authorization included in « flood- 
control bill. 
Mr. JONES. And you have at the present time 1] authorized 


projects ¢ 

Mr. Dykes. Yes, sir. Those are authorized for works of improve- 
ment as contrasted with authorized for survey. 

Mr. Jones. Are works now being performed on every one of those 
euthorized projects / 

Mr. Dykes. On those 11? 

Mr. Jones. On those 11. 

Mr. Dy KES. Yes, Sir. 

Mr. Jones. Those 11 have an estimate of cost of about $152.000,000, 

Mr. Dykes. That is 1949 prices as compared with the original au- 
thorization of some S90,000,000, as I recall it. 

Mr. Jones. So the estimate of costs now would be reflectec In the 
veneral index of costs 4 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct. sir. 

Mr. Jones. Now we have 11 authorized projects. We have some 50 
projects that are now in the survey stage. 

Mr. Dyxes. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. Then we have pending approximately 550 that are still 
pending ¢ 

Mr. Dykes. How many there would be still pending, Mr. .lones, 
would be largely determined by how many are included in these over- 
all surveys such as have been authorized on the Arkansas-Red-White. 
You see, they would cover quite a number of those that were author- 
ized. The same is true of the Mississippi. The same is trne of the 
New York-New England area. ‘The same is trne of the Columbia 
Basin area on which we are working on the basin program. ‘The same 
is true in the Missouri. 

I would not know how many would be left without going through 
and checking off those that have been authorized. 

Mr. Jones. Of course, some resolutions are large! nh scape to 
iInclude— 

Mr. DyKEs. That is correct, and they include a number ot smaller 
Ones, 

Mr. Jones. How much money was made available this year or was 
carried in the appropriation bill which has not been disposed of in the 
House? How much survey money will be available to you in the next 
fiscal period 4 , 


submitted 10 tavo le re rts vere before the Public Work Com tee orable 





. 
| 
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Mr. Dyxes. 51,000,000. 

Mr. Jones. $1,000,000# 

Mr. Dykes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. How many surveys can you conclude with that 
S1.000 000 ¢ 

Mr. Dyxrs. What are the plans on completion? Mr. Signell keeps 
the details of this record scheduled for completion in 1953. That 
would be the new fiscal year you are talking about. 

Mr. Sicnett. They are planning to work on 17 during the 1953 

scal year. 

Mr. DyKres. How many of them can be completed? Does that 
finish any of them during 1953 % 

Mr. Stcneti. Yes. They would finish five of the surveys. 

Mr. Dyxes. Of the 17 we will be working on during the fiscal year, 
» of them will be finished, but the other 12 will have to go over into 
1954. 

Mr. Jones. So at the present rate of appropriations we will get 

approximately five projects completed per annum. 

Mr. Dyes. That is surveys completed; because, of course, Mr 
Jones, those are only those for which we have the responsibility. The 
Forest Service may also complete some surveys. I am not sure of 
what their plans are in the survey field. 

As you know, the Secretary following the war divided up the terr- 
tory of the country between the Soil Conservation Service and the 
Forest Service, . 

Mr. Jones. Yes, I know. 

Mr. Dykes. The Forest Service has primarily those in wooded areas 
where the woodland was predominant. 

Mr. Jones. Which put you in the pasture. 

Mr. Dyxrs. And put us in the pasture and cultivated areas of the 
CO ntry. 

On this map here we have shown as near as we can the progress of 
the surveys that are under way in the country. Of course, the big 
white zrea here is the Missouri and there is H. Doc. 373, Eighty-first 
Congress be owe the House Agricultural Committee on the Missouri 
which does include the work we did in the field of flood-control sur 
veys. On the colons, Mr. Signell, would you explain what those are? 

Mr. Signev.. The watersheds which are colored in green are— 

Mr. Jones. The what? 

Mr. SigNevi. The areas that are colored in green. 

Mr. Jones. What does that signify? 

Mr. Signe... That signifies the watersheds which are under survey 
n this fiscal year, that is, fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Dykes. We are already going in those. 

Mr. Sicnevi. Those that are colored in brown are those which we 
expect to have under way in fiscal 1953 in addition to these that will 
not be completed in the 1952 fiscal year. The areas which are shown 
in blue indicate the survey reports which have been submitted to 
Congress. "Those that are colored completely in blue are those that 
have been submitted, and the others indicate those that are on the 





Viv. 
Mr. Jones. How many have been submitted in 1952? 
Mr. Dyxrs. I believe 10 have come up, Mr. Jones. That may be 
hject to correction, but will you check it, Mr. Signell ? 
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Mr. Signet. A total of 10 have been transmitted to the Congress. 

Mr. Dykes. Ten have been transmitted to the Congress. Would 
you like to have those listed ¢ 

Mr. Jones. No, sir. We have some, but some are in the hands of 
the people on the way up? 

Mr. Dyxes. Yes, sir. I just received one on the Grand (Neosho), 
a copy of the one that has just been printed. As far as I know, that 
was the second one. The Green has been printed and the Grand 
(Neosho) has been printed. 

Mr. Jones. Let us take a project, one you would characterize as the 
most typical, and analyze it from start to finish and go through 
with it. 

Mr. Dykes. I do not know that you can say, Mr. Jones, that there 
is any project in this field that is typical. Of the 11 that we are 
working on at the present time we have just about every kind of a 
flood-control problem that you can visualize in Just about every section 
of the country. Lf we start up northeast and go around the country 
we get some idea of the range of problems that are involved. 

Mr. Jones. We know you would have to be very versatile to take 
into account every kind of situation. I did not mean it was to be 
typical, but one for demonstration purposes that will give us a fine 
insight into the programing, the authorizing, and the works that are 
to be the result of your activities. 

Before we get into that example, though, [ want to clear up another 
point. As you know, at the present time we are having separate 
reports that have come up to the committee both from the Army 
engineers and from the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Dykes, That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. So in the presentation of individual projects we have 
two survey reports. They can be considered concurrently or they 
can be considered separately. What is your notion about combining 
those reports and making a single report out of them ‘ 

Mr. Dyes. | believe I said yesterday, Mr. Jones, that certainly 
there is no authorization by either the Army or Agriculture, that is, 
I thought we would vel the best deal where we brought in a joint 
report and asked for joint authorization of the job. We have got a 
lot of other situations, however, that make that impossible, but where 
there is already an existing authorization and where work is under 
way in the watershed by one or the other— 

Mr. Jones. I am speaking of new projects. 

Mr. Dykes. On new projects I would certainly favor the idea. 

Mr. Jones. Do you not think it would simplify the consideration of 
a project if we would have a combined report / 

Mr. ])y KES. ] certainly do. Of course, | foresee some difficulties 
along the way. For example, in the matter of appropriation. 

Mr. Jones. Of what ¢ 

Mr. Dykes. Of appropriation. I do not imagine with a $1,000, 
000 appropriation in fiscal year 1955, for example, that we would be 
in a position to stay by the side of the Army very effectively with the 
appropriation they may have for surveys. 

Mr. Jones. You got S1.000,000 more than they vot. 

Mr. Dykes. Is that right / 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Dykes. You mean they have no money for surveys of any 
sort ¢ 

Mr. Jones. Yes. That is right. No money at all for the current 
year. 

Mr. Dykes. I was not aware of that fact. Then the situation would 
be reversed for a change. In other words, we have been given a very 
small amount of money for surveys in the past as compared with the 
Corps. If we have this sort of a situation, my proposition would 
still hold. that we would have difficulties unless each of us would 
ave the appropriation that would permit us to pitch into the pot 
ind vet the job done. That would be the first ditheulty that you 
vould be up against appropriationwise. 

Mr. Jones. ‘That is one of the difficulties this committee is having 
ind 1s going to try to overcome, That is the fact that we must 
nsure coordination of appropriations because unless we do, proje¢ ts 
will be presented that you are not going to know about or that the 
(rm) engineers are not golhg to know about, or the Department of 
the Interior will not know about. 

So if we can combine those reports of all of the affected agencies, 
then I think maybe we can get some order out of the tremendous 
amount of backlog of authorized projects for survey. Are most of 
the surveys you are undertaking in areas where the Corps of Engineers 
or Interior have authorized projects ¢ 


Mr. Dykes. Yes. sir. I would say that there is authorized Corps 
of Engineers work either in the watershed in which we are making 
the survey or ina part of the major watershed of which that isa tribu 
tary. In other words, that goes along inder the act almost to make 
that impossible to be otherwise. In other words, back n the orig | 


oncept we would be working on the watershed and the Con ps of OF 
vineers on the downstream work, and any authorization held good for 
both of lls. We have hot all heen able to make comparable progress 
n the making of surveys, to be sure. 

Mr. Jones. Do you think it would be wise to carry out these surveys 
concurrently where more than one agency is involved ¢ 

Mr. Dykes. Yes, sir. Without question. Without question. 

Mr. JONI S. Do you think if would he Wise tO have the appropriation 
tem handled by the Civil Functions Subs ommiittee of the Appropria 
tions Committee rather than by the Agricultura] \ppropriations Sub 
committee so that funds would be available in one pli e for all types 
of surveys where flood control is involved / 

Mr. Dykes. I do not know what I would advise with regard to 
that, Mr. Jones, but certainly there should be some arrangement made, 
and that is probably as good a one as I could think of. so that vou 
do not get one too far out ahead of the other in the survey process, In 
less it Is heard by the same subcommittee It is pretty ditheult to be 
sure that you can keep your team in gear. 

Mr. Jones. We have a certain amount of money which we say is for 
flood control. We have survey money amounting to $1,000,000 which 
goes to the Soil Conservation Service to carry out surveys for flood- 
control projects. We have the Interior Department, which carries out 
What they call administrative costs in going out and making these 
surveys. Therefore they have survey money, The Corps of Engi 
neers has none, and yet they say, “We are carrying on the flood con 
trol work.” 
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Do you not think it would be best for all agencies to have an appro- 
priation made for survey works concurrently, or jointly ? 

Mr. Dykes. Certainly there should be some arrangement whereby 
those agencies that participate in the survey could go ahead with 
their survey work concurrently in cooperation in order that the plans 
may be correlated. IL do not know, frankly, how you could do it un- 
less it was handled by one subcommittee, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Congressman Whitten, who is chairman of the Agri- 
cultural Appropriations Subcommittee, has indicated that he thought 
it might be a wiser approach to the problem to have the funds in the 
civil functions appropriation bill rather than in the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill. What is your comment ¢ 

Mr. Dykes. I know Mr. Whitten made that recommendation at 
the time that the Department was before his committee. As I recall 
it, I do not believe I saw the report. He asked the Secretary to com- 
ment on that and I do not believe I saw the final draft of the Secre- 
tary’s reply. Therefore I could not comment specifically on what 
would be the Secretary’s opinion about it, but I have already expressed 
my own. 

“Mr. Jones. You think it would contribute to the orderly considera- 
tion of projects if we knew how much work was to be done by the 
Department of Agriculture, the Corps of Engineers, and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior: if we knew what you are going to do in 1954, 
1955, and 1956: if we had consideration given to one project in rela- 
tion to the other as far as the Treasury of the United States is con- 
cerned / 

Mr. Dykes. I certainly do. I certainly do. 

Mr. Jones. Are there any questions on that point? Mr. Mack? 

Mr. Mack. No questions. 

Mr. Dykes. I would like to point out in that connection, Mr. Jones, 
that plans are already made in a number of watersheds by one or the 
other agency, and we still have the problem of catching up to a cer- 
tain extent in that respect. However, if we are talking about new 
projects I would certainly favor a correlated approach to the problem, 
and I see no particular difficulty with that arrangement if it 1s under- 
stood that here is the agency that is out ahead and the other one 
needs to catch up. I think that can be made clear to the committee 
too. 

Mr. JONES. The test imony before the committee w hen General Pick 
was here testifving for the Corps of Engineers was that he estimated 
the time elapsing between the date of a survey resolution and the 
actual construction of the project was some 1014 years. What is the 
average time that elapses between the date of the survey resolution 
and the time when the work is done? 

Mr. Brown. Eight years. 

Mr. Dykes. Mr. Brown says 8 years, and that is probably correct. 
I have not thought about it except in this way: That many of the 
watersheds were authorized for survey in 1936 and 1937. The first 
authorization of projects was in 1944, Of course, work did not actually 
start on those projects that were authorized in 194£ until after the 
war was over and we had our first money for that in the 1946 fiscal 
year. So that would be almost the 10 vears that the Corps talked about. 
although they were authorized in the 1944 act. Of course, there 
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simply was not any money ap ypropriated by the Congress to start 
that work because of the war being on and a shortage of materials and 
personnel being present. 

Mr. Jongs. That contributes to some of the dela 

Mr. DYKES. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Jones. Taking the 600 resolutions now pending, at the present 
rate of appropriation do you feel you would be as old as Methuselah 
before you ever vot them comp le ted / 

Mr. DyKes. It woul | be quite a problem before we ever vet them, 
but you Can see from the survey map that survey work Is on ina good 
share of the country at the present time. 

Mr. Jones. Will! you explain that again? Mr. Davis did not get 
that. 

Mr. SIGNELL. hese areas colored green on the map represent 
the watersheds in which su veys are in progress during the 1952 fiseal 
year by the Department ol AQ culture. The irveas W chare colored 
in brown are the additional areas which we expect to have under way 
in the 1953 fiscal year. Of ourse, some ot these ¥ Ch are colored 
in green will not be finished in 1952 so they will also be carried over 
into 1953. 

Mr. Dyrxes. Mr. Davis, we have already testified we will be working 
on 17 watersheds in the next year, of which we will finish 5. The 17 
include all of those in green and the new ones wn on which we 
expect to start work. 

Mr. Davis. That Is a lot of work. It includes 1 st ot the basin. 
Mr. Dyxes. T) 

Mr. Davis. Bu 
flected by the green / 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. They have 31,000,000 to do the 17 ] 
Mr. Davis. You cannot get very Tar on that. 
Mr. Dykes. We will complete five of them and f them will have 
to be carried over into the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Brown. | think it should be pointed out too that this map is 
based on the 1953 budget. 

Mr. Mack. You show Oregon and Washingto d Idaho im one 
plece on the may). 


at Corres 


li 
| you are ado mv sone ( 


— 


Mr. Dyxes. That isthe Columbia Basin area, Mr. Mack. 
Mr. Mack. Puget Sound is not in the Columbia Ba and yet a 
section of the map relating to Puget sound 5 Ol your map. 


Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor are not in the Columbia River 
but are on your map as part of the Columbia Basin drainage area. 
Mr. Dykes. It is included in the survey being made on the Colum- 
bia. There are a number of small coastal streams in both Oregon and 
Washington that are nye Sp n the Columbia survey report. 

Mr. MAcE. In othe W ords, reareail umber of project outside 
the Columbia Valley in this Col walla Basin project, and not only the 
Columbia River. 

Mr. )Dyxes. That is correct. They are small drainages, it 1s true, 
but they are included along with the Columbia and w He 1 luded in 


the report. 
reas that 


Mr. SIGNELL. To finish the explanation of the map, t , 
are colored in solid Dlue as indicated in here, are reports which have 
been transmitted through the Congress. The areas that are colored 
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in yellow are the 11 watersheds which have been authorized for works 
of improvement. 

Mr. Mack. General Pick testified that the Army engineers have 
947 projects which have been authorized by the Congress on which no 
work has been done. In the Agriculture Department are there a 
number of authorized projects on which no work has been done? 

Mr. Dykes. Mr. Mack, there has been no authorized project for 
works of improvement on which no work has been done by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture. We have only, on the other hand, 11 authorized 
projects for works of improvement, and we are under way in all 11 
of those. 

On the other hand, there is a very large number of authorized su 
veys on which we have done nothing up to the present time. In other 
words, we are not even to the point of brad ots the surveys as you 
can see by the white areas on this map where we have not even started 
the survey. 

Mr. Jones. How much money is included in the present reported bill 
for works on the 11 watersheds / 

Mr. Dykes. $6,000,000 approximately, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Brown. $6,750,000, 

Mr. Dykes. Nearly $7,000,000. 

Mr. Jones. $7,000,000 for all the flood-control work for the Depart 
ment of Agriculture / 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mack. Those are just preliminary surveys. 

Mr. Dykes. No. Those are for the 11 authorized projects—$6,750, 
O00, 

Mr. JONES. To carry out the works that should be done on those 11 
projects, how much money should you have to carry out an orderly 
work program ¢ 

Mr. Dykes. You see, in each one those projects there was a time 
schedule set in the survey report. We are running behind that time 
schedule. According to the time we have been working we should be 
approximately 63 percent through and we are 20 percent through. 
That is one way to answer the question. 

Mr. Jones. Will you repeat that ¢ 

Mr. Dykes. According to the schedule we should be 63 percent 
through and we are only 20 percent through. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, you are falling behind your work sched 
ule by 40 percent ¢ 

Mr. Dyxes. We are going forward at about the rate of one-third 

fast as we should be in order to complete the authorized projects 
on schedule. In other words, to get back on schedule we need about 
SPH OOO O00, Mr. Jones. to bring us back on schedule. Whether we 
could use that much of an increase in 1 year is subject to some ques 
tion. It would probably have to be built up because with the appro 
priations we have had we have had to reduce the staff from where we 
started rather than increasing them as this work picked up. We 
could probably use at least twice what we have, but we probably could 
not use three time what we have, which would be the amount neces- 
sary to take us back on the schedule as set in the survey reports 
themselves. 

Mr. Mack. How much money do you get for that work now ? 
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Mr. Dykes. We have $6,750,000, We have S6.750.000 for the 11 
ipproved projects. For works of Improvement, that is. We have 
$1,000,000 for surveys. In other words, there is a total of $7,750,000 
for the entire flood-control program of the Department of \vriculture. 
‘hat includes the Soil Conservation Service and the Forest Service 
work. both. 

Mr. Davis. Will you proceed, Mr. Curran ¢ 

Mr. Curran. Mr. Dykes, you have 11 projects that have been author 

ed. What is their present estimated cost as compared with that 
it the time of authorization 4 

Before you answer that, let me expand it. Are the projects being 
indertaken identical with those authorized. or are modifications be 

0 worked in 4 

Would you also mention approximately the percentage of present 
ompletion 4 

Mr. Dykes. The present completion figure is about 20 percent on 
the authorized projec ts, Mr. Curran. There is ona comparative cost 
basis bet ween the 1940 budget as used in the authorization an increased 
cost of installation between approximately SHO.000 000 and S152.000, 
VOU, In other words, the authorization in dollars at the time the 11 
projects were approved was for $90,000,000 approximately, or 89 mil 
lion and some-odd dollars. Bringing that up to 1949 prices, it is 
S152 000 000, 

I do not believe we have made any further projection of that figure. 
That would show the increased cost of installation between the 1940 
prices and the 1949 prices. In other words, you have an increase of 
S62 OOO O00 on a S9O OOO 000 project. 

With regard to the other part of the question as to whether or not 
the exact program described in the survey report is being carried out, 
the answer is “No.” We have pending survey resolutions, and it is 
certainly our intention to bring to this committee for reauthorization 
any changes IN) the program. That has already been done, for ex- 
ample, in Butfalo Creek, and it has been authorized in the stream 
bank erosion-control project which was dumping the Buffalo Creek 
contents into Butfalo Harbor in New York State Phat one has al 
ready been n aterially revised to reflect the additional work that we 
found we had to do on it to control actually the amount of silt that 
was being deposited annually In) Buffalo Harbor. That has come 
back to the committee and it has been approved by the ¢ ‘oneress, 

We have pending at the present time resolution S, and we have about 
completed the revised estimates on the Washita in Oklahoma, the 
Prinity in Texas, and the Coosa in Georgia in 1953; and I hope the 
Middle Colorado and the Potomae will run into 1954. We hope to 
have before your committee the necess (ry rev ised program to reflect 


the changes that we see in the program as oO} iginally contemplated mn 
these new survey reports o} these streams in 1953—the Ti nity, 
Washita, and the Coosa in 1953, and the Middle Colorado and Potomae 
n 1954 

Mr. Jones. Do you still want to keep the Coosa all in Georgia ? 

Mr. Dykes. Keep it all in Georgia / 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. DYKES. No, Sir. We would like to do the whole Coosa and the 
irvey report calls for that, as 1 understand it. I mean, the review 
resolution calls for the entire Coosa watershed Is t it correct 
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Mr. Sicnevy. It is Georgia and Tennessee. 

Mr. Dykes. You mean it is still Georgia and Tennessee / 

Mr. Jones. That Coosa has been shifting around since I saw it last. 
It is quite a problem. 

Mr. Dykes. The survey report covered the Coosa above Rome, Ga. 
The survey resolution says what now ? 

Mr. Sienetyi. The survey resolution states a review should be made 
of the Coosa in Georgia and Tennessee. 

Mr. Dykes. But not in Alabama? 

Mr. Sieneti. Alabama was not mentioned. 

Mr. Brown. I think it should be pointed out we have a survey 
authorization, Mr. Chairman, for that river system. 

Mr. Jones. Which would take in Alabama. 

Mr. Brown. Which would take in Alabama and the Coosa. 

Mr. Jones. We have to get Alabama in some way. 

Let us take a project and go through it and analyze it, Mr. Dykes. 

Mr. Dykes. If it would suit the committee we would prefer to go to 
one of the newer projects. We have one, for example, which has just 
been printed, on the Grand (Neosho). 

Mr. Jones. Do you have any charts on it? 

Mr. Dykes. We have some charts and we can let you see them on 
that. 

Mr. Brown. I do not believe we do have any 11 
one. 

Mr. Jones. I just saw one illustration on the Salt-Wahoo. I was 
wondering if we could see that. 

Mr. Dykes. Do we have charts on the Salt-Wahoo ¢ 

Mr. Brown. Yes; we have some of those. The Salt-\Wahoo is 
included in the Missouri River Basin supplemental report which is 
now in the course of interagency review, which has not come up to 
the committee as yet. I believe you saw at one time, Mr. Chiairman, an 
explanation of this Salt-Wahoo project. This map shows the entire 
watershed at Lincoln, Nebr., with Lincoln, Nebr., in it. 

The particular coloration on the map here is to show the tributary 
stream systems all the way down to the junction with the Platte River, 
which is at this point. The colors on here are to show tlie mileages of 
streams in various size ranges. ‘The red in here is the sizes of streams 
that range from 5 to 25 square miles of drainage area. The blue areas 
drain from 25 to 50. The green areas from 50 to 100. The yellow 
areas from 100 to 250. A stretch of orange in here from 250 to 500. 

Coming on down to the purple, that is 500 to 1.000. The lowest 
region here is 1,000 to 1,655 square miles, which is the total area of 
that watershed. 

A very careful analysis has been made of the kind of damage and 
kind of benefits that would result from the proposed program in there. 
I do not know whether the committee would want to go through that 
story now. Do you have particular questions that vou would like 
tor use to discuss on that ? 

Mr. Jones. I think if we could go through one, Mr. Brown, we 
would have a far better understanding of what we hope to accomplish. 

Mr. Brown. This is the chart which has been prepared to show the 
average annual damages in that entire watershed classified by types of 
damages. The scale over here ranging from $50,000, $100,000, $150,000 
up to $350,000 in average annual damages. This shows the urban 


lustrations on that 
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damage, the railroad damage, roads and highways, bridges and cul- 
verts, crops and pasture damage, and other agricultural damage, and 
indirect damage, which is loss of business and that type of losses 

Mr. Dyxes. | think it is significant to note that the agricultural 
damage in this watershed is quite a lot more than the urban damage, 
despite the fact that the city of Lincoln, one of the important cities 
in Nebraska, is directly affected by this watershed. It flows right 
through the edge of the city of Lincoln. 

Mr. Jones. What is the character of the soil in that area ‘ 

Mr. Brown. Those are mostly loessal soils in that area. Those are 
highly fertile soils such as characterize the upper Missouri Valley 
and eastern Nebraska and western lowa. It is among the best corn 
land we have inthiscountry. It is a wind-blown soil. 

Mr. Dykes. A wind-laid soil. 

Mr. Brown. We have made an analysis there to determine how much 
of the damages in that watershed occur in stream reaches of various 


/ 


sizes. ‘This chart shows the distribution of those damages by stream 
reaches. All of this is average annual damage. This shows the total 
for the streams of the 5 to 25 square mile category. We show with 


the same colors the crop and pasture damage; roads and highway 
damage; bridges and culvert damage. Then going on across, you 
see the urban damage to the city of Lincoln is the cause of this 
enlarged bar over here. That represents all of the urban damages 
in Lincoln, and this small amount here is the damage done at Ash 
land in the lower part of the watershed. 

Mr. Dykes. At Lincoln you get nearly 500 square miles of drainage 
flowing through the city of Lincoln; 500 square miles back of the 
city alone. 

Mr. Brown. We have also made an analysis there to determine what 


¢ 


proportion of that total damage is caused by storms of different 


magnitudes. We have found from that analysis that the 2-year 
storms, that is, the storms that would occur on an average once every 
other year, would cause this amount of the total average annual dam 
age. ‘The predominant type of damage caused by those small storms 


he crop and pasture losses, that 1s, the agricultural damages. 
A you come into the larger size storms, the kind that occur once 
every LO years, the proportion of the total crop and pasture damage 


becomes smaller. One of the significant things that this study has 
shown is that the urban damage in the city of Lincoln is caused, that 
is, a very substantial part of that on an average annual basis, is caused 


] 


by storms of the 10-year magnitude. ‘The inclusion of the city of 
Lincoln damage in here is, of course, the thing that makes the total 
average annual damage from the storms in the 10-year category the 
largest in the size range. 

On the basis of these analyses we have designed a program. Un 
fortunately, we do not have the map here that shows the lay-out of 
the program over that watershed. It does include the land-treatment 
measures, such as terracing and strip cropping and cover crops, and 
other measures that constitute a part of the soil and water conserva 
tion program on the farm land in that area, and includes in addition 
to that the small upstream floodwater retarding structures of the kind 
that were described here yesterday. 

Mr. Jones. How many would it include, roughly ? 
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Mr. Brown. One hundred and sixty-five of those retarding struc 
tures are included in this program. 

Mr. Jones. What is the approximate cost or average cost 

Mr. Brown. Will you pick that out for me here ? 

Mr. Jones. About $18,000, is it not ? 

Mr. Brown. That is approximately the average cost. 

Mr. Dyxes. I think that is right. My memory may be bad on it. 

Mr. Brown. We have shown on these charts then the effect of this 
program on different types of damage. We have shown by the effect 
first of the land-treatment measures alone, and secondly by the effect 
of the land-treatment measures plus the upstream retarding structures, 
the amount of damage reduction that would be obtained by this pro- 
gram. These are the same bars on the left which were on the chart I 
have just shown, showing the present average annual damages. The 
damages will be reduced by the land-treatment program alone in this 
amount, and with the addition of the retarding structures the damage 
would be reduced to this amount on an average annual basis. This is 
for the urban areas. This is for the railroads, roads and highways, 
bridges and culverts, crops and pasture, other agricultural and indirect 
damages. 

In the floodwater-retarding structures 165 structures will have an 
estimated total cost of SY 456.800, of which the estimated Federal cost 
would be $2,211,200. 

Mr. Dykes. It would run about $15,000, Mr. Jones, if my mental 
arithmetic is eood. 

Mr. Jones. That is $2.000.000. What is t 
the 10-year period for the entire project / 

Mr. Brown. For the entire project the estimated total cost is $33,- 
849 400, of which the estimated total Federal cost will be 820,647,700. 

Mr. Jones. Now the capital structures w 


ie estimated cost over 


ill cost SV.211.200 to 
construct ¢ 

Mr. Brown. Those are the retarding structures. There will be 
additional stabilt ang structures for control of major vullies and other 
types of stabilizing works in addition to the retarding structures. 

Mr. Jones. How much will that cost ? 

Mr. Brown. The stabilizing and sediment control structures will 
have a total cost of S3.765. 100, and the Federal ost of those will be 
$3,012,100. 

Mr. Dykes. Mr. Jones, I think I should point out at this point that 
the figures Mr. Brown is giving vou are for the total program that is 
already roing on in the Salt Wahoo. A very considerable amount of 
this work on the basis of the accelerated program of what we need to 
do in addition to what all agencies of the Department of Agriculture 
are doing now we have a different set of figures on. That is on 
page 45. 

Mr. Jones. That leaves approximately the Federal cost of $17,000,- 
000. Where is that $17,000,000 to be spent ¢ 

Mr. Brown. What Mr. Dykes referred to is the fact that a part of 
the costs I have just quoted would normally be paid from our going 
national program. 

Mr. Dykes. Our national going program—SCs, ACP, and so on. 

Mr. Jones asked where does the other $17,000,000 come in? Where 
does it go? What does it go for? You say $20,000,000 1s the Federal 
total. What does the other 817,000,000 consist of 7 





fine 
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Mr. Brown. That would be local contributions to the project, 

Mr. Dyxes. No. The $17,000,000 of Federal cost. You say there 
is a $20,000,000 Federal cost in total. These structures cost only 
about $3,000,000. What does the other $17,000,000 of Federal cost 
vo for’ Give hima breakdown on that. 

Mr. Brown. Well, sir. it goes for a substantial number of items. 
The conservation andgimprovement measures in that area include 
seeding of grasses and legumes: crop residue management; contour 
farming practices; terraces; seeding of pasture; pasture management; 
pasture clearing; livestock watering facilities; contour furrowing and 
pitting; lime, fertilizer; outlets in waterways; erosion control struc 
tures; diversions and fencing. 

Mr. Jones. What kind of fencing ?/ 

Mr. Brown. That is fencing in land that is converted to- 

Mr. Jones. Is that webbed fen Ing or barbed wire fences / What 
loes it take to qualify for that ¢ 

Mr. Dykes. How ‘about it, Paul? Do you know ¢ It is barbed 

re. It Isa pl ite Cost, anyway 

Mr. Brown. I am reading the measures that are included in the 
program, but hot all ot these measures have a Federal cost attached 
to them. : 

Mr. JONI s, All we are interested im Is the Federal Cost, 
hat have a Federal cost attached 


tT} 


Mr. Brown. Those measures 
to them. 
Mr. Dykes. And about the amounts. 
| 


Mr. JONES In other words, there Is a farme Ou ere } 
participate in this program. What is he 


n the Salt 


Wahoo who its rolng to | 
going to get in the way of the ACP payments to carry out these 
ictivities / 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman. I have that in two categories now and 
Il can eive t either wav. The total cost which incluce the cost wit 
ur going hat onal programs, or the accelerated costs T tne Hitio} il 
imount ovel nd above 

Mr. Jones. We want the additional amount. 

Mr. Brown. Yes. sir. The additional amount. 

Mr. Jones. You are talking about ACP payments ¢ 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Made under general legislation and appropi on that 
ipplies to every area of the | nited States 

Mr. Dykes. That is right. This is the accelerated cost ich it 


would take to vet that. 

Mr. Jones. The whole program 

Mr. Dykes. That is night. 

Mr. Brown. I will read those measures again and give the esti 
mated additional Federal cost for those measures that do have an 
idditional Federal cost. 

Mr. Jones. All right. 

Mr. Brown. Seeding grasses and legumes. If you do not mind, let 
me give it in round figures instead of dollars and cents. 

Mr. Jones. All right, sir. 

Mr. Brown. 8645.,000, 

Mr. Dykes. How is that broken down. Carl? Is that all direct 
financial aid to the farmer / 


Mr. Brown. Yes. 
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Mr. Dyxes. Or does that include some technical assistance ? 

Mr. Brown. No. sir. The technical assistance is broken down as a 
separate item. 

Mr. Jones. It is over and above what is normally supplied in the 
area. 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. ‘This $645,000 is for grasses, did you say 4 

Mr. Brown. Seeding grasses and legumes. Permanent grasses and 
legumes. 

Mr. Jones. That is for LO vears ¢ 

Mr. Brown. For 10 years; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. All right. 

Mr. Brown. a he next item is “Terraces, $1.935.000.” 

Mr. Jones. That is for terraces ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. sir. “Seeding of pastures, 8993.000.” 

Mr. JONI s. Go ahead. 

Mr. Brown. “Livestock watering facilities, 8252,000.” 

Mr. Jones. All right. 

Mr. Brown. “Contour furrowing and pitting, $127,000.” 

Mr. Jones. What was that again / 

Mr. Brown. “Contour furrowing and pitting.” Those are prac- 
tices used in grasslands to increase the infiltration. Contour furrow- 
ing of grass and pasture lands. 

Mr. Jones. All right. 

Mr. Brown. “Lime, $315,000"; “Fertilizer, $815,000": “Outlets in 
waterways, $616,000": “Erosion control structures, $712,000”; “Diver- 
sions, $138,000": “Drainage, $20,000"; “Farm wood lot and special 
farm planting, $151,000"; “Windbreaks and shelter belts, $178,000”; 
“Wildlife improvements, $10,000"; “Interplantings, $18,000”; ‘’Tim- 
ber stand improvement, $8,000.” 

Those are the conservation and improvement measures. In order 
to carry those o ve have an item of “Technical assistanee, $1.796.- 
000.7 

Mr. JONES. What does that total, approximately ¢ That is, the 
figures you have given us. 

Mr. Brown. I do not have those particular groups totaled up, Mr. 
Chairman. Ther a total for the whole program but it is not sub- 
totaled in here. 

Mr. JonES. These are all going to be made in the form of individual 
payments to the farmers / 

Mr. Brown. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Could this work be carried on by contribution of the 
farmers themselves without making these extra payments to them? 

Mr. Brown. There are, of course, the contributions shown over in 
this private column that the farmers themselves are making. 

Mr. Jones. I understand that, but is this not a presumption that the 
Federal Government is going out into a new field? Tf the value of 
this program can be demonstrated to the farmers they would take 
care of the practices themselves without extra inducement such as is 
proposed here by building the structures and giving them the tech- 
nical assistance to carry on the test demonstrations. Would it not 
be effective to have the farmers themselves carry it out? 
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Mr. Dykes. Mr. .Jones. there is a national program that now covers 
the Salt-Wahoo area. We know about how much progress we are 
making with that national program. If we want to step up and 
complete this job in 10 years this is the estimated additional contri- 
bution over and above what we are now putting in there in the na- 
tional program to encourage the farmers and give them an incentive to 
carry it out within this 10-year period, that is, ihe construction 
period. 

Mr. Jones. But is that not rather offensive to the thought of good 
government? Should not the Government of the United States inspire 
the farmer to do the things for himself rather than making him the 
recipient of some grant or aid to carry out those programs‘ It seems 
to me the philosophy of government should be one of encouraging 
the farmer to use the tools at his own command to do it rather than 
come to his benefactors; and should it not be to wean him away from 
the Government rather than breaking him in? 

Mr. Dykes. I certainly agree we ought to get the farmers to carry 
out their own everything that they would carry out. Of course, I 
did not make this survey, but that is the opinion of the people out 
there who did make this survey as to what it would take to get all 


the farmers throughout the Salt-Wahoo area in this program. This 
is the recommendation of our field survey party and is the recom- 


mendation of the Department, Mr. Jones, as to what it would take to 
do the job. 
As to whether all of it would be used I could not say. I could not 


say it is absolutely mandatory that the funds be appropriated for 
that purpose, of course, and the farmers would not do it if they did 
not have these mcentives to step up the Carrying out « f their conserva- 
tion work. However, it is the opinion of the people out there who 


know them best that that is what it will take to do the job. 
Mr. Jones. Mr. Dykes, the economic justification for these projects 
] 


was based on increased production— 
Mr. DYKES. That is correct. 


Mr. JONES. In order to justify the Federal (yover ment making an 
investment in it. Is it not generally true that increased production is 
being carried out in other areas ot the country on the unit test demon- 


stration groups‘ I recall | had a neighbor when [ lived on the farm 
who was a unit test demonstration farmer. I found out he was able to 
produce a lot more than I could produce, so I started in to do the 
same things he did without being paid for it. It paid me to invest in 
better fertilizer and better seed and better farming practices. 

I wonder if that could not be carried out in these areas without hav- 
ing the hand-outs to the individual farmers? 

Mr. Dykes. Mr. Jones, without any question there is some spread 
of practice from farm to farm. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Jones. What I am getting at. Mr. Dykes, is that we have a 
program here which every one of us wants to see ac omplished. 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. And we want to see it accomplished within the shortest 
period of time possible. But when you come back and examine the 
number of watersheds where work is now required and should be 
done, and when you think about spending $12,000,000,000 to $13, 
000,000,000 in one watershed area such as the Missouri, and then take 
that and multiply it by every watershed in the country, you realize 
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it is going to be such a frightful figure that we may lose the momentum 
of what we have already got. 

It seems to me if we could approach it and demonstrate to the people 
through technical assistance and through demonstrations, that is, 
through the normal agricultural programs of ACP payments, that that 
is the thing to do, then we could accomplish a lot more. 

I just wonder what you think about that. 

Mr. Dykes. Well, of course, these farmers there are not eligible for 
ACP assistance. Mr. Jones. At the rate we are going now in the 
watershed with the amount of technical assistance that we have and 
the amount of ACP direct financial assistance that we have, the pro- 
gram can probably be completed, the program of land treatment, leay 
ing out these additional measures for water flow retardation and 
channel improvement—the program can be completed in a period of 
bet ween 40 to 50 years. 

Mr. Jones. But we started in on a program and we said, “Here is 
» 10-year program.” Every practice that you have suggested here is 
going to be a recurring practice. At the end of 10 years if the farme 
fails to carry out the program that you have initiated in the 10-year 
period, then all your work is going to go for naught except your de 
tention dams and your capital improvements. 

Mr. Dykes. Of course, you could divide these practices up into what 
we would regard as the more permanent type of practices, such as 
terracing and that sort of thing I believe that Mr. Gladwin Young 
is here and he can answer this better than I can, but I do not believe 
this contemplates the continuation of liming throughout the 10 years. 
This is the lime necessary to establish permanent vegetation on the 
land and is not a recurring practice that you have each year for 10 
years. 

* How about it. Mr. Young? 

Mr. Jones. Of course. it might not be required for 10 vears, but then 

it might be required every 3 or 4 years, as soon as the land accumu 


lates the acidity to the port where it needs reliming agai. The) 
you are going to have to put it in. 

Mr. Dy KES. ‘| he farmer has to do itand iti pa dat hisown expense. 

Mr. Young. The figures Mr. Brown just read to you did not in 
clude recurrn Y” practices. They included the thirst inst il] tions, It 
includes the tnstallations of the terraces that are needed and in 
cludes the estimates of cost of putting the terraces on regardless of 
the time period. At the present time the ACP payments in soil con 
servation wor and eXTenSION work are vetting those ipplhied. \s Nii 


Dykes says, it will take a period of probably 40 to 50 years at the 
rate we are going under our national programs to complete that job 
in the Salt-Wahoo watershed. The figures that were civen are not 
additional costs. They are the costs that would be req 

plete the job. We have estimated it in a time period on those, but they 
are not additional costs, 

As a matter of fact, if we went ahead with our regular programs. 
my judgment is that the cost of putting those measures on would be 
greatel than the cost we have included here for a 10 vear period, for 
this reason: Your conservation job runs ahead of you if you do not 
work at it fast. We think in 40 to 50 years, Mr. Jones, it would take 
more terraces than that. It would take more gully stoppers than that. 


ulred to com 
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We think this is merely an economy measure to put it on at the more 
rapid rate. While the costs will be a cost in addition to the rate at 
which we are now expending them, the total cost of doing the job is 
actually less if we would do it this Way 1n the Salt-Wahoo watershed 
and they do not include recurring practices. 

lor example, the amount of fertilizer and lime in there is for the 
purpose of converting cropland— 

Mr. Jones. Then why do you not do it in] vear 1f you say it Is not 
a recurring practice ¢ You can seed yrass and build fences in 1 Vear. 

Mr. Youne. Mr. Jones, vou cannot put all your terraces in in 1 year 
because you are going to grow corn this year. You wait until your 
rotation before you can put terraces on. 

Mr. JONES. What is the capital income of the farmers in that are 


l 1} ‘el 
Mr. Youna. I do not know. sir. It is a relatively high income area. 
Mr. Jones. They are rather intelligent people out there and sus 

ceptible to learning new practices, are they not ¢ 

Mr. You NG | am sure they are. 

Mr. JONI s. Sodo vou not think that bv elimimati a some of this cost 
for these items you can vet the same thing accomplished by Wil of 
technical assistance and demonstrations / 

Mr. Yor NG. No. Sir. Mr. Jones. I do not. I think it would take 
a long, long time for vou ever to get it accomplished, if ever, unless 
the public invests in a responsibility which is the public responsibility. 
I would illustrate it in this way: That this veneration Of Tarmers has 


taken over that land and taken over the uses and abuses of those fay 


vf 1s 
that they are now farming, simply because the techniques of water 
management a ad eroston control have not been a part of our farm 
ing pattern up until just very recently. In the period of story it 
recently. been ce { about 15> vears. 

Therefor we are ask ne th s generatiol oft tarmers ti ich up on 
Dieadiy of the abuses that nave been risecle on our tand and at same 
time make a lin ne on it. We tl k the public has a stake in it suffi 
cient to make that investment. 

Mr. Jones. Is that not being accomplished chou 

e country In mv area we haven't as much land cotton as we 
had »>Vvenl wo. and vet we are producing me ott ) hal ‘ 
aniount of ta cl I) Thre srudive area where tech cA i stance is being 
owiven we have nerensed Tertilizer consumptiol ver 1LvoO percent 
north Alabama I think vou are fone a lone wav te ( 1) rust 
\\ hint Vou nre talk hey about. 

Mr. Youne. Certainly | think the te is The | educa 
tional wo Sa mighty Mnporta t part of this rob, Dut e consid- 
ered that 1 would not be idequate i itself to accomplish tl auppi- 
cation In anvwhere near the year pel od. 

Mr. Jones. Do vou not think 11 S pretty hard to talk about fene- 
ne and othe thines as beng a part of the charge for tloo ontrol ? 

Mr \ OUNG \ fern Ine item Is ora } ublie Cost 1Tel 

Mir. Jones. It is not a public cost item but thes ’ ina 
shelter belts are public cost item 

Vi ounG. Yes. That is a Federal item. 

Mr. Davis. Who maintains han item as that When that de 
teriorates and goes bad who maintains It? 

Mr. Youne. The individual farmer is made to do oO miainte 
ice Phere =~ neo estimate mn here that obligate = thre iy leral Gov 
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ernment to maintain the installations after they are installed. Lt 
will be the responsibility of the farmer. 

Mr. Jones. But you have an agreement with the individual farmer 
that he will carry it out. In other words, you have to have 70 per- 
cent of the people in a given area before you are able actually to un- 
dertake that work and before you will go in and do this other work. 

Mr. Youne. That is right. 

Mr. Smiru. Concerning these items which the Federal Govern- 
ment contributes in regard to flood control, will they all contribute 
to the protection o fthe more specific flood-control project which is 
on that farmer’s land in that vicinity ? 

Mr. Dykes. Yes, they do, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smiru. And they make that a better long-term investment, you 
might say. 

Mr. Dyxes. That is right. That is part of getting 70 percent of 
the land treated back of the flood prevention structure. Surely. 

Mr. Youne. Mr. Chairman, could I add one more point in explana- 
tion of the Salt-Wahoo program? That is that flood control is one 
of the benefits that comes from the program applied. We have said 
a good many times that you do not buy flood control in a package by 
itself. Certainly in this kind of a situation while the terraces con- 
tribute to the reduction and the retardation of water runoff, they are 
also a soil-conservation measure and therefore increase production. 
It isa multiple-purpose job which you do on the watershed, and one 
of the benefits is reduction in flood damage. 

Mr. Jones. Could that not be charged to land management rather 
then to flood control ? 

Mr. Youna. As I say, you do not buy it in a single package. You 
have to put them all together and it is a matter of accounting to try 
to separate which of the benefits you make an accounting charge 
toward. Actually in the application of a program like Mr. Brown 
is explaining for the Salt-Wahoo you put the whole program on 
and you do not leave out terracing simply because it may not be a 
flood-control measure or solely a flood-control measure. It con 
tributes to retardation of runoff, certainly. 

Mr. Davis. May I ask a question ¢ 

Mr. Jones. Yes, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. What do you mean, Mr. Dykes, by land management ? 
I think I have an idea, but I would like to have a little clearer state 
ment of what you imply when you say land management. 

Mr. Dykes. We are really thinking in terms, Mr. Davis, of use of 
the land within its capabilities and the treatment of the land in accord- 
ance with its needs for maintenance and improvement. That con- 
stitutes good management of the land. We use the land only for 
the purposes for which it is suited, or for some less intensive purpose. 
In other words, if we have grassland that could be cultivated with 
intensive-cultivation practices, of course it could be used for pasture. 
A lot of it is being used for pasture. It could be used to grow trees, 
as far as that is concerned. So it is used in its capabilities, but we 
treat it in that particular use which the farmer determined he wanted 
to make of that particular tract of land. We use the combination 
of conservation practices and measures on it that would maintain the 
fertility and improve its productive capacity. That would constitute 
a sound program of land management. 
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Mr. Davis. That is a good statement. It is just about what I 
thought it implied. 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Chairman, perhaps this has been made ¢ lear In an 
earlier statement that I have missed, but if it has not been lL would 
like to have it m ide now. 

How are the paviments to the farmers for these wd-n 
practices in connection with watershed work made? Are they paid 


out of the appropriation for the watershed or are 1 ey paid out ol 


the over-all ACP funds / 

Mr. DYKES. There Ss ho authorizatio at the pl tL I . \Ir. 
Sputh, Tor that. I do not kno Whether you e ] ul ie 
printed report on the Grand (Neosho) that has 
thie Publ Wo C oniniittes 

Mr. J i vu ferrine | \I 
‘eo, pag » Ol eC} Hiouse D 5 i 
’ 1 Cone 


Mr. Staats’ letter, the part that appears on page 5, rs the point 
Ol Tne mwnnel Ol ob UnInYe auppropl } a). LO ] \ YY oul | ~ 
" ’ hs 

program, In WV nb hne essentially says: 

The Bb oo} ‘ } 

ort. s ct ! i ( y > 

of A ( I ] | I 

I he lo Chis a 

e Dep . y ! 

gril ay ‘ | ‘ 

lon a ] 


I i e ‘ ~ ‘ 
Y¢ I nd es eb | y 
‘ ! | ( \ 
e] ‘ ntl ‘ pp ( . 
a oe d id ~ 
,  f \ 
I ( f f | ie} l \ t Mr. S ’ 
Bureau of the Budget’s policy would be that if the progra ( 
Salt-W ahoo ruthorized a led the report t the n 
ind treatment, that is, the technical assistance of the Soil Conserva- 
yn Service, and the financial assistance that comes through ACP— 


appropriations to carry that part of the authorized program on 
1e Sal Wahoo We uld be added to the ] itiona! rome provrall ind 
perhap earmarked to go into the Salt Wahoo program. 

Unae r the Flood Control Act itself we would s¢ . O Vv i { vidi- 
onal raeasures such as retard ng structures and cha nel nprove 
nents, nnd that type of measure, which is not ordinarily included in 
the nat onal program. 

That ts my understanding of this. 
Mr. Jones. Then it would follow that at the present time vou 


could seek additional funds under the general act without having a 
pecifi authorization for flood-control] work ina miven are 
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Mr. Dykes. Yes; we could, Mr. Jones, but there would be, of 
course, no very reasonable way to earmark it for any particular section 
of the area unless it was tied in with the program of the additional 
flood-control measures. 

Mr. Jones. It is specified in the flood-control bill itself that certain 
amounts of the total would be used in certain locations. 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct. 

Mr. Smirn. Last year, when the appropriation of the Department 
was being considered in the House, there was some exception taken to 
the size of the appropriation for watershed work, as I recall] it, because 
of the confusion of administration. I do not know whether that 
occasioned anything or not, but it was something that occurred that 
ought to be cleared up in the interests of your work in the watershed 
field. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, Mr. Mack. 

Mr. Mack. Since I come from a forested area, Mr. Dykes, I was 
very much interested in the figures you have given as regards payments 
for the planting of wood-lot trees and timber-stand improvement. 
The figures for the Salt Wahoo Basin that you cite for wood-lot plant- 
ing are $151,000; and for timber-stand improvement, $8,000. Do I 
understand that money is paid to farmers for planting wood-lot trees 
for improving their timber stand ¢ 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct. 

Mr. Mack. On what formula are these payments made ? 

Mr. Dykes. That is in accordance with the formula developed by 
the Agricultural Conservation Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration. Now, technical people in a county help the 
county Production and Marketing Administration Committee develop 
the formulas in these areas. You understand the Salt-Wahoo, Mr. 
Mack, is an area that is primarily prairie land and is not a forested 
area, Most of the forest areas are the wooded areas along the streams 
themselves rather than out on the highlands as you would have in your 
country. , 

Mr. Mack. Suppose you were applying this principle in the State 
of Washington where every farm has | wood lot on it. Would you 
pay that farmer for planting additional wood lot, and would you pay 
him for not « utting the trees he has on his acres ¢ 

Mr. DYKES. | could not tell vou because | do hot know what the 
policy of the Production and Marketing Administration in the State 
of Washington is or would be. 

That is determined State by State, and even within the States, 
Mr. Mack, the counties have the privilege of selecting from a State- 
upproved program. 

Mr. Mack. Each State has a ditferent policy, and ea h watershed 
basin has a different principle invoked for it ¢ 

Mr. Dykes. Their program is not on a watershed basis, Mr. Mack, 
but on a county and State and national basis. In the National Agri 
cultural Conservation Program Handbook, all the practices that can 
be assisted—all those eligible fo. assistance throughout the United 
“tates—are included in the National Docket or National Handbook. 
The State Production and Marketing Administration Committee then 
is responsible for selecting those practices out of the National Hand 
book that apply to their State. The county selects from the one 
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selected by the State. The watersheds do not enter into it, so far 
as 1 know. 

In this situation that we are talking about here of flood-control 
surveys, the situation would be somewhat different, as I understand 
it. In other words, there might be practices over and above if it was 
needed for flood control and getting the program established on the 
land quickly—over and above what it would be in the county-approved 
docket if it was needed in that county for flood-control purposes. Is 
that right, Mr. Leaming / 

Mr. Leaming of the Production and Marketing Administration is 
here. 

Mr. Leaminea. Yes. 

Mr. Macx. How much money are we spending nationally or paying 
in subsidies to farmers for plenting trees / 

Mr. Leamine. I could not give you an answer to that, but I could 
furnish it. 

Mr. Mack. I would like to know how much money is being spent 
bv the Dep irtment of Ag! iculture in subsidies to farmers for plant Ing 
trees, 

Mr. Leaminc. We can get that for you. 

Mr. Dykes. It is not a very substantial amount. Mr. Mack, but I 
could give you a figure. 

Mr. Mack. It would strike me that whatever the amount was it was 
hool dogln or from my knowledge ot I nber 1)) my p inti ular area of 
the country. 

Mr. Dyxes. You mean it naturally reseeds in your area ? 

Mr. Mack. The farmer under ordinary practices is always clearing 
land and adding to his cleared acreage. If you are paying him to ke p 
trees on the land. then you are paving him not to clear the land and 

re. 


not to increase his productive acreag 
ier h ind we have In some parts of 


Mr. Dykes. Of course, on the ot 
the country, Mr. Mack, pel haps 10 to 50 million acres of land that has 
been cultivated and is either too badly eroded so that it is inherently 


( 
] 
| 


infertile in the first place, and our deep sandy soils which are primar 
lly suitable for growing timoer. I was on some of it in north Louisi- 
ana la t time, a month ago, where people have St irved out try ne to 
grow cotton and corn and the normal crops, and where the land ought 
to go back into pine because that is the one thing for \ h it is best 
suited. 

Mr. Mack. Of course, that is being done in our area of the country 
by the creation of these tree farms with the State and county organiza- 
tions oly Ing the raisers of tree farms some tax con ession.. 

Mr. DYKES. All States do not have that tax concessiol ind the 
harvest is a long time off when you plan a 40-acre field down to trees. 


lt isa long time that you wait for the harvest. 


Mr. Jonrs. On this project, going hack to the one we had under 
ad Sey. on, there \" 1] ‘ate LDDMTrONI! ite ly 817.00 { } } ’ yl 
thine WwW 1] eost Ss OOO .O000 


| tal Ka yg | t 1 nl 7 
Che total Federa ST Would | i bce 


Brown. The accelerated cost, Mr. Chairman, will be $27.545.- 


000 total, of whi 1e f 
Mr. Jones. The total cost 1° $17.000.000 ? 
Mr. Brown. That is right. 
Mr. Dykes. Of t! 


normally expend Se JUU UI0 oul ol Oul POL? OLTal lT there 
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whether this survey report is approved or not, during that 10-year 
period. 

Mr. Jones. You would do what? 

Mr. DYKES. We would normally expel ad S5 000 000 in there any- 
way. This accelerated part costs $17,000,0 1, which makes your total 
of S?0.000.0 10. Mr. Jones. F 

+R ] 


Mr. Jones. What would be the total cost of t prolect when vou 


take into account the cost of detentio dan . lateral : dra wes, and 
just the capital improvement ? 

Mr. Brown. Well, the four measures that are in led under the 
headings “Measures for Stabilizing Sma \W =" are the 
measures wl ive not being tailed der going national pro- 


grams, a i those v uuld be capital improve) ( | total Fy leral 
1] ‘ . 
ould 


Mr. Dykes. That is on page 46 of the s emi I; ou 
Mr. Jones. How long would it tak » CO! e that project 


if funds were made available for the $6,200,000 ? 


COST VW 


Mr. Brown. The estimated 10 year p 
M - N ES, | il talk ne | it the 162 


Mr. Dykes. It would still take the 10 vears, Mr. Jones. for the 
simple renson we would not put in those struetu nti! the land 

i I 
treatment back of those structures mad t safe to install the strue- 
tures, In other word , th program of land treatment has to come 
along to the extent that we will have it 70 percent controlled. The 
secretary cal a re oO I est \ that w nild | { { iO percent 
control le before the structure was install Kor that reas we still 
think it would take 10 years to do it. There would be a number of 
emall wate heds ready in the next vear., withol q estion. That 
will build up as the program goes along t we still believe it will 
take the 1] o install these struectu 

If it is Just a aue oO oO omn]® | ! ( ! tures 


Mr. You o,f reasol Chat ofte) ( ein 

e] DD bet ey tlie } ople who re r Ee nroft f ) { ] } il 

flood-pla lands, the bottom lands, and n the upland 

farms. What we are talk ng about Is encouraging ft se per pie on 
, 1¢ . 1] , , 

the upland farms to install a program so that we cai stall a deten 


tion structure to protect the bottom lands. The ov 
there. If each man who owned upland farms, Mr. Jones. also had a 
] ] ne . -_ 


rece of that bottom land, I think maybe vou would have a Do 


} here. 
: . 
Llowever. we are deal ne wit 


h two different oTou}l of people. We 
are dealin oO with the people who have upl L! cd farms that ive to be 
protected and the people down below who can r ally oO nothing for 
themselves because they are the most he Iple roup « r peo} le in the 


world. \ man who lives or has his farm land in the botton sin that 
po tion he iuse the action ot sO many othe people determines how 


well he ent protect himself. It is just pract cally MipOss ble for the 
individual in that case to help himself 1) preventing floor Ss. 
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the planning period, as far as we are concerned, goes concurrently 
with the period of installation. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. George, have you any questions? 

Mr. Georce. No; I have no questions. 

Mr. Jones. Weli, Mr. Dykes, we thank you again. You have been 
mighty kind and patient with us. 

Mr. Dykes. You have been very patient with us, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jones. I wish I knew all the answers and did not have to ask 
you the questions. 

Mr. Dyxes. I wish we did too, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Tomorrow we will have the Forest Service. Will Mr. 
Watts be able to appear or is he going to send someone in his behalf? 

Mr. Harper. I think Mr. Watts will be able to be here, and if he is 
not here I will be here. 

Mr. Jones. Fine. We will look forward to seeing you tomorrow. 

The committee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned until 10 
a.m. the following day, Friday, April 25, 1952.) 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 25, 1952 


CoMMITTEE ON Pupstic Works, 
SpeciAL SuscoMMITree To Strupy Civit Works, 
Washington, D.C. 

The special subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., 
in room 1302, New House Office Building. Hon. Robert E. Jones, Jr., 
presiding. 

Charles D. Curran, staff director. 

Mr. JONI s. This morning we W il] have a continuation of representa- 
tives of the Department of Agriculture. We have with us Mr. Lyle 
F, Watts. Chief of the Forest Service. We are delighted to have you, 
Mr. Watts. I am sorry that we have been rather slow and so have 
delayed you a day in appearing before the committee. 


STATEMENT OF LYLE F. WATTS, CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Warts. That has been no inconvenience to me at all, sir. My 
name is Lyle F. Watts. I am Chief of the United States Forest 
Service. 

Secretary Brannan has given you a general picture of the work pro- 
grams of the Department of Agriculture for waterflow retardation 
and soil erosion prevention, as authorized by the flood-control acts. 

This picture has been supplemented by Mr. Dykes, who has out- 
lined the philosophy of lis service on watershed improvement pro- 
grams. In his supplementary statement he has presented the pro- 
cedures that are followed by all agencies of the Department in for- 
mulating these programs. He has emphasized especially those fea- 
tures of our flood-control work which apply to Soil Conservation 
Service activities on crop and pasture lands. Accordingly, without 
duplicating information that has already been presented to you, I 
should like to tell you briefly about watershed improvement programs 
as they are applied especially on forest and range lands. 

It is, I think, well recognized that forest and range lands play an 
important role in the control of water flow and erosion. When well 
managed and in good condition, forests and grasslands stabilize the 
soil and help reduce flood runoff. When in bad shape, they often 
contribute in large degree to the damages caused by floods. B CAUSE 
of their great extent throughout the United States, the condition of 
these lands from the watershed standpoint is fully as important as 
their capacity to produce wood and forage. 

Most people understand these facts; but it is less well understood 
how forests and range vegetation function in controlling the move- 
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ment of water and in stabilizing soil. 


tKS 


Before | vet into details on the 


programs that are being set up for these lands, I should like to sum 


marize some of the things we know about t 
aged forest and range vegetation on water be 
I want to indicate how this knowledge 


effective watershed improvement program. 


Is applied 
i 


he influence of well-ma 
s+havior. 


working out an 


The main object ot land treatment programs 1s to get more water 
into the soil, and to create more space where \ iter can be stored in the 
oil This object Is attained by mMcreasing plant cover or ma ipulat- 

O the cover so as to increase the rate at v Ch er TI 1h Pain OF 

OW passes into the soil. A well-ma) wed stand ¢ veo tion on a 
wate hed Improves the structure of the oO d inerea ts ability 
to store water which would othe ofl ms and n 
crease t! size of floods 

\ number of illustrations ean be olve to s] how vegetation, 
{ { lllv forest and range vegetal Ly i oO | to reduce 
fic lo i e ageoravate Vhel pre > { I | to enter tne 
ound fast enough. This occurs wl too 1 ve oO S 1 

ved and 1 oll is compacted by overgrazing, or too heavy 
tting. Inthe Northeast whe of the forest land has 
bere poo ly mia wed ther Is olid ret nh’ OF SO] n the winter, so 
{ water Trom melting snows canne » U1! e i Where the forest 

burned, 1 razed, « ehtly eut other hand, the ground 
remuns untrozen or only partially so, and water readily moves 
through the soil for slow release to the sti il we irly, on some 
\ rn range | ls it has bee found t I ‘ percent of the 
| inface } t be covered wit veo { tte? order to 
prevent flash surface runoff and soil] erosio 

I imid are t Is important to ke intl dry as 
p le ot iL f ( l oO tie iV) } ( } ( oOred 1) the 
( ‘| { " be pre ‘ ed from | f] i the streams 
| ( be attained by growing or »p ) or other 
vegetati h deep roots. By thei on of soil 

th roo I \ roy l L cile pI \ ¢ ' I ae 
} I iter ¢ l iV pas Phe } ( iter up 
| ! | Undaere i storage in t } , ‘ ‘ tUSt 
{ pi » tle iba bl ( Oo I more 

rtha I l or Line storm pel | 
In t rid sé nis of the West, } era lands 
{ | ! e complex Phe et c that will 
pro | Cration of wate | Oo tlie Oll mL ¢ too mu h of 

1) t | I CULL TE ! illow 1 Lec DI | V | ormally 

draw moisture from the upper soil. Mi of tl ! re would be 
lost by evaporation, whether or not the soil wer protected by vegeta 
tion. Ranve lnprovement can be expected to acco lL Great ae i] 
In soil stabilization and runoff retardation, at a relatively minor cost 
in added con umption of water. 

Aside from its elfects on the penetration nd torage of water, well 
managed vegetation stal lizes the soil and keep t trom moving into 


1 


; ] ] tw) 
streams, ditches, and reservoirs. I} IS means 
watel hed land can be maintained. From the 
if means espec ally that stream channels tl 


do not become « logged VW ith deposits of sedin e} 


it Thre | roductiv ty of 
flood c¢ trol viewpoint. 


I 
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e kept el 


arer so that they 


t. Inmany places. this 
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means that the channels can carry larger discharges before they begin 
Lo overflow their banks and flood agri ultural lands and communities, 

As these effects of forest and range management are taken into 
consideration, the programs that we recommend for improvement of 
forest and range watersheds are val ed conside} il ly from one sec- 
tion of the cOUnTry to “i other. In the South. ol ¢ xample, where 
» is to bi no fire 


fire is still a serious problem, the obvious first stey 


protection up to standard. In a number of instance s, the watershed 
values at stake justify a standard of fire protection considera! ly gher 


than would be necessary for timber product OO} rlone. There ire 
ribo it 66 m llion icres of rorest land, pl incipally 1} the South. that 
ive still not under organized protection. A considerable part of the 
organized protection that Is @iver not adequate either from the 
- 7 


watershed or the timber production standpoint. 


The prevention of large burns is also of great importa) r 
mountainous regions of the West Construction of expensive dams 
n the higher reaches of so many of the western rivers greatly increases 

e values at ile lire protection that formerly is reasonably 
adequate to safeguard the timber values is not adequate to pr 
the vreatel values that are involved n dams and water supplies In 
some cause the dams themselves have bloc ked re uly access to the watel 
sheds ahove. 

We believe that the dam-buildinge program should be supported by 


definite plans and authorization for intensified protection of the wate r- 
sheds. The sediment and debi Ss th it W ish off sever ly urned rorest 
and range lands ean play havoe with reservoir storage space 

In other parts of the country. the Northeast ! pati il r. the 


present level of fire protection eenerally adequate for tershed 
protectiol purposes, We do 1 ommend i! tens hl cd protection n 
certain critical areas. 

The second most import int watersh dl treatment measul 1 e 
usually recommend is improvement of the for floor vel 
This is accomplished by ner ising the number a d the size of tree 
n the forest stands. A well-stocked forest develops a floor of 
that is rich in humus, porous, and water absorbent. The way to 
necrease stocking 1s through better cutting practices. and by plant oe 
trees 

Most of our programs recommend a considerable amount of pl 
ng on lands that will not regenerate 1 iturally. Where the cost of 


Ss planting and the returns therefrom In timber products appear 
to be unattractive for private landowners, we recommend pul 


, > 
] 


s that are of very low productivity, 


han ial assistance, For some are 
we recommencal public acquisition ¢ ther by the states or by the Fede il 
Government. 

Much of the forest lat d in farms throughout the East is nov hy ne 


erazed by cattle and other livestock. This grazing. if carried on too 

intensively, has an unfavorable effect upon the forest floor. The 

trampling done by the animals compacts the soil so that water perme- 
] ] 4 4h ‘ . 11 

ites more SIOWlY. The animals oTaze off the seed]iy 7s and sprouts 


and thereby prevent natural regeneration of young trees under the 
ove! story of large trees, (As a consequence, the re are fi Vv young 
trees when the large trees are cut. Many of our programs recommend 
that the forest land be fenced in order to keep out the livestock, or that 


} 


the livestoc Kx be conti ead to f nceq pastures, 
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The cheapest and best way to maintain good stands of timber and 
a good forest floor is by good cutting practices and cultural work. 
This, of course, requires technic al knowledge that most owners of 
small forest properties do not have. We recommend in almost every 
watershed program that the State and Federal Government, cooper- 
atively, provide a limited amount of free technical service to the 
forest landowner. This service includes a preliminary examination 
of the forest property by a technically trained forester who then 
advises the owner as to the practicable ways by which the forest can 
be improved. The forester may then assist the owner by marking 
trees that should be taken out and by he ‘Iping him to |: ay out skid tri ails 
and roads so that gullies will not develop therefrom. 

Mr. Davis. This is a very interesting statement. All of these state- 
ments in the last few days have been of great interest to me. As time 
goes on I have become more and more interested in soil conservation 
and land management. I do hope that when the agricultural appro- 
priation bill comes to the floor that we can save as much money for 
conservation as possible 

I repeat, I am intensely interested in this statement, as I have been 
in many others. As a citizen of this country I just dream about the 
cay when we will not have to spend so much money for war prepara- 
tion and forthe pavment of the cost of past wars, so that we can do those 
things that I visualize as I listen to you read that statement. 

In my own case, I go to and fro from Washington to my home State 
at least twice a year by automobile. At least | go up once and then 
back. I have noticed in Tennessee, for instance, an absolute change 
in farming practices, I see erosion control over a 12 year period, 
especially. I see improvements in farm property, in fencing and 
cultivation and in improved practices, and I just could not let this 
opportunity go by once, Mr. Chairman, without making that statement 
that it is just romantic. 

You are getting right down to the meat of things. It just occurred 
to me when you say your Department could give technical advice here, 
there and yonder, that you have a different situation in the East and 
West, and a different situation in the Midwest, and it is different in 
my part of the country, in the South. It would be a great thing if 
your men, who are conscientious and painstaking, could pass the in- 
formation down the line so that people know how to plan in order to 
have a proper growth of trees in a section of the country, and would 
know how to cultivate their land and do these things. 

I am getting away from the flood control part of it now because I 
see it is a big picture, and if you have a whole team working together, 
some one of these days we are going to make ad country even more 
prosperous and productive than it is today. W e have 159 million 
people today, and they say in another 10 years we will have many, 
many more people than that. 

I did not mean to take all that time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jones. That is a very fine observation and it certainly comes 
at an appropriate moment, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Warts. I would like to say, Mr. Davis, if I might, that in my 
own testimony on our appropriation this year, and without the 
slightest intent to criticize our military or foreign work at all, I 
expressed the view that our ability to carry that load in the future 
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would depend on how well we protect our water, our soll and our for- 
ests. Our natural resources will have to carry the burden. 

Mr. Davis. One more point. In a great many places all over this 
country. Mr. Chairman, they are worried about domestic water sup- 
plies. “They are disturbed about it. General Pick down in New Or- 
leans made a statement which excited my very great interest. W ith 
proper management you can hold that rainfall that comes from 
heaven above and vou can hold that water this way. The po ssibilitie 
are just inlimited as to what we can do in the conservation of our 
natural resources. 

People in some sections of the country are Worl ed about a vood 
supph OF GArinkiIng watel because we are tak ne so much out for 
1! dustry how and more people are using watel for domestic p ll pose 
lam voirnye tO Stop it. I feel cood this | iorning. 

Mr. Warrs. Growth in certain stands of young timber can 
and othe cultural measures This 


Is desiral ie 
LO develop the 


stimulated by thinnins 


not only to prod ice more and better timber, but also 
optimum soil and water-storage co! ditions of a well-managed high 
forest. Where direct financia 
this kind done, conservation payments are recommended in conform- 
ity with the national agricultural conservation program. 

Mr. Jones. Do you discuss that any further in your statement 

Mr. Wat Is. Very little inthe statement. Iw ould be lad to answer 
any questions as I go along. 

Mr. JONES. Would you exp! ln to us the payments that are being 
made at the present time ¢ 

Mr. Warrs. As a matter of fact, sir, only a very, very small per- 
centage of the total ACP payments are for forestry work. The bulk 
of it is for very simple things such as fencing wood-lots; building fire 


assistance is required to get work of 


breaks around the wood lots, or planting trees on farms. We do have 
a restriction that we will not make an ACP payment for such thin 
as I mentioned here, like thinnings and timber stand improvement, 


WILIe@SS the Worn IS supervised yy a Tee hnical forester. Box ause, W the- 
P ae ] } ] ° ! . 

restry Knowledge the Tarmer llmse lf might do more 

Tl ere fore we have | 

1 

| 


out adequ t¢ t« 


harm than good. hat restriction that we will not 


I 
make payments for that sort of rhiv technical work unles > Ww 


‘ 
Ate 


supers ised by a forester, State or otherwise. 


Mr. Jones. Who will furnish the seedlings ? 

Mr. Warrs. ACP generally through the State forester for planting. 

Mr. Jones. What do they pay in ACP payments for planting ¢ 

Mr. Warrs. It is covered in two wavs. IT mav not | 
swer this fully, but it is covered in two ways. First, for many years, 
as you gentlemen know, the Forest Servi e cooperates with the State 
forestry departments in furnishing small trees for planting by farm- 
ers, at low cost. 

The Federal Government through the Clark-McNary law is paving 
a part of the cost of grow ing those trees. Then under the A¢ 'P to a 
very limited extend so far, in some counties and in some States, they 
do allow payments to the farmer for the time he spends in planting the 
trees. I think less than 2 percent of the total ACP cost was for 
forest ry. 

Mr. Jones. Is it not something like $4 an acre for planting? S4 to 
$6 an acre? 


e able to an- 
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STATEMENT OF PAUL LEAMING, PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Leamina. It would run about $6 in 1950. 


STATEMENT OF DR. VERNE L. HARPER, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
FOREST SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Dr. Harper. Mr. Chairman, I might tell you what we are doing in 
the Little Tallahatchie where we have work I mnprovement pro- 
grams under way. In that watershed planting costs about $20 an acre. 
That includes—— 

Mr. Jones. That includes cutting and renovation, does it not? 

Dr. Harprr. That includes gully plugs and brush dams to stop 
erosion, as well as planti Go, It also includes ie cost of thi plat ting 
stock. 

Mr. JONI Ss, Does that include eliminatio1 of deter orate l and unde- 
sirable trees that are in the area ? 

Dr. I] ARPER. li does not i clude Ss ich Wwe rik. ho. Most of these areas, 
incidentally, are pretty badly denuded. There isn’t much tree growth 
on them. 

Mr. Jont S. You are talki @ about where you have a project. I am 
talking about the general ACP payments over the country as a whole. 

Dr. Harrer. May I finish the statement here? Out of that $20 the 
seedlings are paid for out of flood-control funds and given to the 
farmers, and then the farmer recovers part of his planting cost by 
ACP payment of—— 

M r. JONES. Let us vo back now to w hat I am try i? © to cet at. That 
is, What payments are made under ACP payment on th veneral 
program ¢ Then we will vo back to the watershed. 

Mr. Mac K. I received a statement from the Departme t this morn- 
ing that might be enlightening. The Department said the total 
amount of mot ey wh eh Wis spent for tree plant ne tot il 0} ly S7D0,- 
900 for all of the United States. 

Dr. Harper. I think Mr. Leaming has a statement 
question. 

Mr. Warts. May ] read this statement now / 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Warrs. Yesterday the question was raised in the hearing on 
the extent of thie tree plant g pra tices which h id been cari ed out 
under the agricultural conservation program of the Production and 
Marketing Administration . lor the record, we would like to fur- 
nish the follow ing information: 

In the year 1950, the latest year for which we have complete infor- 


? 


swe! to the 


i» eet f 


mation, it appears that ST47.757 of conservation 
| 


nds were used to 
assist farmers in the planting of 118.294 acres of trees on 28.636 
farms. This expenditure represents twenty-eight one-hundredths of 
1 percent of available conservation funds. Plantings represent an 
average of 4.1 acres per farm at a little more than pv per acre. 

Mr. Jones. That is what we want. 

Mr. Davis. Now let me ask you a question. Out in your part of 
the country where you have those enormous productive forests, Mr. 


Mack. with those nterests you have to look after your own replant- 








ing, do you not ¢ In other words, the planting of these trees in other 
of the country does not pro\ idle competition. It is more a 


section 


matter of the management of the land so that you will avoid erosion, 
and will retard the flow of water, and so on and so forth. That so 
because those trees t lat you pla ted will not retul to the farmer many 


ber, because he wants to keep it for the pre of 
th COl | 1oOW ¢ 

Vir. VW rs. Lhe } ary purpose of ACP pay ] generally 
for th ort of t ne We o know that « ost Tar! I n 
trv att pre t price ot t berla d plante to tree \ l 

it | « 2 a » 14 Talk abou Live thn re 
ao Do las reg ! v { au tria | ( W 
ts ne ‘ mil } nt os on tarn 

Mr. Davis. In t e little 1 t of 1 
firs oc ( I ra) rary eltml, wou 1 

NI \\ Mu oft if Ol ad be 

Mr. Mack. A good deal of it go p mills. 

\ \\ (on the \ Ol ( ide M« i n Wash 
ington and Uregon, thats rig Phey thin out the plant ) snd 
take thi rs { } | | fu ery I ( p- 
pl nental sour OT 1hce e to tho harmel 

Mr. Macn. They can make fron se t the off 

SOL pero wl Tlie ire ( ] C] il yr Ol rvest g crop 


Min <. Is it not true, Mr. Watt n these heavily forested areas, 
wherever the Federal Government owns tim l i ca erever the 
Fores Se] e has ul cictiol that you req re that the land be 
ee me 1 new trees wherever old trees are é | that 
pra me | sustall i f dpi ple and insist 0 tonal la dl where 
the te G ernment own the tu bel 

Mr. W rs. ‘That right 

NI 1) I | Ip] e private enterprise intro¢ ‘ t] ime t ng 
is ‘ ) Du eSS pI! tice. 

Mr. Mack People have gon very extensively in the for ted areas 
into what is called tree farming, an idea which was born in my county 
not more than 20 years ago. There are milli of acre v in tres 
far , a where the young trees have been pla ted to repiace old 
trees that ive been cut nore, 


Mr. Warrs. The first t » farm was the Clements tree farm. 

Mr. Mack. At Montesano. 

Watts. 7 hat’s right. I ] Ip pe ned to attend the dedication. 

Mr. Mack. I was there too as a newspaper reporter. 

Mr. Warrs. Supplementing land-treatment programs, we have 
foul d that in mat \ »! aces engineering measures are needed to help 
retard runoff ar ra Labypize channels. Somet mes, espe lally in heavy 
storms of long « ‘ation, even ‘the water that passes through the soil 
may get nto Sty stream channels 1n time to col tribute to a flood. 
To provide protection in these cases, it is necessary to supplement 
land treatment by retarding structures of various sizes and kinds. 
Aside from these channel structures, engineering measures are also 


essential as a direct part of land improvement programs, to divert con- 
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centrated runoff from gullied slopes, and to provide quick protection 
while the soil-stabilizing vegetation is taking effect. 

As indicated by Mr. Brannan flood-control surveys are carried on 
by the Department of Agriculture to plan watershed improvement 
programs, including work on forest and range land. In this work 
the Forest Service assumes leadership for the Department of Agri- 
culture ina large number of watersheds throughout the United States, 
especially in the watersheds where forest and range lands play an un- 
usually important part in the control of floods and erosion. In ad- 
dition, the Forest Service assists in the survey of watersheds where 
the Soil Conservation Service has leadership by providing the neces- 
sary information on forest and range lands. 

One feature of our surveys may be worth reemphasizing. In all 
except the smallest watersheds investigated, we have to deal with 
large land areas, characterized by a great diversity of land conditions, 
kinds of use and problems. The millions of acres in any single water- 
shed are composed of many different kinds of soil, vegetation, and 
land uses. As contrasted to major channel projects, this fact makes a 
much more complicated job of program planning. In approaching 
this job, therefore, our men have had a major problem in designing 
their surveys so as to obtain reliable quantitative program estimates 
at a reasonable cost. 

For land treatment programs, this problem has been solved by 
efficient sampling procedures, generally similar to those employed 
with great success in agricultural surveys and research. Comparable 
accuracy in sampling estimates is obtained for needed minor structural 
programs of the kind employed on forest, brush, and range lands. 

These flood-control surveys lead to detailed reports, recommending 
that watershed improvement programs be authorized by the Con- 
orTess, Up to now programs of this kind have been authorized and are 
under way in 11 watersheds; the Forest Service is participating in 
the programs being set up in six of these areas 

You have already had an “outline of the steps that are taken in 
organizing and executing watershed-impre vernent programs. For 
most features of the program the improvement work is handled by 
subwatersheds., which form convenient units for detailed project 
planning and contracting of work. Some exceptions to this scheme 
exist. however, in the forest-land parts of the program. lor example, 
the fire protection at levels needed for flood prevention is worked 
out for the whole authorized area: and it may also be coordinated 
with the fire-control] programs of adjacent drainage areas. 

The Department works cooperatively with State forestry organt- 
zations in planning and carrying out forest-land improvement meas- 


ures on non Federal lands. Be fore work is started a cooperative 
agreement is entered into between the Department and the State 
agency concerned. The agreement outlines the work to be done, 


indicates who will do the work, its estimatedgcost, and how the costs 
are to be shared, covers budgeting and inspection arrangements and 
such other matters as are necessary to fully cover the responsibility 
of the Federal and State Governments. The State agencies may, 
as seem mutually desirable, enter into agreements with local units 
of government, such as soil-conservation districts, with respect to the 
details of planning and carrying out the forestry phase of the work. 

In addition to its work on the six authorized watershed-improve 
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ment programs, the Forest Service has expended approximately 
$200,000 of flood-control funds on nine emergency projects under 
the authority of the Flood Control Act of 1938 and subsequent acts. 
Each of these projects was oceasioned by | forest fire which, by 
denuding mountain watersheds of vegetation, created unusual and 
serious temporary flood threats to downstream property. Kmer- 
gency measures Included seeding of burned slopes with rapidly grow- 
ing plant species, and construction of small debris-retaining struc 
tures where necessary to afford downstream protection until the upper 
slopes became revegetated. 

May I say here that most of those, which were emergency projects, 


were In California, where they had brush fires in the hills above the 


of that money Was spent for airplane seeding of such Vegetation as 


ch, as you know, will take effect pretty fast; and it iS 


mustard, wl 
been quite sat isfactory. 

Your committee has asked about the relations! ps of our action- 
program costs to cost estimates as submitted in our survey reports. 
With the exception of necessary increases to cover the general cost 
rises due to inflation, the over-all estimates in the survey reports for 
work to be performed by the lorest Service have heen reasonably 
reliable. 

In some cases program revisions have been made to capitalize on 
newer and better methods of procedure which have subsequently 
been developed. To illustrate, new methods in fire control made since 
the origina! flood-contro] report Was prepared for the Los Aj veles 
watershed have been utilized. The substitution of helicopter trans- 
portation for ground transportation in fire suppression and faster 
rnd more ¢ ffective communication by radio have el minated the need 
for about three quarters of the mountain fire-control roads and tele 


phone lines considered essential 10 years ago. Therefore, that work 
has dropped off. 

Moreover, the elimination of these roads will reduce unavoidable 
erosion always present in cut and fill slopes along highways and 
roads and eliminate fire hazards created by heavier public use. 


The survey report for the Potomar River watershed recommended 
ntensifi ition of forest ire contro] 1) portions of each of thr It ir 


States partly included in the project area. Subsequent to the prep 


aration of the re port, the States concerned have mereased the 1) 
tensity of their fire control. The protection now be he give! = sal 

factory for flood control purposes in all but a small sectior of the 
vatershed. The fire-control program was therefore reduced. In 
the Little Tallahatcehie- Yazoo watersheds there have been substant al 


| program which 


county and State contributions to the fire-contro 
have materially reduced the amount ot Federal participation Origti- 
nally col templated. 


In the cases I have just mentioned, it has been pos le to stall 
program measures at a cost which is less than was estimated the 
report. On the other side we have instances in which the program 
riginally planned needs modification to meet chang hg probien 
The most Important example that | can cite 1} the work that needs 
to be done to top erosion and runoff that is cansed by skid tratls 


ind lOVelTnYe roads. Th ~ probl nh has become hl ec} orse ! rece T 
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years, especially in the East, because of increased use of tractors and 
bulldozers in the woods. 

It says here “especially in the East,” but it is also especially where- 
ever they use this heavy power machinery in mountain country. 

In former years most of the skidding was done by horses, with only 
moderate disturbance of the forest soil. Now, with heavy mechanical 


] 


equipment, the job ol laving out skid roads that will not develop 
into great gullies is far more difficult. Measures to prevent erosion 
and to clispose safely ot drainage from these roads and trails are 
needed. 

We have a problem not only in the areas that are being logged with 
thi hew equipment but als in areas that have already bee logged. 
Var OUS measures are needed to heal erod ne skid roads that are no 
longer used, ‘| he most effective Way 1s by revegetation, oully plugs, 
ana al versions which will keep the water from cutting deeper chan- 


nel n the old skid roads. »In most of the reports now 1n preparation 


we are recommending that the Federal Government assist In work 
of this kind. 
We are also findin: hat some of the earlier reports did not lay 
nit 


{ 
enough stress on tree pla 


ne and revegetation. In the authorized 
resurveys of the Potomae and the Coosa. we anticipate that more em- 
phasis will be laid on these two measures. In the Little Tallahatchie- 


Yazoo watersheds we are also putting more stress on the intensifica- 
tion ot forest management whic hy will Improve the forest floor. 

In cle sing this statement, 1 would hke to emphasize, as strongly as 
I can, the fact that practically all the water we use and have to worl Vv 
about falls on the land. The condition of the land as it receives this 
falling water has a very important effect upon water behavior. The 
Department of Agriculture program for improvement of watershed 
conditions is a vital part of a national water-management program. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. No questions right at this point. 

Mr. M ACK. Mr. Watts, how much timber do we have in the United 
states / 

Mr. Wat rs. All we have now of commer al quality is about 1.600 
billion board feet of saw timber. ) , 

Mr. Mack. That is 1.600.000,000.000 feet ? 

Mr. Watts. Yes. 

Mr. Mack. Of that, how much does the Federal Government 
control ¢ 

Mr. Warts. Just about one-third. 

Mr. Mack. I saw a figure somewhere the other day that the Forest 
Service has jurisdiction over 256 billion feet. 

Mr. Warvs. It is larger than that. It is about 522 billion board- 
feet. 

Mr. Mack. And the other agencies that control a large amount of 
the timber are the Park Service and Indian Bureau. Are there others, 
such as the Oregon Railroad ? 

Mr. Warvrs. There are some smaller ones. 

Mr. Mack. The Forest Service is the agency that controls the 
largest amount of timber ? 


Mr. Warts. That is right. 
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Mr. Mack. In your opinion, is this sustained-yie 
out well ? 

Mr. Warts. So far as our Federal lands are concerned ves. I think 
generally oul Federal lands and that is based « n survevs——are bell 


d policy working 


very well handled. Speaking for the national forests, we are now 
cutting just ibn il 5 bill Ol board feet a vear, As SOOn aS we Can get 
the aces roads mto those back Countryv arenas n the mountains, we 
unt ( cre r t hye cut »] thie natvlo rors | ibout { 1) llio 
boa a reet per ven ‘| Ce CC try i! lé ( ilkai ¢ reco 
Ve 1¢] ill ber hit byt it, VOU Set 
| ( t \ | 1\ | rest vo ze) \ ‘ 7 ’ 1) n 
T ihe ile of ! ore 1 { ! 
Nt i) ii 0 ‘~() } 


Mr. W Ss. That correct. 


we are cul TO the | ( ! } ( (i 7 

Mr. W No, Sl So fa : b ( ire cl 
pleting our forests a t ] t ne 
~ Mr. Mack. The objective of th Forest Ser ind the other 
agencies of the Government. of ¢ e. | { 
uation where e will be crow ts 
not ¢ 

Mr. Watts Congeressmal Macl - wn o] Vo bre rut f f l 
because mv ov objective as chief of the For t Sy ‘ 3 somet Gg 
wav bevond tl] il We ive som OU UU UU Ler Ol OMMe! 
forest land n this country. 

Mr. Mack. How many acres? 

Mr. Warts. 460,000, acres of comme} forest Ja ivailabl 
lor growing commercial timber Phat iticient land to grow m 
more than we are now I t K the land can be made to prod 
unde rreasona ly Food pract { e as much as OW pr 

As a result, that is mv objective: To do all I can to eet our land 
timately to produce to the maximum. | that way e ao { 
static America from thi standpoint of forest production We car 
continue to grow and expand if we can put our land to work 

Mr. Mack. If all of the timber in the United States were to be « 
now at the present time at market value. 1 value of 
run into $20 billion to S40 billion: would not 

Mr. Warrs. I believe it would be more than that. 

Mr. Mac K. That is 1.600 billion feet 

Mr. Warts. The average price on the national forest is $14 a tho 
und, If anyone can use bie figures. thev ear fivure it out 

Mr. Mac K. At Sl a thousand feet the am unt of timbe 
country would be worth $1,600,000.000. Therefore. it would be worth 
14 times t it, O1 roughly n excess of S20.000.000. 

Mr. Watts. That is right. 

Mr. Mack. When Americans first went into the lumber ng bus 
ness, lumbermen cut down the forests and took the logs to the mills 
Once the timber was cut off. thes forested districts became “host com 
munities, The schools, hospitals, and homes all were deserted. I] 


know the Forest Service has been trv ¢ to get away from that g! { 


ay Os 


town iden in the forest remions, 
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In 1944 Senator McNary secured the enactment of a bill which 
allowed the Forest Service to set up what are called sustained-yield 
a In these units the timber within them is allocated to a par- 


ticular community or group of communities, and they take off their 


timber at the rate of one-eightieth or one-one hundredth each year. 
There are six such units in the West now. Among them are two in 
Washington, one in Oregon, one in California, one in New Mexico, 
and one in Arizona. 

Are these sustained-yield units to support communities and sustain 
the industries in them, working out well? You have six now. Are 
you contemplating some others? If so, how many ? 

Mr. Warts. It would be impossible to say how many we will ulti- 
mately have. I recall two under consideration on the Columbia River 
now, one at Stevenson and one at Hood River. The hearings will be 
held later this year on those 

Mr. Mack. One in Oregon and one in Washington ¢ 

Mr. Warts. That’s right. It is hard to say W hat percentage of our 
forest land in the West will ever be covered by this type of unit, I 
would guess it would never be more than 25 percent of our national- 
forest timber. To take an illustration which you know, let us consider 
the country which ts tributary to Portland, Oreg. I don’t know how 
you would reach a judgment as to W here that timber should be manu- 
fectured. When it gets into the Willamette River it is equally ad- 
j cent to all mills on the lower Willamette or on the ¢ ‘olumbia River. 
In such cases we favor making the forest land grow all that it will 
and let competition between manufacturers determine who gets it. 

Mr. Mack. I think your Department gave me some figures several 
years ago showing that, from the time the logger moves into the 
forest to take out the trees until the manufacturing processes are 
completed, 57 percent of the tree is wasted. I figure that millions 
of railroad carloads of material would be created if that waste eould 
be turned into useful products. 

You did set up a sustained-vield unit in Shelton, Wash., and it has 
encouraged 1 anufacturers there to find uses for this waste ohete 
I visited a plant recently in the has of Shelton that is maki ne wi all 
board and acoustic tile. This } lant emp Movs POO people and } Is usIng 
nill waste that had previously ‘om n burned. 

These sustained-yield units in the communities do encourage the 
industries which are located there to make orentel utilization of the 
waste materials and to make studies which will result in getting 
more usable products out of every foot of a low. Is that not true ¢ 

Mr. Warts. That is correct. It is part of the agreement we enter 
into. We will not establish a sustained-vield unit unless it does 
visualize fuller and fuller use of the tree. — 

Mr. Mack. I also visited Loneview, and there IT saw a timber com 
pany taking the bark off a tree and converting that into useful prod 
ucts. They were grinding it up into a sawdust which is used for 
holding moisture. I saw them forming other sawdust to make ply- 
wood and they were making it into a very fine war industry being 
employed in the making of plastics of various kinds , 

Mr. Warts. As a matter of fact. one of the rather encouraging 
things in the forest utilization field is the degree to which we are find 
ing new and better ways of using wood. It is particularly true in the 
case of communities with what we eall integrated industries. By this 
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I mean a combination of a pole and post treating plant, a pulp and 
paper plant, or a wallboard plant and sawmill, for example. Thereby 
they can bring in the small and poor quality logs and use each log 
for the most valuable purpose. It is a very fine development. 

Mr. Mack. As you know, Mr. Watts, my district is the second 
largest in the amount of timber contained of any of the 435 Congres- 
sional districts in the United States, being exceeded only by that rep 
resented by Mr. Ellsworth of Oregon. 

Mr. Warts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. I am very familiar with most of the lumber 
ment people and the union leaders throughout my district. and I want 
tO Say to you that the reputation of the Forest Service is the highest 


mahagce 


of any of the Federal agencies among the people in my district. 
Mr. Waits. Thank you, Mr. Mack. 
I think I should tell the rest of the committee—— 
Mr. Davis. Make a little note of that. 
Mr. Warrs. I think I should say to the committee I myself was 


regional forester in the Forest Service in the Northwest for several 


years, and therefore | happen to know that country out there rather 
well. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Watts. I saw some nice looking furniture made out 
of sawdust recently. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Curran. 

Mr. Curran. Mr. Watts, there are 11 projects for flood control 
under way under.the jurisdiction of the Department of Agriculture, in 
6 of which the Forest Service participates. There are 10 reports that 
have been submitted and referred to the Public Works Committee 
since last October. As 1 understand it, the Forest Service takes the 
leadership in some of the programs and the Soil Conservation Service 
in others. Can you tell us in which of these two categories, both the 
Pong projects and the pendit gy projects, the Forest Service has taken 
the leadership ? 

Dr. Harprer. In general the Forest Service takes the 
flood control surveys where the land is predominantly forest land. 
It may be national forest, or it may be private forest, or range lands 
As to the actual projects where we are carrying out flood preve ition 
work ] wonder if Mr. Salmond could list those, pl ise. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Salmond, give your full name to 


’ ’ . 
wendel Pp on 


Lie reporter, 


STATEMENT OF GORDON R. SALMOND, CHIEF, DIVISION OF WATER- 
SHED MANAGEMENT, UNITED STATES FOREST SERVICE, DEPART- 


MENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Mr. Satmonp. I am Gordon R. Salmond, Chief of Division of 
Watershed Management, United States Forest Service. 

Mr. Chairman, the actual VOINgE projects, as you know 

Mr. Curran. First let us get this cleared up. As I understand the 
have certain territory that has been assigned to you 
Is that 


testimony, you 
ty the secretary 1n which to carry out watershed program 
correct ¢ 

Mr. SALMOND. 
the acti ul carrying out of the programs 


The territory is assigned for leadership to make 


| 
urvevs. In the korest Ser 
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ice and the Soil Conservation Service work jointly. The Forest 
Service is responsible for the work that is carried out on private 
forest lands and on all lands in the national forest, and the Soil 
Conservation Service on the agricultural, pasture, and private range 
lands outside of national forests. It is a joint effort. 

Mr. Curran. But in the national forests you do all of the work? 

Mr. Satmonp. Yes. All of the work in the national forests. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, they continue to talk abe ut surveys. | 
don’t know what the use of the word is there. 

Mr. Curran. You stated that the Forest Service would take the 
leadership in some surveys. Of these 10 pending reports are there 
any in which the surveys have been carried forward under the leader- 
ship of the Forest Service, or are they all Soil Conservation Service / 

Mr. Satmonp. I will have to ask one of the men in charge of surveys 
to answer the question. 

Mr. Wi M. Could you repeat the question ? 

Mr. Curran. There are 10 reports now pending which 
submitted since last October. Whi ly of those reports have been made 
under the leadership of the Forest Ser\ ice ¢ 

Dr. Harrer. The Sevier report has been made under the leadership 
of the Forest Service. 

Mr. Curran. Which is that ? 

Dr. Harrer. The Sevier Lake watershed in Utah. The Santa Maria 
River report is, I believe, another that is on the way at the present time. 
It was being rey iewed recently by the Federal Inter Agency Commit- 
tee. I am not sure whether it has gone up to Congress yet. 

Mr. Jones. There are 10 pending. How many have been submitted 


ha ve been 


to the Congress ? 

Dr. Harper. May I read the 10? 

Mr. JONES. If you prefer, let us take the 11 that are already active 
on which work is being done. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chan man, I believe Mr. [Dy lke testified on vesterday 
there was a lag of about 8 to 10 years between the time a survey was 
authorized and enough money was appropriated to go through with it. 
It strikes me in that period of time if you make a survey and proceed 
to voto work. the conditions could very well change substantially. 

Mr. Jones. No. The question is, Who did the survey on those that 
have already been authorized, the forest service or the Soil Con- 


servation Service ¢ 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE R. PHILLIPS, FLOOD CONTROL OPERATIONS 
OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Puitiis. Those reports were prepared before the war and 
before the present arrangement ot agency respons ibility was in effect, 
so that the same arrangement did not prevail at the time those 11 were 
prepared as prevails now and as has prevailed since the time of the 
war. 

The programs generally recommended are installed in part under 
the leadership of the Forest Service and in part under the leadership 
of the Soil Conservation Service, the Soil Conservation Service car- 


rving out activities in all 11 of those watersheds. and the Forest 


Service in 6 of them. 
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The ones that have been recently submitted are as follows: Green 
River, prepared by the Soil Conservation Service; Grand (Neosho) 
River, by the Soil Conservation Service: Brazos River, by the Soil 
Conservation Service: Pee Dee River. by the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice: The sny, by the Soil Conservation Service: The (Jueen Creek, 
DY the Soil Conservation Sery ice < Sev ler Lake by the Forest servi Qe; 
Scioto River, by the Soil Conservation Service; and The Delaware 
River, by the Soil Conservation Service. 

Mr. Jones. Dr. Watts, 1 want to ask you about one report, the 


Green River report that is now pending in House Document 261, the 
report filed by Dr. Bennett, Chief of the Soil Conservation Service, 


which you concur. I find this statement: 


Would VOU ¢ xplam t] il fi rus, please ¢ 


Mr. Warrs. I would be glad to, sir. by saying “n vor’ I think J 
ean exactly that. I think Il onelht to tell you q te frankly that p 
to the last couple of years ] perso ally have not bee so enthu t y 
is some with respect to ACP payments. With the reorganization of 
the Department by Secretary Bram in ~ veatrs ago the Forest service 


was brought In more closely with that work. We are now act vely 


working with the Production and Marketi 
dling and helping to handle, and ad ry on that work. I now see 
much more promise in that held Lihat | rime rly did. 


’ 1 ’ ’ > 
] want to by ‘omptetely frank Wii you that ncertall phases ol 


ry Adm hnhistration in han- 


the forestry work, because tsa long time Crop 1 ot uncommoniyv re 


quiring as much as 50 to 75 years to produce, I have believed that 
some degree oOo} publi control is nec Say. A degree o! public cOon- 
trol is necessary if large investments of public funds are to be made. 

Mr. JONES. Do vou believe the same objective be a mpl ed 


without the ACP payments ¢ 
Mr. Warts. There are so many simple thing that i! e sl eded 
ip Vv use of the ACP payments 1 bal | believe are an che rable, I 


ill mention some of those: ‘Tree planting 

Mr. Jones. Then vou do not entertain the same notio now that 
vou did when vou concurred in this report fled on the Green River ¢ 

Mr. Warts. To a lesser extent now. I still believe that t vet the 
full degree of forestry will require more than incentive payments. We 


innot obtain our full program through incentives 

Mr ar NES. LD you bel eve the work can be accomplished wit the 
technical assistance and normal payments under the genel il | vista- 
on of ACP payments in the watershed? 1 will repeat: Do you be- 
eve the same objectives can be accompt! hed in these wate heads by 
the normal ACP payments now provi d by law ¢ 

Mr. Warts. In part, sir. Not fully, but only in part they can be. 

Mr. JONES. What do you claim Can e acconmiptls ed. without in 
iccelerated ACP system of payments’ Do you think you can make 
bstantial progress ¢ 

Vir. Warts. Substantial ? 

Mr. JONES. Yes | clin talka oe about t ese accelel eal fini rift ot 
payment . Doctor. ind not the norn il payinents " ive provided for 


] i 
n the general law, 
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Mr. Warts. I think I would say something like this: Let us con- 
sider the full amount of benefits that we want to get through bet- 
ter forestry practices in this country. I think I could not submit 
proof of it—we might get about one-third of the full objective through 
our normal cooperation with the State forestry departments; we 
might get another one-third from ACP incentives, and the last one- 
third of the benefits we seek to get would not be had by either one or 
both of those. It would come only through some sort of public con- 
trols, so that it would not be possible for the individual landowner to 
destroy all of the benefits during the years it takes to grow the forest 
crop. Perhaps one-third each. 

Mr. Jones. Now, these agreements that are made with the individ 
ual farmer where a watershed program calls for a 10-year program, 
does that agreement extend beyond the 10-year period ¢ 

Mr. Warts. I believe not, sir. 

Mr. Jones. So it would be a 10-year period and after replanting the 
trees, then at the expiration of that time he would be at liberty to cut 
or use the forest lands in any way he saw fit ¢ 

Mr. Warts. I believe that is right, sir. That is the reason why I 
spr ke of the need for centrol. 

Mr. Satmonp. Mr. Jones, the agreements with the farmers are 
made generally through the Soil Conservation District supervisors. 
The farmer undertakes to carry out the plan on his farm in the inter- 
ests of good conservation. The objective of that plan is to carry it 
out primarily for the benefit of the farmer and for the benefit of the 
land and water resources. The farmer cannot be forced to maintain 
and carry out all of the provisions except perhaps by force of public 
influence, but it is the intent to get him to go along as long as possible 
with the plan that he accepts. 

Mr. Jones. In these agreements, supposing the owner who entered 
into the agreement sells his land? Does the agreement you make 
carry to the land itself, or to the person making the agreement? In 
other words, is it an in personam agreement or an in rem agreement ¢ 

Mr. Satmonp. I think it is the concern of the individual owner. 

Mr. Jones. Why is the contract. not made to cover the land rather 
than the person whe enters into the agreement ? 

Mr. Satmonp. I do not know whether I can answer that fully, but 
I understand that it probably is not legal to enter into an agreement 
which binds future owners of property that way. It may be someone 
from the Soil Conservation Service could have a better answer for 
that. 

Mr. Jones. Where is your lawyer? Do you have a lawyer here? 
T hope you all have better lawyers than that down in the Department 
of Agriculture, because if they made an agreement they could cer- 
tainly make it enforceable for them to carry out the practices. Why 
is it not possible in these programs that require all of these 10-year 
agreements to have the contracts running with the land to protect 
the Federal investment made in those areas ? 

Mr. Dykes, can you answer that? 
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STATEMENT OF J. C. DYKES, DEPUTY CHIEF, SOIL CONSERVATION 
SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Dykes. Under these agreements we have two situations. lor 
the individual land-treatment practices, such as terracing and tree 
planting, and that sort. of thing, the agreement is with the landowner 
and is not binding on the future of that land. 

With regard to the detention structures, and similar lmprovements, 
and that sort of thing. they are recorded and are binding on the land 
is compared with the individual farm practices which are binding 
only on the present owner. 

Mr. Jones. Do you not have a different situation where you have 
forestry stands, because the commercial interests are always looking at 
that stand of timber and wanting to get hold of it. So if somebody 
else comes in there and buys it and then keeps t for some time, he 
can thereafter destroy the whole program you talked about here. ‘That 
has all gone down the river. 

Mr. Warrs. That is entirely possible, sir, and that is why L men 
tioned the fact that in figuring our benefits we try the best we can 
to estimate what will be the permanent flood control benefits. As I 
said before |] believe we needed some type ol legislation that would 
encompass a degree of control over cutt mney and other prac tices on for- 
est lands. 

May I say that in some of our States we already have that. In the 
State of Washington for example, Mr. Mack. you have a fairly Satis 
factory State control law. The State of Oregon has a fairly satis 
factory law. Most of the States do not. ‘This happel s to be one of 
the ma jor programs that the Forest Service is seeking. 

Mr. Jones. You think you should rely on the State legislatures to 
enact legislation along that line rather than the Federal Government ? 

Mr. W \TTS., | personally think the Federal (rovernment wo ild have 
to be 1! volved to make if the most effect ve, The Forest service pro 
gram for forestry in this country contemplates three things: One is 
that every proper assistance be viven to the private landowner to 
enable him to practice forestry. The second one is public ownership 
of those lands where the growing of a forest crop is so slow that it Is 
not attractive to private capital. Such land should be in public ow: 
ership, State or Federal, including the consolidation of our national 
forests. 

The third th ne we need in this country to wet a fully rounded fon 
estry program is a degree of public control of practices on private land. 
The forest crop 18 SO long in maturing that all the work you do can 
be destroyed any time from planting of the seedlings until the crop 
is harvested. 

Mr. Jones. That brings about the larger program of land man- 
agement. As far as the Federal Government is concerned we should 
see that it Is preserved and protected in those areas for the simple 
reason that when the crop itself matures we have lost any control 
over It. 

Mr. Warts. That is right, sir, and with the exception of some few 
States we do not have the necessary legal authority to control that. 
I am not unmindful, sir, of the fact that a great deal can be accom 
plished in America, in forestry as in everything else, through techni- 
cal assistance, and education of our forest-land owners. I must say 
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that tremendous strides have been made in the last 10 years on the part 
of the larger owners. As a matter of fact, the larger owners—and 
they also own watershed lands—employ more technical foresters today 
than the United States Forest Service, and they are in the main 
doing a good job. 

Mr. Jones. And you work in connection with those people ¢ 

Mr. Warrs. Directly, but more particularly through the State lor- 
estry organizations. 

Mr. Jones. You are eliminating the fire-observation posts, are 
you not ¢ 

Mr. Warts. Not eliminating them. We never will. We are reduc- 
Ing the number by the use of airplanes. We are alw Lys going to need 
both, but we have cut out a large number of our lookouts and substi- 
tuted planes. 

Mr. Jones. Going back to the school program, I noticed in a lot of 
the counties throughout the country you have had foresters who have 
had either 1 or 2 years of ollege and have had a oreat deai of ex- 
perience in forest work. Would it be worth while for the lorest 
Service to olve them further education ¢ 

Mr. Warts. It would be worth while to ceive them further training. 
We are not in the school business. of course, but it would be worth 
while in the South, to provide what is called a ranger school type of 
training. 

Mr. JONES. I take it then that the two major problems you face in 
the southeast part of the country is first, fire protection and second, 
reforestation ? 

Mr. W \TTS. The third one, of course, is the vood management of the 
land when the timber is being cut. 

Mr. Jones. Doctor, we are grateful to you for your appearance here 
today. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman, I have several questions. 

Mr. Watts, does the Forest Service have any authority in law to 
trade growing timber for private real estate, such as land, farm 
buildir os, tourist resorts, or summer cottages ¢ 

Mr. Warrs. We certainly have such authority in law. We can trade 
for timberland and if the land has buildings on it we can pay what- 
ever thev are worth. 

Mr. Mack. I have had some of the same information from the Park 
Service, which has been acquiring certam farms and certain summer 
homes in the Washington area. I have been greatly concerned that 
that practice in land acquisition constitute a bypassing of the author- 
ity of Congress and also, possibly may lead to some charges that the 
sales were not made by competitive bidding. 

As I understand the way the Park Service carries out this activity, 
it says toa logger, “If you will acquire this summer home or this sum 
mer tourist resort we will trade you timber from the park land for 


this property.” It makes the logger who gets possession of that par- 
ti ular piece of private property the only person who ean bid on this 
timber. It seems To me the (rovernment would et considerably less 


than it would on the competitive market. The thing the Park Service 
should do. it seems to me, would be to secure authorization from Con- 
gress to acquire the land and then sell its timber at compet tive bid- 
ding. 
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Mr. Watts. The Forest Service land exchal ve authol iby is covered 
in some 75 different bills and one broad over-all bill 

Mr. Mack. It is very limited, I suppose. 

Mr. W ATTS, We have done a vood cle «| ot it ove! the Vears., The 
bulk of it in the West. We are not doing as much now becaust 


: ’ | } 
rhe Timber! ow el nthe Wi rT now ir ol vr ( T¢ the inl 
lt ha t V ¢ \ tluable li sh up t ( i tf Pore 


land ownel and of the Forest Sery 


Mr. M ACK, Lhe Genera] \ 


ad] ! ver amo ot t f r { i | 
Ser \ more expert ( e 4 ! 

a l ny ol he u : 

Mr. Warts. Congressn M nsw » that quest 
OV a? 1 te tified at lengt with regva adtothat befo1 the Senate Col 

ttee on Expenditures re 

Mr. Mack. Do yor r of ld | 
creased and that more of the enol 0 iolding ol Federal Limibvel 


should be placed in the hands of the Forest Service ¢ 
Mr. Warts. At that time I recommended an rst other things 
ber and land | mndled vy the PR r oO} La | Nay ry t. 


that the tim { 
including the Oregon and California nad l Oregon, be transterred 


to the Forest Service for admn trative 

Mr. Mack. A great many « se other agencies | 
do not follow the me < { , old + p , the } * Q 
ice do 

MM Watts. Not the same I am not eritic d 
Wiel Ol ore \ It ; ] ;, 
tion to hav iwency doing ork for the ] Gi 

* Tie ld 

Nin \i K | Wm) aut { { Olv Nat P 
wi the State of Wa : hie ve \ ea larvel 
than ¢ te of Rhode I | | 
should eg BR. <s Se ee ee ee 
P rk Ser rt lati | vi } n . . 4 p 
ther (i ! S fl { »? eT 1 oo | eo oT 
country millions and millions of dollars 

Mr. Warts. I am sure, Congre we would bot ioree this 
country is wealthy enough for some of that wonderful old rain for 
est to be in a park, even if it rots down. The argument comes, I 
think. with vou and others as to how much of it do we need for par! 

fr, Mack. [ agree w th you we should have a large park ther but 


not one larger than the State of Rhode Island containing 17 billion 
feet of timber. 

Mr. JONES. ‘J he la I time it was large) thar the State of O 

Mr. M CK. No. You ire tall ng ibo it somet] no els 

Mr. Jones. Without objection. there will be pl 
copy of the Department’s letter of January 7, 1952, replying to sever 
question s, The committee stand adjourned, 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
(OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
‘ Washington, January 7, 1952. 
Hon. Roserr E. Jones, Jr., 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee to Study Civil Works, 
House Committee on Public Works, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. JONES: I am enclosing answers to the questions you sent Secretary 
Brannan with your letter of October 19, 1951. Should you have any further ques- 
tions please feel free to call upon us. 

Secretary Brannan again wishes to assure you of the Department’s desire to 
assist your subcommittee in the important work it is doing. 

Sincerely, 
RALPH R. WILL, 
tdministrative Officer. 


ANSWERS TO 15 QUESTIONS FOR THE SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE TO Stupy CrviL Works, 
House COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WoRKS 


1. What is the nature of flood-control work undertaken by the Department? 


The flood-control work of the Department of Agriculture involves the investi- 
gation of watershed conditions, practices, and problems; the determination of 
corrective measures needed for runoff and water-flow retardation and _ sgoil- 
erosion prevention on watershed lands and associated watercourses; and the 
installation of watershed improvement measures. This work applies primarily 
to upstream areas and tributary streams and complements the main stream flood- 
control projects of the Corps of Engineers and other agencies. It provides the 
only»proteetion available to headwater flood plain areas. A watershed program 
or project usually consists of two broad interrelated types of works of improve- 
ment: (1) land treatment measures, and (2) supplemental small watercourse 
measures. In formulating a watershed improvement program these two groups 
of measures are integrated to achieve an effective combination of measures for 
the purpose of reducing flood and sediment damages. Each group is the com- 
plement of the other and both are essential to the efficient operation of the 
installed program. 

Land treatment measures increase infiltration and the water-holding capacity 
of the soil, retard runoff, and reduce soil erosion, thereby allevitating flood and 
sedimentation damages. An inherent characteristic of these measures is that 
they also reduce damage to the land from erosive action of rainfall and runoff 
and they maintain or improve the productive capacity of the soil thereby yielding 
large “on site’ or conservation benefits through increased production. Thus, 
this group of measures serves a multiple purpose rather than the single purpose 
of flood control 

Examples of land treatment and practices are: Adjustments in land use in 
accordance with land capability; crop rotations, contour farming, terracing, 
minor gully stabilization, strip cropping, establishment of farm waterways and 
permanent cover crops, and pasture improvement on crop and pasture lands; 
and adequate protection from fire, improved nondamaging practices of timber 
cutting, logging, and range management, and improvement and establishment 
where needed of new forest and range cover by reforestation and seeding on 
forest and range lands. 

Supplemental small watercourse measures store water, stabilize channels, 
and control sediment thereby alleviating flood and sediment damages to agricul- 
tural bottomlands, towns, roads, and other works such as waterworks and 
reservoirs. This part of the program, consisting of both structural and vegetal 
measures, controls the flow of water and the movement of sediment from the 
points of collection in defined channels below farm fields to the main stems of 
the rivers. Some of thesce measures also are multiple purpose. Examples of 
supplemental small watercourse measures are: interfarm and subwatershed 
waterway improvements, watercourse grade stabilizing structures, vegetation 
and structures for major gully control, debris basins, floodwater retarding dams, 
watercourse diversions, channel clearing and straightening, and streambank 
stabilization. Most of these measures may be integral parts of the water man- 
agement system of an individual farm or group of farms. For example, terraces, 
terrace outlets, a gully control structure and a small dam may be necessary for 
the control of water originating on two or three farms. Other measures needed 
for adequate protection such as floodwater retarding dams and tributary channel 
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improvements may be independent of other structures as well as the land treat- 
ment measures. 

The land treatment measures included in these programs are of the same types 
as those being carried out through broad national programs administered by 
the Department of Agriculture through the Soil Conservation Service, Production 
and Marketing Administration, Forest Service, and to a lesser extent by other 
Federal agencies. In the flood-control program the measures are adapted to 
the specific needs of the watershed, and they are applied more rapidly and 
intensively to aecomplish flood-control objectives on a watershed basis. Also a 
concentrated effort is made to provide for the concurrent installation of all land 
treatment measures in a given area in coordination with the small watercourse 
measures, whereas in broad national programs where there is seldom a water- 
shed plan, such coordination is not achieved. Furthermore, very few structures 
designed specifically to reduce the damages in a watershed are installed under 
the national programs. 

On privately owned lands the flood-control program is carried out in coopera 
tion with individual landowners and operators and with soil-conservation dis- 
tricts, or other State and local agencies such as flood-control districts, State 
forestry departments, conservancy districts, etc. The local agencies negotiate 
agreements with private landowners and operators who participate financially 
in the program and on whose land the works of improvement are installed. The 
Federal Government pays the entire cost of flood-control programs on federally 
owned land, It shares with State and public agencies the costs on other public 
lands. 

Except for a few basin-wide measures like fire control, the Department of 
Agriculture’s flood-control programs ordinarily are carried out in accordance 
with subwatershed work plans. Subwatershed plans are made for small units 
or subwatersheds of a larger watershed authorized by the Congress. These 
areas may vary in size from a few hundred acres to 100 square miles or more. 
Subwatershed priorities for installation of works of improvement are based on 
the physical needs as determined through field investigation and on the readiness 
of the local people to cooperate in the instal.ation of measures 

The subwatershed work plans show the location of all structural measures 
and other works of improvement, and delineate areas for special vegetal treat 
ment. They also show the quantities and estimated costs of needed land 
treatment measures. Designs and specifications are drawn for the supplemental 
to sharing of costs, and 


small watercourse measures, agreements are made as 
let by the responsible 


the measures are generally installed under contracts 
Federal agency. At the same time, additional technical and financial assistance 
is provided to landowners and operators to help accelerate the application of 
land treatment measures so that a balanced and complete program is achieved 
on each subwatershed, usually within a period of 1 to 5 years from the initiation 
of operations. Some types of land-treatment measures should be installed before 
the supplemental small watercourse measpvres 

The work proceeds from one subwatershed to another at a rate depending 
upon the availability of funds and in accordance with the priorities developed 
in cooperation with local people, until treatment has been completed over the 


entire watershed authorized by the Congress. The entire period of treatment 
is generally recommended in survey reports to cover a period ranging from 
10 to 30 years. The rate of annual appropriations made to date for work on 


ryt 


watersheds authorized for operations by the Flood Control Act of 1944, as 
amended, indicates, however, that the installations will not be completed in 
less than 30 to 50 years in most of those watersheds. 
What authority in law is there for similar works under the Soil Conservation 
Service, the Forest Service, or other element of the Department? What 
limitations are there on use of appropriations for such similar works? 


Works similar to those carried out under the flood-control acts are authorized 


by various other acts. The flood-control program is distinguished from other 
programs of the Department in that it has as a specific purpose the reduction 
of floodwater and sediment damages Furthermore, the flood-control program 


is planned on watershed units rather than on a basis of county, State, or other 
governmental subdivisions. 

Works similar to those included in the flood-control program are authorized 
to be carried out by 

(a) Soil Conservation Service under authority of the acts of April 27, 1935 
(49 Stat. 163, 16 U. S. C. 590-a-f) ; August 28, 19387 (50 Stat. 869, 16 U. S. C. 
v90r—-x) ; July 22, 19387 (50 Stat. 525, 7 U. S. C. 1010-1012); August 11, 193 
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(53 Stat. 1418, 16 U. S. C. 590y-590z 10) ; and October 24, 1951 (Public Law 202, 
S2d Cong., Ist sess.). 

(b) Forest Service under authority of the acts of March 8, 1891 (26 Stat. 
1103, 16 U. S. C. 471); June 4, 1897 (30 Stat. 34, 16 U. S. C., 473, 475-482, 551) ; 
March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 962, 15 U. S. C. 518, 515, 516, 521, 552, 563); June 7, 
1924 (43 Stat. 653, 16 U. S. C. 471, 505, 515, 564-570) ; May 22, 1928 (45 Stat. 

16 U. 8S. C. 576, i6a 


, 





609, 16 U. S. C. 581-5811); June 9, 1930 (46 Stat. 











576b); July 22, 1987 (50 Stat. 525, 7 U. S. C. 1010-1012) March 29, 1944 (5S 
Stat. 152, 16 U. S. C. 583-5831); June 29, 1948 (62 Stat. 1106), 1949 Reorgani 
zation Plan No. 7, effective Aucust 19, 1949 (63 Stat. 1070 3 s. ¢. Zo: 
October 11, 1949 (63 Stat. 762, 16 U. S. C. 581j, 581k); April HO (64 Stat 
§2, 16 U. S. C. 490, 500, 504, 504a, 555, 557, 571c, 572, 579a SO S1) 
and August 25, 1950 (64 Stat. 471, 16 U.S. C. 56S8e, 568d) 

(c) Production and Marketing Administration under authority of the acts 
of Feb iry 29, 1936 (49 Stat. 1148, 16 I S. C. 590¢-—590q); and October 24, 
1951 (Public Law 202, S2d Cong., Ist sess.). 

An example of the broad authority of the Department of Agriculture unde 
these acts is found in the act of April 27, 1935, popularly known as Public, 45 
which provides that the Soil Conservation Service is authorized “to provide 


for the protection of land resources against soil erosion and for other purposes 


d which declares it to be the policy of Congress “to provide permanently for 
the control and prevention of soil erosion and thereby to preserve natura 
resources, control floods, prevent impairment of reservoirs, and maintain the 
navigability of rivers and harbors, protect public health, public lands, ay 
Another example is the authority contained in the Department of Agriculture 


Appropriation Act, 1952 for “making conserva 


establishing measures to conserve soil and water (including farm irrigation 


and land drainage and such special measures as may be necessary to prevent 


floods and the siltation of reservoirs) * 

Activities of the Forest Service related to those included in the flood-control 
program are authorized under a-series of acts beginning in 1891 The attached 
pamphlet contains these acts 

With respect to limitations on the use of certain appropriations, the act of 
June 7, 1924, provides that expenditures of Federal funds under the pertinent 
sections in any State during any fiscal year, except for certain preliminary i 
vestigations, shall not exceed the amount expended by the State for the same 
purpose during the same fiscal year. (See 16 U.S. C. 565, 567, 568.) The act 
of August 25, 1950, contains a similar provision (See 16 U. S. C. 568d.) 

I} ( f Febru 29, 1956, as amended, provides beginning with the 
calendar year 1939 no total payment for any year te I person shall exceed 
$10,000 Chis limitation has been superseded by si r limitations in varying 
am wilich eer lnded in subs vent n i I ropria ns ac for 
the Department of A ilture The Appropriation A e a] Departm 
for l year 1952 (Pul Law 185, S2d Cong 1 st , Dp des that in 
ca ing out the 1952 program under the act of February », 1956, no participant 
shall receive more than $2,500. The Appropriation Act also contains provisiot 
t the yportionme!: of these fund r expenditures the everal States 

The Dopartment’s policy of constructing very f ru es under the au 
thority of these acts imposes a limitation on the use of appropriations for na 
tional as contrasted to tlood-control programs 
3. How are surveys for flood control initiated? 

Before beginning a flood-control survey the Department of Agriculture must 
have legislative authorization The Secretary of Agriculture is “authorized 
and directed to cause preliminary examinations and surveys for runoff and 
water-ilow retardation and soil-erosion prevention on the watersheds” specifi- 


cally named in the flood-control acts which include the watersheds of the rivers 


or waterways on which the Secretary of the Army is authorized to make pre- 
liminary examinations and surveys for flood-control purposes. On authorized 
watersheds the Department first makes a preliminary examination which is a 
reconnaissance investigation utilizing existing data and discussions with resi- 
dents of the watershed to determine whether a remedial program of water-flow 
retardation and soil-erosion prevention appears to be sufficiently feasible to 
warrant further investigations Negative reports of preliminary examinations 
are submitted by the Secretary to the Congress through the usual channels. 
Positive reports are submitted by the Bureau (Forest Service or Soil Conserva- 
tion Service) responsible for the examination to the Secretary who considers 
them in establishing priorities for surveys. As funds become available for sur- 
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veyvs the Secretary administratively decides upon the watersheds to be sur- 


veved 
Reviews of reports of surveys or of negative reports of preliminary ex imina- 
tions Which have been submitted to Congress ay be authorized by resolution of 
the Committee on Public Works of the House or Senate. Initiation of authorized 
reviews ¢ f reports is determined by the Secretary, 
Che flood-control survey aspects of general basin investigations such as in the 
M ri R Bas ire initinted in the ime munner regular flood ntrol 
rye 
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prosecution of the works of improvement. To aid in preparing the appropriation 
ithor ition the Department of Agriculture submits o1 equ t i] 
Committee on Public Works financial information on the s f funds ay 
propriated for works of improvement 
rom time to time during the installaton of works of i: provement, experience 
‘eveals a need for modifying or changing a program authorized by the Cor ress, 
As these occasions arise the Department submits to the authorizing 


technical data, supporting information, and recommendations relating to the re- 
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quested amendment or review of the program. Examples of occasions when data 
were submitted are: 

(a) Buffalo Creek (sec. 16 of the Flood Control Act of 1946): Here informa- 
tion was presented as a basis for amending the 1944 Flood Control Act to in- 
clude a program of channel improvement at added cost. 

(b) Santa Ynez (Sec. 217 of the Flood Control Act of 1950). For the Santa 
Ynez watershed the information presented led to broadening the authorization 
to permit the Secretary of Agriculture to modify the authorized program at in- 
creased cost. 

The House Committee on Public Works from time to time requests data from 
the Department relating to authorized watersheds in connection with its con- 
sideration of resolutions to authorize the review of reports. Such data were 
furnished, for example, for the Colorado (Middle) of Texas, the Potomac, and 
the Trinity watersheds 

B. Appropriations Committee.—Annually the Department submits to the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations information concerning the status of works of im- 
provement, by watersheds. The information consists of: 

(a) ‘Total estimated cost—original and as of recent date. 

(b) Cumulative total of obligations through the last complete fiscal year. 

(c) Estimated obligations during the current fiscal year. 

(7) Estimated obligations during the next or budget year. 

(e) Examples of performance of operations work. 

(f) Summary of units of work accomplished to date. Beginning with the 
budget estimate for fiscal year 1953, it is planned to show such summaries for 
the last complete fiscal year (fiscal year 1951) and cumulative to the end of 
that fiscal year. 

This information for fiscal year 1952, submitted in January 1951, is presented 
in the attached statement, “Flood control, Department of Agriculture.” Items 
a, b, c, and d are presented in the table on page 419; items e and f on pages 
j28 through 430. 

In connection with emergency watershed improvements under section 216 
of the Flood Control Act of 1950, the Department submits annually informa- 
tion on: 

(a) Estimated obligations during the current fiscal year. 

(6) Cumulative total of obligations through the last complete fiscal year. 

An example is given in the table on page 419 of the attached mimeograph 
flood control, Department of Agriculture, for fiscal year 1952. 


10. What nature of public works for flood control are authorized by Congress 
without reference to the Public Works Committee? 

Many of the land treatment measures installed mainly for other purposes 
under the several acts mentioned in answer to question 2 also produce flood- 
control benefits These programs are not public works in the usual sense but 
they represent a considerable body of closely associated work authorized by 
Congress under legislation originating in the Committee on Agriculture In 
addition, erosion control, structures, and occasionally small dams to service a 
multiple purpose are built under the authorization of these acts, and these too 
are part of national programs within the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Agriculture. There are some instances where appropriation acts for the De- 
partment provide that funds appropriated under the flood-control item may be 
used for works of improvement of types not included in the original authorized 
survey reports. In these instances it is believed that the Committees on Ap- 
propriations and Public Works have appropriately consulted 

The Department’s report Missouri River Basin agricultural program contains 
recomiuendations for small structures for flood control as well as land-treat- 
ment measures and other improvements for a multiple purpose including iood 


control. This report which has not yet been authorized by the Congress was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and printed as House Document 373, 
Kighty-first Congress, first session. Supplements to this report are now being 
prepared and the recommended programs will be presented in reports to the 


Congress in a manner which will permit the Committees on Agriculture and 
| 


Public Works to readily identify those portions in their fields of interest. 


Much of the national programs of the Soil Conservation Service, and the 
Agricultural Conservation Program of the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, authorized by the Committees on Agriculture, contribute to the reduc 


tion of floods and sedimentation. Examples of Forest Service programs which 
also contribute to flood and sediment reductions and hich are not referred 
to the Committees on Public Works are: 
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1. Protection and management of timber, range, wildlife, and recreation re- 
sources on national forests under a multiple-use program where watershed 
values and water resources receive consideration. Rehabilitation throngh re 
forestation and revegetation of denuded and poorly stocked forest and range 
lands. 

2 ghting forest fires on national forests which in addition to protecting 
timber and other resources keeps to a minimum the acreage on which erosion 





and run-off will be accelerated by loss of soil-protecting cover 


>. Construction and maintenance of roads and trails aid in better forest-fire 
control, 
ontroi., tree 


t. Cooperation with States and private forest owners including fire ¢ 
planting, forest-management assistance and eXtension work 
> Acquisition of forested, cut-over or denuded lands to be added to the existing 


f 


national forest system for the regulation of the flow of navigable streams or for 
the production of timber 
ge improvements including such measures as water develo] 


6. Cooperative rat 


ments and reseeding 








7. Control of forest insects and tree diseases to minimize epidemic outbreaks 

hich not on destroy the timber stand but also increa the fire ha 3 to 
watersheds 

The over-a levels of needs for these examples of Forest Service programs 

determined by a consideration of many other objec es bes s flood « 
Watershed mnacement Tor lcontrol is only one of the factors bor ¢ inp 
the heeds in reforestation Tor timbel! product on generally exceed si bstantial 
the need for this measure in flood contro On the other hand, for example, in 
forest-fire control the needs for tlood control in many watersheds dictate an 
intensity greater than that required for other purposes. The contribution of 
these Forest Service programs to flood control varies by pr ni and by 





watersheds 


11. What bureaus of the Department of Agric ture carru out the flood control 


pe OUgrain 


The Forest Service and the Soil Conservation Service have been assigned 
responsibility by the Secretary for carrying it the flood-control prog I 
cluding preliminary examinations, surveys, and the installation of w f 
improvement Responsibility assignments for preliminary examinations at 
surveys are on a territorial basis by atersheds according to the pre 
national forests and whether the expected program will be principally in the 
field of work of the Forest Service or in that of the Soil Conservation Service 
Secretary’s Memorandum No. 1166, June 27, 1946, reproduced on page 11 of the 
Handbook and incorporated in the administrative regu ions of the Departmer 
explains the assignment of responsibilities and preser i p deling ne the 

reus assigned to the two bureaus \ her ex] nin ] 
graph 3 « he memorandum « Ape », 1950, Explana nad 
] cl ind | edu d-cor SI \ h re 

ny survey is ned to either the | est S e or the S ( iti S 
ce, field s ( work is carried by technic voth bu ! Ss 
Cons l ( m™ © nel ire l ried 1 t! I ‘ _ ‘ i 
« tv for ! . i \ ( ( | | | I 1 Mi ri Ad 
trati he Bureau of Agricult heon es, and the ] ens Se e furl 
eonsult l | ‘ ct e re ONS! r ( ] () r t) ( is 2 p 
pate in gene basin investigations because the scope of work is broads 
that of tlood control For further details see paragraph 38 of the memorandun 
of April 5, 1950, Explanation and elarifica n of policies and procedut Ol 
lood-control surveys 

Po ear out Ww of eme! S » the 
mreau ( perfor t] : ( pes Me 
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by requiring a report of all funds obligated at the end of each fiscal year. The 
bureaus submit quarterly reports to the Office of the Secretary giving estimated 
dates of competing surveys, and from time to time the Sex retary’s otlice requires 
special reports on the status, progress, or other aspects of flood-control survey 
and basin-planning work 

rhe tlood-control survey officer in the Office of the Se retary exercises control 
over the program of preliminary examinations and surveys Although no formal 
reports are required other than those mentioned above, this officer coordinates 
the work of the bureaus responsible for the surveys, inspects and studies field 


work, reviews completed reports for the Secretary, and recommends to the Secre 





tary action to be taken in connection with flood-control surveys and preliminary 
Survevs, 

B. Works of ineprovement, Che bureaus (Forest Service and Soil Conserva- 
tion Service) responsible for the installation of watershed-improvement meas- 
ires report annually to the Secretary information required f the preparation 
< the reports for the Committee on Appropriations described in answer to 
question 9 This information « accomplishments and financial obligations 
serves to inform the Office of the Secretary on the status of the works of mprove 
ment for the 11 authorized watershe 

The flood-control Operations offi the Office « e Secre maintains 
onstant contact with the constru or installir us and ( illy 
visits the watersheds to become familiar with operations progress and prob 
lems, to obtain local reactions to the installed land-treatment measures and 
supplemental structures, and to discuss plans and progress on the ground with 
icency representatives. Conferences are then held with agency representatives 
n Washington to follow up on matters about which he may ive questions or 
on which he may have suggestions 
13. What additional steps 4 iid fi Department suagest nag corporated in 

the present authorization procedure? 

The Department recommend Oo naditional stey m thy uti ition pro 
cedure for flood-control s vey program Hlowever, in the event that more than 
one congressional legislative Committee considers a flood-control report it would 
be helpful to have a clear understanding of the requirements and desires of each 
for it 1s essential to preserve both the land-treatment and atershed-engineer- 

g measures in a balanced program. 

Another step in the procedure for authorizing general basin programs m iV be 
lesirable This step would vive congressional approv to ; omprehensive 
basin pro ram to establish a prog n tramework within wh ! dividu nrolects 
would be submitted by the several Federal agencies for consideration and ap 
proval hy one or more of the le isilative Committees, 

14. What « ting steps might well be eliminated witl . F and 
proner control? 

None. 

/ Wha rojects are authorized o7 hich no work has yet been done? When 
ere they authorized? What were the estimated costs at that e? What 

j the 7 ent stat r ind or ¢ lable what tj f est ated 

cost? 

None Some work has been done on each of the 11 watershe: ithorized by 
the Flood Control Act of December 22. 1944 Ss amended Certal measures, 
such as fire control, are planned and the work is carried out on a watershed 
vide basis with cooperating State Forestry agencies Much of the work, how 
ever, is planned and carried out on a subwatershed basis in ec peration with 


local soil conservation or other districts and farm and forest owners and 
operators. 

The table on page 419 of the attached statement. Flood control, Department 
of Agriculture, shows for each of the 11 authorized wate rsheds the installation 
period called for in the approved reports, the estimated Federal costs shown in 
the survey reports and as « June 30, 1949, the cumulative Federal bligations 
is of June 30, 1951, and the estimated Federal obligations for the en ent fiscal 
vear Cumulative obligations for emergencies through June 30, 1951. are SO 





shown, together with an estimate of such obligations fo the current fiscal 
year, 

(Whereupon, at 11:30 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned until 10 
a.m., Tuesday, April 29, 1952.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 8, 1952 


CoMMITTEE ON Pupiic Works. 
SPECIAL SuscomMMitrrere To Srupy Civit Works, 
Washington, D. ¢ 

Phe special subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10: 10 
1.m., in room 1302, New House Office Building, the Honorable Robert 
EK. Jones. Jr.. presiding, and Charles D. Curran, staff director. 

Mr. JONEs. 

We are honored this morning in having our good friend and col- 
leaoue fron Te XAas, the Hot oO} ible (reorge M ih hn. appear be fore us, 
As we al] ChOoOW, Mi \I vhon 1 app aring hefor - Us CLOoOmne oO WwW th 
some pel sO il 


 e 1? ! 
Che committee Willi come to order. 


hardship because of his leg slative respol bilit es. \s 
chairman of the subcommittee of the Committee on App opriations 


respons ble for national-defense activities, he has one of the heaviest 
loads facing any of the Members of the House. Notw thstanding this, 
: 41 


he is able to take time to concern himseif with the water problem 


facing the constituents of hi district. While 1 some parts of the 


( 
country the people are faced with tremendous floods, west Tes 1s 
facing one of the worst drouchts of all t me Wi are happy te nave 


vou here today . Mr. Mahon. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE H. MAHON, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
FROM THE NINETEENTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF TEXAS 


Mr. VIAHON. Mr. ¢ hairman. I appreciate your cor nent i l 


tc be brief. [ would hke to present for the record t ittn | letter 
from a distinguished citizen and lawver from my district. Mr. Arthur 
P. Dugean, aD . Littlefield, Dex | ere Ss atta ed tot lk ter a 

enclost tme by Mr. Duggan which I would lik ? 


the record 

As you stated, we in west Texas are faced with a cont oblem 
1 too little ter. Our own conservaney ore ips ive \ I} cr 4 the 
problem of developing underground wate suppl es within the frame 


ork of State law. I want to state for the record of yvour subcommit 


tee that we are strictly opposed to Federal control of underground 
ater resources in our State. 
I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the letter and the ittached article 
vill be he Ipful to your committee, Thanks for ve KIT 
Che documents refered to are as follows :) ) 
Hion. G MAn 
l/ ( } ( 
I) G Refe s le ~ | 
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Ho Publis 


IRKS 


special ise Works Subcommittee of which Representative Jones o 
Alabama is chairman has been holding hearings in regard to possil Federa 
legislation on water matters 

Enclosed is the reprint of an article in Industrial and Mngineering Chemistry 
volume 44, page 18-A, March 1952. I do not know who wrote the ar le, but 
it is the type of information that should be broucht to the attentior inv o1 
considering legislation on underground wate It mld be appre ed if vo 
would bring the article, or the information contained in it, to the atter n of tl 
proper indiivdual o1 mmittee or subcommittee the 1 t ¢ e many 
possible 

It is high likely that the subcommitte ir committe lved |} been 
acquainted th much formation to the efl tl nad-wW ! ( ‘ 
decreasing in various areas of the Southwest and th Li¢ ( In ed 
ind that some of the derg1 d iter reservoil udin on d 
itt your district, oO St lire One ‘ ! pub 
put out by the United States Dep e | 1) g] 
nm Southwe n Unite State ‘ ‘ October 1951 1 ( 

\ s roble and rie Ss, a n h ‘ 

encies be urged to ini e immedia tl I | 
tive « 30 nd d ! W ’ 

I ould helpfu » those stu ! ne | I 
Tex there 3 d hee passed the mos . > 
tion (ut l make DOSS! e i nn b Ss the 
regen e teat e ol ire.il wate! it ] Ss | 

, be p ‘ ' I 
cane no \ th | t I he | I ( 1s ‘ | | ri S 
conceerning l Ihe Wilt nad lf workil “ a 
ar king intel] n eps | ed on the me lh ogzical advice 

technique n le t < se problem 

Pile 1d \I ‘] l, ger HH 
Underground W ( St on D ct No. 1 ! I bock N nal 
Building, Lubl I is to how we in most ‘ 
al d te nes to pre mur « f ‘ i 
mH f tud ! ~ i (ley 
hle re ] } ] 

( I | ea 
a . wi ‘ 
nl mind e High P t 
_ ol Ne ] in ( 
‘ f hy t] j Vey 
e 
- ‘ 
u ! 
Waru | y 
ly 
Pot G Ir Ba 

Creation « Hig Plains n round-wate dis \ ] ‘ 
counties in t Texas somethir story { 
face wate! » recharge wate ) il ds it not I ( h « 

Clo! existed in th United S ) But creatio 

cli referendum election last Novembe marks Texa l ( 
artifiel recharge, expected to be b ry con fortable | 
ect f its kind to date, 1 billio ms yx 

achieved 

Artificial recharge from floodw rs, reservoirs ding 
uy underground reserves depends oO the type if f ( i! 
those areas where the soil is sandy from ground to water table le iy 
spreading over the land will suffice Where the wate ! nd ( ! 
laid by a tight soil (as in west Texas), the wa | ! d thre 
sand by pumping through wells if the water sand ‘e deep « \ vityv fl 
through pits if they are near the surfa Peoria, I is been very § esstu 

th th itter me od I lUN ( t.. 43. 12 A \ I 
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While west Texas isn’t arid, the rainfall might well be classed as meager (20 





inches per year) and, worse, it doesn’t usually come in the pe riods necessary for 
successful farming Irrigation has been the answer In going from 1,300 irriga- 
tion wells in 1935 to over 14,000 today, crop values have increased more 1 n 
$150,000,.000 (almost a million-ton-vield increase in at ea th S1Z of the State 
of Maryland) One of the most spectacular result if this irrigation of direct 
interest to the chemical industry has been the growth of the milo maize cro] 
harvested now on nearly 800,000 acres and the principal raw material of the 
Corn Products Refining Co.’s plant at Corpus Christi. 
West Te s otte With thonsands of epres \ f \ 
\ eT } ! 1 whiel ‘ rye ~ I 
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throug { wat ) STAY the ’ 
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Mr. Jones. Also this morning we have Cong ’ ( mtis. x 
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STATEMENT OF HON. CARL T. CURTIS, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM 
THE FIRST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF NEBRASKA 


Mr. Curtis. Just briefly, Mr. Chairman, we do appreciate the 
chance to be heard here. I think it is quite fortunate that these men 
could come in because as you are studying the whole idea of conserva- 
tion and river development and water control and utilization, they 
have a viewpoint from the agricultural approach that I am very an- 
xious you get to hear about. Iam not going to take their time to make 
their speech. 

I do want to tell you a little bit about who they are and what they 
represent. : 

Right in and around the community of Lincoln, Ne br.. we have the 
Salt Creek drainage basin. Wahoo Creek runs into it and they both 
run into the Platte River. We have referred to this area as the Salt 
Creek-Wahoo area. It has had constant flood problems. The people 
out there have been very alert to the matter and they have an associa- 
tion that has done an unusul job of research, public education, and 
le adership in this field. It is headed by two cochairman and they are 
both here this morning, Mr. Otto Liebers, who is one of the promi- 
nent citizens of our State, and a member of the State senate. He isa 
farmer and dairyman. 

Mr. Donpvero. I discovered that when I shook hands with him. 

Mr. CurrIs. Mr. Met onnell, the other cochairm in, is the eclitor of 
the Lincoln Journal, the newspaper that has pioneered in this entire 
field. 

Then we have as our third witness Mr. Byron Dunn, a banker of 
Lincoln, who has been one of our leading individuals in this matter 
as well as in other civic projects, and one of the lead ne bankers 
of the Middle West. 

Mr. Liebers will speak first. 

Mr. Jones. | wonder if they have as much enthusiasm for this 
project is you have. 

Mr. Curtis. They have more. In fact, they keep firing me up all 
the time. 

Mr. Jones. I know it does not take much firing to get you worked 
up on this project. 

We are delighted to have you centlemen here today. 


STATEMENT OF OTTO H. LIEBERS, STATE SENATOR AND COCHAIR- 
MAN, SALT-WAH00 WATERSHED ASSOCIATION, LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Mr. Liepsers. I should like to point out the position the Salt-Wahoo 
Watershed Association has taken in regard to the work of the various 
Federal agencies in their flood-control programs, and our reasons 
for our stand. 

Flood control was the original objective of the small group of farm 
ers living on the main stem of Salt Creek above Lineoln. Nebr... which 
every vear had acres of product ive farm land flooded 

For several years before the formation of the present Salt Wah 18) 
Watershed Association these men, ealling themselves the { pper Salt 
Creek Farmers Committee, of which I was a member, sought w Lys of 


preventing the costly flood damage. 
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Ow first thought was to straighter ind deepe1 f e channel of the 
stream to rush the water downstream. ‘To this end we sought the 


advice and aid of the Army Corps of Ey gineers. Invest vations by 
the corp followed. but the Armv engvineers were WW ible to recom 


mend a program of flood control for the area above Lincoln. The 
pra they uc prepa d for Salt Creek did not prove to be Ono! 
cally f le for this area. Since flood control laws require that in 
provem to | at ken by the Fed il Grove} en ist create 
benefi of th nvolved, these improve could not 
he re¢ 1} Cie ¢ 

By t] { ( id become convinced that levee if | ] 
Oo! l rean ule e We it not sotve our p byte " ( | ( 
wo ' » 100 ipstream for a solutio Wi Lcd ¢ overed that 

( Viaillol ret r recom ec by Live soll C. Vatlo 

Sseory ! i] } rye mt e l il] \\ tel ee ] tren! OuIG 
not ¢ ( ) OlVve ( ] i) 1 \ mula he oT ini oat iter D efit 
ton Of rea 

[his group of farmers found a close ally in the Lincoln Jou 
newspap ( throug hews stori cle ! iad been 
idvocating soil conservatio1 ipphied « i watershed basis as a part of 
a program of pre venting ff odIng ol the ma streams. . 

I 

Phen, 7 2 veal ror today. May S, 1950, ime the flood that eost 
southeast Nebraska 22 lives and some $53 million, and set the present 
machinery of watershed or@anization nto mot mn try Missouri 
SASH 

Wit ponsorship of the upper Salt Ci rial el ttee 
and tlhe Li n Journal nev papel organizational mer y el 
held 1 hundreds of persons representing all levels of gover nt, 
tari I's l ( ers, ISINeSS 16 a) nkel wid })1 Vile = Troll 
every | the 1. square mil itershed drained by S 
Wahoo Creel 

l. Expert 7 researc | demonstrat hat a 
watel () il } i! i ¢ ) } rT | 7 rar ¢ ; | a 
control, [ it er trol] ne ri off water and } r tl i 
at flicts ull pro! hether on tl 
tributaries or on the main stream ind best solved het pproached 
as such on the basis of a watershed as a whole; 


2. In a maximum program of flood and erosion control, retention 
structures and downstream control works and channel improvement 
must be plat ied so as to suppleme) t, and to be in tegl ited with. the 
most widespread upstream 


l 
practices on the watershed lands of all the tributaris 


the app! ition of all the best know} methods. proced res, and ‘oOn- 


trol structures In a maximum flood- and erosion-cont rol] progral tol 
the ler cds fl ad streams of Salt \\ ahoo Creeks watel hed . 

L. Lhe job is to bring about such coordinat on ot plann hg and of 
effort aj " 0 il] suel ruven ies and between them a d the citizens of 
the area as to bring to the watershed the earliest ippli on by all 


agencies and citizens of a maximum and integrated program for the 
watershed. 
At the time of the Salt Wahoo organiz ition. ( ‘ol. Henrv a. Heoftter. 


district engineer of the Corps of Engineers of the Omaha district, 
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assured the directors of the association that the Engineers would 
make further investigations of the watershed to see if a Plan could 
le presented that would be economically justified. He also told the 
association that it would be consulted before the engineers’ plan would 
be submitted. 

On July 20, 1950, the Department of Agriculture Soil Conservation 
Service was authorized to make a flood- and erosion-control survey 
of the Salt-Wahoo watershed to be coordinated with the survey of 
the engineers. 

On October 20, 1950, the Corps of Engineers made public its tenta- 
tive recommendations for the Salt-Wahoo watershed. The program 
called for a $14,000,000 project which included four reservoirs and 
channel enlargements, straightening and extensive levees downstream 
from the cities of Lincoln and Wahoo. 

The Salt- Wahoo Association, meeting the same day, disapproved 
of the engineers’ plan in strongest possible terms, calling the pro- 
posals “piecemeal and extravagant” and saying 

wie: under no circumstances will the Salt-Wahoo Association or the 
people of the area be ready even to consider such proposals as the Army engi- 
neers are making until the Department of Agriculture’s survey, embracing a 
combination of on-the-land svil and moisture conservation and sthall temporary 


reservoirs in the uppermost tributaries has been completed 


Immediately the Salt-Wahoo Association, through the Nebraska 
representatives in Congress, urged that the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Charles Brannan, and General Pick, Chief of the Army Corps of 
Enemeers, order that the inve tigations in the Salt-Wahoo water 
shed by the two agencies be conducted jointly from the beginning. 
At the same time the Secretary of Agriculture ordered that an exten- 
sion of time be olvell to the Soil Conservation ser ice for completion 


of its survey, which was to have been completed January 1, 1951, 


o that it could be coordinated with that of the Army engineers. 
At this aap the two agencies had to beg) thi investigations 
ovel from th heoinnii FLe They bye ral a type of coor lination which to 


date has tien unknown to the two groups. 
The Army engineers have been pokavesy concerned with channel 


work and building large dams to control the waters of heavy — 


which come once in 50 or ve years for the protection 


lands on the main stems of arger rivers. The De partie nt of ery 
ulture has confined its Fact prevention work to controlling runoff of 
lighter rains which cause minor flooding and great land tig each 
vear by sheet and gully erosion in the upper tributary are: 

Beeause ot this, basic assumipt ions about damage, nia | and 
methodology of the two agencies were different. In order to build 
a flood-control survey from the ground up the two had to work out 


1 of fli od pl: 


agreements on basic data. 
On June 11, 1951, the two agencies presented a joint 
port” on the survey being made, the content of which accompanies this 


és 


progress re- 


presentation, 

You gent lemen have the copy of that in your file. 

Mr. Jones. That is now pending before the Secretary ? 

Mr. Ln Bers. Yes. 

At the time of this joint report the Corps of Engineers and Soil 
Conservation Service indicated that they felt the joint survey was of 
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a ploneering hature and would probably serve in othe areas Tor sim 
ilar surveys. 

Cooperation of the two agencies 1n the Salt Wahoo investigation 
continued until the final stages of the program to be recommended. 
At this point disagreement at the top level of the two agencies caused 
dielay in completion of the report. Seeing that the delay would forbid 
presentatiol of the joint report to this session of the Congress, the 
Salt-Wahoo Association requested the Department of Agriculture to 
complete ts recommendations for the watershed to be presented to 
( ongress W th the supplemental report to House Document 375, the 
igricultural development plan for the Missouri River Basin. 

To date the ¢ Orps ot Army Kneineers has not submitted an alter 
hative plah To. the Salt-Wahoo Basin. The Salt-Wahoo Association 

reviewed and is favorably impressed with the recommendations 
of the Department of Agriculture for this watershed: however, we 


understand th; 


the watershed without the downstream works such as might be 


il complete flood pl tection cannot be «a hieved for 
recopnilyye lec Hy the ( Orps of |: neineers 11 completion oft an ont 
progran 

Conservation of soll and moisture, the Salt Wahoo concept, ! 


i> tit 
integral part of balanced and economical flood control planning. We 


do not claim that you can eliminate floods altogethe through proper 
land havement nelud hg ontourmne and terrae ne of the land 
to hold the oil in) place and slow ru ol} witer, But we do Sav. and 
know to be a fact. that the largest ngle element of damage from 
rains of flood-producing proporti to the land. through shee cl 
STULL ro Vihe loods « { POOTIS ! ll att tie 
on the spe lar 25 cents damage down « e flood plains and 
FHnaOVe ( io loss up above 

() ition feels that if ve the ! 

| ral proe ( ! rif rut 

Ray ( lo nal t cen olt 

i not f your Ta economy 

R i 1) 1S | ofl a) i! 

t ( t ¢ l¢ ead e Tire pre »rel ~to be lealt h 
DV ¢ hannel sti vehte yr and lever 

R { ! evel { ( iit c 
‘ l Cy | 1¢ 

{ ‘ f iit rvel ( } ( iv ~ e ¢ \ 

bit ( iV objective ol Ove il] progral t I LLIS6¢ t 
| | l iter Or ot] Pdi | T! re ove 

ll progran it rst objective alse se it to be done 

he “to} if everv watershed, where the flood problem 1 beo@ms 

lot ext it the flood problem s tackled ere it begins n 

il] watersheds ils ( ww with greater certainty how 
} ol aL liture is \ i] tifiable on the larger rivers. 
irl t’] ) 

rh ut ! en We it conse! ( primary 

( ef] tive and efficient fl “I rol 1 ‘ mM 
mad f {| flood ntrol must ruly « mb o the 
problen ole and at every p 1 ul o at its 
tart 

The application of such a concept requires a evree of ( 
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cooperation of all the people who are affected and to whom in the last 
analysis the public agencies belong. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Donprero. Mr. Chairman, wili someone before they leave indi 
cate to the committee the meaning of the blue and the red on the map‘ 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND A. McCONNELL, JR., EDITOR, LINCOLN 
JOURNAL, AND COCHAIRMAN, SALT-WAHO00 WATERSHED ASSO- 
CIATION, LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Mr. McConnewet. It does not mean too much as far as our particular 
presentation Is concerned. This is Wahoo Creek here and this ts Salt 
Creek here. This is the city of Lincoln, and this is the city of Wahoo, 
and this is the city of Ashland. These are all ries and the var 
ious colors refer to the size of the subwatet shed th m 3 dra ned by 
that particular section of the creek. This map, as f understand it, 
was prepared for the technical or as part of the technical si rvey W hich 
has vet to be presented to ¢ ‘ongress officially. 

Mr. Smiru. This map was before us 2 weeks ago. 

Mr. McConneti. We had this mainly so that we could show you the 
relationship of the creeks to the towns. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, we will be pleased to follow whatever 
procedure the committee desires Lf you would like we can have the 
other two gentlemen present their papers and then have the question- 
ing afterward. 

Mr. JONES. I think It would be better because we have an 1] o'clock 
session of the House and we want to hear everyone W ho comes lip. 

Mr. Curtis. The next witness is Mr. Byron Dunn, who is treasurer 
of the local association and a banker of Linecoh . Nebr... as well as a civie 
leader there. 

Mr. JONES. We are olad to have you, Mh 1) inl You ieay pro 


ceed. 


riouta 


STATEMENT OF BYRON DUNN, TREASURER, SALT-WAHOO 
WATERSHED ASSOCIATION, LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Mr. Dunn. Thank vou very much. Thank you, Congressman Cut 
tis and centleman of the committee. 

I think each one of us could stand here and prob: bly talk more 
enthusiastically about this than we can read these papers, but we have 
reduced the things we have to Say sO as to conserve your time. We 
are enthusiastic about it, as some of you know, and of course, as Con 
gressman Curtis knows, we ride herd on this project pretty religiously. 

For myself, IT am one of the hard-headed, mean bankers. I have 
been at it for 47 vears and we do not give our time and money to a 
project which we do not thoroughly investigate hefore we start on it. 
I have heen sold on this S¢ veral years avo, and that Is the way I be 
came associated with it. 

Before outhning for you the work the Salt-Wahoo Association has 
done since it was formed less than 2 vears ago, I should like to ae 
quaint you with the men behind the watershed movement. 

The association is headed by a board of directors of 28 prominent 
men from every area of the watershed. Fourteen of these men are 
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leading farmers representing both the lowlands and upland farms of 
the area. 

We think that is important so that every part of the area is repre 
sented. 

Of these, Mr. Liebers, a successful dairyman and farmer, is a mem 
ber of the Nebraska unicameral legislature. Charles Warner, a farmer, 
ls Lieutenant Governor of Nebraska. H. Ie. Iske, a farmer, also serves 
if COUNTY commissioner. Ie. E. Placek, besides being al farm operator 
5 also a manufacturer and banke < The other farmers represented ure 
prominent In} the various farm organizations of Nebi isk lL. 

Six bankers are represented on the board oft clireé tors. Of th 56, 
George W. Llolmes is chairman o1 the board of the iy st Nat onal B ink 
of Lincoln. T. Lb. Strain is ‘ ly urman of the board of the Contine1 tal 
National Bank of Lincoln. The other bat kers rt present | al k ! the 
maller cities, such as Ithaca. Wahoo, und Hickman, Ni — and I am 
president of the National Bank of Commerce of Lincoln. 

Press and radio men represented on the board include Mr. McCon- 


nell, edito of the Pulitzer pr Ze-Wtil ae neoh Jo hia idk ChHOseR 


by the Lnited States Junior Chamber of Commerce 1 Dd] a ] 
of the 10 outstanding young men in the United States: Stanley A. 
Matzke, farm editor of the Lincoln Journal and former State senator 5 
M.C. Howe, editor of the Ashland Gazette: and Bill Macdonald, farta 
service director for radio station KFAB. 

The other directors include Clarence Miles, attorney and former 
mayor of Lincoln; and Jack Fickler, businessman and former mayor 
of Ashland: Robert Ewart, county judge, who is very active in this 
work: and Henry Amen, member of the Lincoln Sanitary District 
Board. 

Mr. Jones. Where is Paul White in here? I happened to serve with 
Paul out in the Pacific. Let u gel him in there somewhere 

Mr. Met ONNELL., Wew il] sel] h ma nie mbers} p). 

Mr. Dunn. I think we should sell him a membership—one of those 
expensive kinds. 

These men, all 
thought and study, and many days of their time, to work Y Out al d 
pushing forward the over-all, down-to-earth program of relating soil 
ind moisture conservation with flood and erosion control. 


it t 


men of ] idgement ind common st se, have given i 1} 


Che first stage, and a continuing one, in such a program has been 
fo acqualnt thre peo} le of the area with the ecommo ri of then prob 
lem, which is to say with their community of interest. a1 ' the 
nature and common sense of the proposed solution. 

In the Salt Wahoo arena we have beer accomp| hing t { rouch 


n extensive program of educational public meetings, tours, exhibits, 
id by distrib tion of edueat ( nal Hiterature 
Shortly after final organization of the association, mass watershe 
meetings were held in very part of the area. at w the provram 
as outline | Dr a if these meet rs Was follows =} ifier meet 
Ines within each subwatershed area to acquaint spe rroups wit 


their responsibilities in the development progran 


Officer of the association have appeared at 1) II meeling to eX 
plain the program on an‘average of tw ce a Weel ce Tormation of 
the group. 

These men have reached every segment of the population wit] the 


wate ed a ive presented the program 1n nearly a doz State 
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They are in constant demand as speakers, and have told the water 
shed story to nearly every type of organization. Some of these in 
clude: 

Kiwanis clubs, Rotary clubs, Lions clubs, chambers of commerce, 
city councils, the Nebraska Legislative Council, farm groups such as 
the Farm Bureau, local and State granges, Future Farmers of America, 
4-H, Ag Vet groups, the Izaak Walton League of America, women’s 
groups, soil conservation district supervisors, agricultural extension 
agents, the Nebraska Better Fishing Association, an association of 
rural ministers, the Missouri Basin Inter-Agency Committee and the 
Northern Great Plains Council, the State Coordinating Committee on 
Missouri Basin Development, grade, junior high, and high school stu 
dents and faculty, the Lincoin Teachers Association—I think that isa 
wonderful group. They have taken a very active part in this—stu 
dents and faculty members of the University of Nebraska, the Soil 
Conservation Society of America, the Nebraska Bankers Association, 
railroad officials, Boy Scouts of America, other watershed groups in 
Nebraska and Kansas, and the American Press Institute at Columbia 
University. 

The basic idea behind the watershed approach seemed so sound 
that immediately after the formation of the Salt-Wahoo association 
other areas of the State joined together to form watershed associations 
in their regions. Officers of the Salt-Wahoo group met with each 
group desiring to organize, to outline organization procedure and 
point the way for the new groups to formulate their educational pro- 
grams. 

Each of the other watershed associations in Nebraska is organized 
following the pattern of the Salt-Wahoo pilot, and two representa- 
tives of the sponsoring Lincoln Journal are members of the board of 
directors of these groups. These men are Mr. Ray MeConnell and 
Mr. Stan Matzke. 

Since then the movement has spread into Kansas and the Salt 
Wahoo association aided in the organization of similar watershed 
associations in that State. 

Further education has been carried out through the printed word 
The association, through the Lincoln Journal, has printed thousands of 
news stories and editorials, and special pamphlets have been printed. 
Thousands of reprints and pamphlets have been distributed through 
out the State and Nation as well as within the watershed. A large 
number of public schools in Nebraska have written for these informa 
tional pieces for use in their teaching programs. 

Mr. Davis. I wonder, sir. if you would be kind enough to let me as 
an individual have a little packet of those pamphlets ? 

Then may I ask this further question, Mr. Curtis? Do you have 
bylaws governing your organization / 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. From a personal standpoint this excited my imagination 
with very deep interest and I think this is what we are going to have 
to do more and more over the country. We rely on the Federal Gov 
ernment to do everything for us. I think through this wide eduea 
tional program you are outlining here backed by substantial busi 
nessmen, bankers, labor, and railroad people, editors, and schools. 
and so on, as well as college professors, I think if we could get right 
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down to it into the grass roots and encourage the proper land-man- 
agement practices, then we would show some enterprise of our own and 
we would not have to go to agencies for a lot of counsel and work that 
we coul l ve ry we ‘11 do for ourselves. This is of very gi eat interest to 
me, therefore, and I would appreciate it if you would give me a copy 
ot your bylaws and just a package of some of these pam phlets and 
some of this information and literature that you have been sending 
out, because I want to use it in my own district. 

Mr. Dunn. We will furnish any amount you want to any of the 
members. We would be glad to do it. 

Mr. Davis. Just a sample. 

Mr. McConnetyi. We have samples in that folder which each of you 
have, but we will mail you copies of our bylaws and some more stuff 
Mr. Dunn. We have stacks of it that we have been using on these. 

While you are on that subject, some of these communities were so 
avast soil conservation that they even warned us not to ro out ind 
talk to some of those farmers, but you will find out we talked to them 
and they did not ride us out on a rail. In some of those toughest 
communities they joined pretty near 999%o9 percent in the soil con 
servation programs right along. 

Mr. Davis. And those practices are increasing’ the productivity of 
the land and adding to the income of the acreage involved ¢ 

Mr. Dunn. It isan investment. You are so right. 

‘To provide the basic stimulus for getting conservation measures put 
into practice, a series of auto, bus, and air tours has been conducted 
by the association. Farmers and coun tv agents from every part ot 
the watershed have been taken out in 1 busses chartered by the associa 
tion to visit model small-scale w deviate which are fall develoned, 


hat conservation on a 


to enable these people to see for themselves w 
watershed basis means. 

To show the effect these tours had on farmers I can cite an ex imple 
of one of the bus tours Pg took 45 farmers from an undeveloped 
area to view a developed a “al. This is one group. Those farmers 
were so against any st peter rvation work that we were told we should 


not @o over there. Of course, that Was a « hallenge to Us We have 


been thrown out of biggel plac 's thar t] at. With na wee Ik 14 h id 
signed applications with their soil conservation district. That is in 


\\ 


a community that has never done any soil conservatiol ind 1s now 


] 1 
COMINY AaLOng ith) percent. 


Qur educational efforts along this line have had recess that 
the problem now is one of obtaining enough technicians to catch up 
with the snowballing applications. 

ther phase of ou program of tours included a series of ground 
and air tours for publie chool teachers in Lincoln. They asked for 
that. The an tours gave teachers a first hand knowledge of watershed 
development. They in turn conducted ground tours for their stu 
dents Wate ed tow were also riven to University of Nel aska 
tude) ind air tours have been held to give memlh« of the Nebraska 
Legisla e, I Lroverly na ls of the | ersityv of Nel ' 
a bird’s-eye view of the watershed problems and then 

In order to further the program of watershed development in Ne 
braska the Salt Wahoo Association in 1951 sponsored enabling legis 
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lation to permit people within a watershed to organize governmental 
subdivisions of watershed districts adapted to the special purpose in 
a watershed-wide program. The bill was patterned after the Ohio 
conservancy law to permit the people of a watershed district to enter 
into contracts with the Federal agencies for the construction of such 
projects as are approved, and be legally and financially competent to 
acquire the necessary sites and rights-of-way and guarantee their main- 
tenance. 

In this connection the association carried on an extensive educational 
campaign to familiarize Nebraska citizens of the content of the bill. 
Kansas watershed groups have followed the lead of the Salt-Wahoo 
group In framing legislation for their State. 

Realizing the value of demonstration. the association has arranged 
with the State soll conservation district supervisors, the Soil Conser 
vation Service and the Production and Marketing Administration and 
the farmers involved, to develop one or two model subwatersheds, 

Another method the Salt-Wahoo Associatt n has used to get the 
story out to the public is that of exhibits. Speci al exhibits have been 


presented at the Nebraska State Fair, at county fairs and at farm and 


home week demonstrations at the University of Nebraska. 

In order to further the dissemination of watershed information, the 
Lincoln Journal and the Salt-Wahoo Association sponsored a meeting 
of some 300 daily and weekly hewspaper editors and publishers from 
Kansas and Nebraska. Out of this meeting came an association of 
newspaper editors and publishers called the Kansas-Nebraska Water- 
shed Council, designed to distribute watershed information to all news- 
papers and watershed organizations in the two States. This council 
publishes a newsletter every 2 weeks which is sent to all these news- 
papers and groups. 

The Salt-Wahoo Association has also carried out its educational 
program through the weekly newspapers and through interviews and 


reports on local radio stations. The Boy Scouts of America are pre 
paring signs to be set out on the highways — ‘signating the watershed 
boundary to famili: ar ize people with their area. 


The association is also sponsoring a 20- catalina color movie about 
watershed poate oboe in this area designed for educational use 
throughout the country. This movie, being filmed by the University 
of Nebraska, will be followed with shorter color movies and film 
strips on specific phases of the development. 

The longer, general movie is being financed by a grant of the Cooper 
Foundation. The shorter. specific movies, an 
financed by the Sears-Roebuek Foundation. 7] egestas of 
the association has been financed totally by contributions of indi- 
viduals, banks, business firms. The Lincoln Chamber of Commerce 
has now agreed to underw rite t} e basic Salt Wahoo Vaca lation pro- 


{ 


film strips are being 


1 
i 
t 
1 
I 


gram for a 5-year period to enable the group to double the intensity 
of its educational program. 

[ thank vou centlemen very much. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Dunn. 

Mr. Curris. Mr. Chairman, the next witness is Mr. Raymond A. 
McConnell. Jr.. editor of the Lincoln (Nebr.) Journal. and one of the 


cochairmen of this association. Mr. MeConnell. 
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STATEMENT OF RAYMOND A. McCONNELL, JR., EDITOR, LINCOLN 
JOURNAL, AND COCHAIRMAN, SALT-WAH0O0 WATERSHED ASSO- 
CIATION, LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Mr. McConnenni. I want to thank you gentlemen for giving tha 
Opportunity to be here today. 

Mr. Davis. He is quite a man 1» Pul (Ze! prize WwW a | rad Onn 
of the 10 outstanding young men. 

\Ir. J N ES, lle Isat VOUunNYS nan who still has irae 


Mr. McConnewt. Well, Mr. Liebers here is quite a man in tl 
\ 


rarmine held. | wanted to call you attention to the Tact that he isa 

itional director of the American Guernsey Cattle ¢ lub and o ts 
executive committee, and a national directo oft (rotden Uue =e 
Ine. He is know) througnout the Country as a tuthol t\ 


field. 
Mr. Liebers and Mr. Dunn have given you a general background 
to the activities of the Salt-Wahoo Association and our stand with 


regard to methods of development. I should like to pol tL out the 
reat heedi in thre AY! ssourieBbas nasa w ole for Lmodel, or al eNUip te 
of what needs to be done and the methods of accomplishing this 


We are particularly concerned in our area, and throughout Ne 
] r 


braska, I would say. lest the pec ullar circumstances of the rece ina 
very damag rahe spectiac ular \] SOUT! Basi flood should tena Te 


: : 1 . 
freeze into a permane) ft status what we consider to be an unbalanced 


prog l 

Wi lve come to realize and recognize the vialue Lt demonstrat 
1} thie job tT bringing about me lanced land wma rivel it velopment 
program as is pointed out Dy Myr. Dunn. What we do with ow 
pla sano tive Salt Wahoo utel ed.at n\ port on ot the vast Miss i! 
Bas! lm have, we feel, as an icant effect on thi iargel \[isso 
Basin program as a whole. 


Qur problems in the Salt Wahoo watershed are the same as the 
problems of the entire Missouri Basin in that neither can be dealt 
with intelligently except as the streams and the land they arain are 
considered together and in their over-all relationship. The Salt 
Wahoo area is a watershed that in May 1950, suffered the worst floods 
in its history, and again in 1951 suffered the worst floods in its history 
Lhe same Was true th ro iol out eastern Nebrask 1 and southeast Ne 
braska. Almost no community was unaffected. ‘Twenty-two lives 
were lost the first year, three the second, and both years the toll 
city and village and farm property, in tax built roads and bi idgves and 
above all except life itself, in crop-} roduc ne land, was more than 
any community and any area, ana particu arly any area so utterly aie 
pendent on agriculture, can afford to have recur. What happened so 
tragically and spectacularly last year in Kansas hap pe less spec 
tacularly but hardly less damaging in the most fertile and populous 
parts of Nebraska—and hapype ned 2 years Ina row. 


You are familiar with the pattern of damages in such disasters 
You may be less familiar with the fact that on a less spectacular seal 
but with a cumulative effect that is equally devastating, this toll 1 
being taken month in and month out, year in and year out—by 


localized rail and Pw i th; if don t even make ra hea 1] lie, 
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Mr. Davis. Some years back did you not have some rather disastrous 
dust storms out through there ? 

Mr. McConnett. Yes, sir; and I want to come to that point. 

Mr. Davis. Come to that because it bears on soil oan moisture. 

Mr. McConne.u. It bears on this very directly, 

Ina year when no floods were reporte das such, ae Salt-Wahoo area 
suffered flood damage of $25,000 in grading and regrading; $25,000 
in graveling and regraveling; $7,000 in surface maintenance, and 
$135,000 in repair of culverts and bridges, or a total of $192,000. 

I picked that year at random. 

Repair of sediment damage to county roads cost Lancaster County 
alone $65. i ae pe year. That istax money. 

The shaping of ; ve ‘nuinely comp rlete land and water use and de- 

velopment program fen the Missouri Basin is of vital importance to all 

of Nebraska—the only State wholly within the \I SSOUTr! Basin—and 
especially to the solution of our pressing twin problems of floods 
and erosion in central and eastern Nebraska. 

And we are working in Nebraska and the S Salt Wahoo watershed to 
apply principles of land and water use aml control upon which we 
know it is possible not only for the experts to agree but for the many 
seemingly divergent lay factions and interests—whose differences 
have retarded the protection of our lives property, and natural re- 
sources In too many areas, to find common eround 

Whenever there is a hearing on flood control there are always many 


people who testify who have already chesen sides of one viewpoint 
or another viewpoint and taken that stand very dogmatically 

You have probably heard many who have chosen sides. Irom the 
over-all standpoint there is only one over-all le that encompasses 


all points 
Io) A oe rie ad of veal we had been er tical of the Pi lk S1oan pro- 


ects in that they represented an effort—and a costly effort—to control 
river waters as if rivers existed apart fro: he lands that they 
drained. We had bee) pointing out for some time 1 our newspaper 
that a proper river development program— one which would include 
no more large and ( ostly dams than were nec essary tl cd In \ hich VV hat 
dams there were would not lit up premature ly had to vive some 


attention not only to the rivers but to erosion control and proper man 
agement of the lands. 

We have been pointing out also—and I think this gets at your 
wint—we have been pointing out also that our problem in the Great 
ins is not always too much water but very often a problem of too 


Pl. 
‘ < i 


little water: and, that the most efficient use. therefore, of the flood- 
control dollar will be that which also provides a measure of drought 
insurance for the dry cycle that is sure to come. 

All of the agencies engaged in the present Missouri Basin pro- 
oram, including the Army enoieers who once were openly eritical 
of this viewpoint, have, I think, come to recognize this to a degree, 

ind accept it to a degree, and through the Missouri Basin Inter 
feiite y Committee, their coordinating body, they have endorsed the 
pr me ‘iples of the proposed so-called Young pl: in—-the Department of 
Agric nltire’s propos sec program to supple ment and protect the Pi k 
Sloan river projects through establishment of proper land Inanage 

+] 


ment practices On the lands ol the watershed, and through erosion 
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and flood prevention work on the smaller tributaries and in their 
farthest upper reaches. 

But while experts recognize the necessity of this program, it can’t 
be begun until and unless Congress authorizes it; and Congress 
won't authorize it until and unless the people insist upon it, to pro- 
tect both their resources and the investment they are already making 
n the river projects. 


People generally aren't voing to insist on something they don’t 
understand, and the 10-State Pick-Sloan program, to say nothing of 
the proposed Young plan for the Missouri Basin, are simply too large 
a scale for people to see and grasp easily. 

I fee] sure that if we could demonstrate In one small compact irea, 
h as the Salt-Wahoo watershed around Lincoln, Ashland, and 


he principles which we (and most experts) consider \ 


“UCI i 
Wahoo, t 
any truly effective and economical soil and water control program, 


people not only in this small area but elsewhere c: | see and grasp 


those pri ples more readily, and understand their necessity. () 
enough people fully understood them, they would insist upon the 
more general application in the larger Missouri Basin watersli 
CUUSst thre \ ria ke Such solid COMNLO! ehse, ly Ni rasna aha Ix 
we have seen the common sense of 1 coordinated, watershed 
watershed approach, take hold. 

In the Salt-Wa oO Watershed I 0 tt ed Ol 
vanized ayel pati Ol ( l €1})- ( t Til 
of 30 of the State’s 93 counties we are working through organized 
watershed assoclations of local Cit] LO a eve eo ne pre 
t¢ ) Go ( i ~ ‘ ! ’ ‘ O 
whether of property or of resources i cont | ( tel! \ 
re g for maximum protecti t mil mi ¢ \) 
this effort ( Ve discovers | I~ SOLIN Dest ¢ | 
nd rhe Cl mVve be lO ra iot of t } 

{ ne | nservatio - ! C1\ ( ol1meel r \ 
if one mind on the ba pl ples | whic] prote 

hie { 

In our area we we starting to work from the vro up. Our wo 
{ ts wit! farmers through their locally el eC! it 
qdiistricts, | ould | ce to submit i letter from Keveret Barr, of L 
erty, Nebr., former president of the Nebraska Ass tion of Soil ¢ 
ervation Districts and present area vice presick of the National 
Association of Soil Conservation Districts, wl 1 eXpla oul lose 


working rel tionships with these districts. 

The release is a very vital one, and on our board of directors t 
particular area includes parts of the six soil conservation districts, 
Some or all of the soil conservation district supervisors of each of 
those six soil conservatien districts are members of our asso ition’ 
board of directors. Nebraska, I believe, is the only State of the Union 
in which every county in the State is organized into soil conservation 
districts. The problem, however, arises from the fact that soil co 
servation districts are organized alor ge county lines and not alor o 
watershed 1 es, Counties are organized with dl srTreg ira to the wawtel 
-hed problem and all of our existing subdivisions are organized with- 
out regard to the national drainage area. 
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Civit WorKs SUBCOMMITTEF, PUBLIC Works CoMMITTE! 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. ¢ 

GENTLEMEN : For several years now, many of the farmers and landowners of 
the State of Nebraska have been promoting the cause of soil conservation through 
local units of government called soil conservation districts. These units of 
government are managed by men called supervisors who are elected by the land 
owners of their own district and these supervisors serve in this capacity without 
pay. 

After a district is established by petition and a vote of the landowners, the 
Soil Conservation Service of the United States Department of Agriculture helps 
the district by supplying to this State unit of government men who are trained 
and classified as technicians of the soil. These men help in bringing about what 
we may call a proper land use program on the farm or ranch of any cooperator 
who may desire this service. 

Year after year more and more cooperators are added to the list of those who 
want and request such service for getting proper controls on their land 

As time goes along and various types of practices and controls are put into use 
on a farm or ranch, one is impressed with the great benefits which are brought 
about in this endeavor to hold the raindrops where they fall 

However, from time to time, heavy rains occur which develop into tloods which 
in turn, Cause tremendous damaes to uplands and ilooded land, the url 
so affected, and even human life itself, as well as many other types of loss 

To many of us, it seems that one of the worthwhile efforts in the prevention 
of such floods is complete treatment of watersheds Complete treatment to me 
means the land treaément measures, such as adjustments in land use in accord 
ance with kinds of lands, the use of crop rotations, terracing, and structural 
measures in small streams which would consist mostly of the detention reservoirs, 
channel stabilizing works, and gully control. 

This complete program will vield benetits to us landowners and operators in 
the form of increased produ tion and sustained soil fertility ly addition, there 
will be benefits to the people in the watersheds and for some distance downstream, 
because in small watersheds the floods I have mentioned will be minimized and 
the damages usually occurring therefrom practically eliminated 

Although soil conservation districts usually are not organized on watershed 
boundaries, the supervisors and others in districts have been active in bringing 
about the organization of watershed associations because the relationship of the 
work of soil conservation districts to complete watershed programs is prac 
tically inseparable In many cases, district officers are also officers of watershed 
associations. 

[ heartily endorse the program devised for conservation and flood control in 
the Salt-Wahoo Creek watershed in Nebraska, as outlined Phis progra put 
together the land treatment and structural measure i! Wilh ! } 
reflects the intent of Congress in writing into law the Flood Control Act of 
1936. Certainly the program represents the highest objectives of soil conse 
tion districts and watershed associations 

Very truly yours, 


trea Vice President National Association of Noil Conservation JD trict 
Past President Vebraska Association of Noil Conservation Districts 


Through these districts small subwatersheds are developed. This 


is the logical anal necessary extension of conservation on the basis of 
the individual farm. Some include only a few acres. But the effect 
of this work, no matte) 


} iow small the scale, is felt when the farmer 
] 
{ 


from a 
realizes its value. 


across the roa eveloped farm sees what has been done and 
The same apples to larger watersheds like our Salt-Wahoo area, 
Which comprises many, many small subwatersheds. After our forma 
tioh as an association, other areas, realizing the value of the over-all 
program, asked us to help them form similar associations. And now 
the iden has pre id through much of Nebraska ana Kansas. 
You add up, one by one, all the small valleys where the people are 


beoinn nye not o1 1\ to understand the vital rel tionship between 
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and moisture conservation and flood control. but to do someth 
about it for themselves Insofar as they can, and ve 


a 
= 


those same sound prin iples firmly rooted in the minds and aetions of 


the people of the whole vast 10-State Missouri Basin. covering ol 
sixth of the land area of the United states, 

Q)new iv toestablish sound public policy is Troms the top dow | t 
hetter v iV, It] ink, and the only Way that sticks tL democracy, 
from the bottom up. 

Since we an define a natural wate hed as lara or es mall as vou 
choose to regard it—that is, why did we pri k this as a watershed in 
stead of chopping this up imto 1 watersheds / Phere are some 43 
tributaries here that are Dig enough to have names « The map Lhis 

a part of the Platte wate rshed, and the Platte is a part ot the M Ss 
sour: watershed so you can define a natural watershed here as large or 
i> smal] as VOU ¢ hoose We Chose as oul detern cr pri }) I I 
the wate rshed oO} Which plat hing s qdone oi ti coordinate, over-u 
i Ss shoulda be 1) naowevel mre 1 nec —Sti] rol r j 
sound job of planning and engineering, in confor \ thie 
lective Vol eek: and (2%) at th same tine sin il ( oOug fa Oy 
naxtmum of local control and participation i ett y the pace of the 


work and allocating fairly the cost of upkeey 
To illustrate that. we could not cal 


ti) athe We moo cl reek watel eq 


ind work for a program there and then call this the Salt Creek water 


shed and work for a programy here becnuse one of the communities 


which Is stricken by floods Veal ifter ven s the commmunitv of As 


land Lincoln has been dram y its Water through drainage dist! 
dow) hata \ I ana, and Wal oo has been doing iaewlse, 

If we are to be neighbors to Wahoo and not have deleeatic {) 
there come ip and raise hel] nour t\ hall ¢ very Vvear, { ui tT 
ave flood control for us planned n relation to flood mtrol for W 
Ooo lp here, because the t nine OF Thre flow = these two rive 
ternille the flood problem d Wh here. 

Similarly there are six major subtributaries that vero. 0 


KInd of a saucer at Lincoh We COULG Hot suy ft . — thie Vite 
watershed and this isthe Oak Creek watershed and 1 . the Nfid 


( reek watershed ana treat ench of these sepal ite " ( } 
Hnence of those waters and the timing of the flow of 1 ’ x 
nto this basin determines our floods here. 

So | - ty the problem = to pick the size Of the Vatersheqd eae 
enough so tl il you can get t ol] t sound basis woth tlie proble) o> 
are trving to solve, and vet small enough so that the peopl vork 
together. , ) 

The application of these principles, whether in the Salt-Walhos 
\\ atershed or ih the Missour) Rive \W itershed., entails heo ! ng at 
the beginning, where the rain first hits the wround But to begin at 
the bey hhwie does not mean to stop there. And. I {| rough lack of 
ioresight Ol underst: nding of the problem you | ippel already to have 
begun somewhere other than at the beginn ne, I e) Vou ni =f vO bevel 
md catch up with yourself as fast as you ca 

Planning for oul watershed as a whole. coo hnatio between plat 
hing agencies must begin at the begi hing, lt = hot enoug i¢ 
example to draw up two ol hore separate and elite 1 Hs. , 
piled on the basis of conflicting or of possibly contradictor 
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assumption, and then coordinate them by sticking a hyphen between 
them. That is what we were trying to avoid in this area. We did 
not want to confront the people of the area with two separate and 
unrelated plans which would be presented as alternatives and then 
compromise into something that might be at least in some parts of 
it and in some of its assumptions not altogether sound from an 
engineering standpoint. 

It also means an intensification of on-the-land conservation prac- 
tices. This in turn requires not only stepped up educational efforts on 
the part of such agencies as the Extension Service, but stepping up 
technical service so that when farmers have the will to contour and 
terrace their land they will also have a way. It does not require 
expenditure of public money for nonpermanent improvement. 

It means also the planning and construction of many small struc- 
tures—gully checking installations, small retention dams, drop tube 
inlets for the permanent solution of the bridge replacement problem, 
and so on. 

It means the planning and construction of whatever larger dams 
and reservoirs are necessary, taking into account what can be ac- 
complished in these other ways. 

On this bas Ss, | might interject, we expect no vreat trouble over 
the usually controversial question of dams. Yow controversy over 


} } U i 
fams tends to evaporate if vour loeal people have reason to believe 


from the start that no dams will be planned any bigger than is 
necessary, taking conservation into account, and that whatever dams 
are play ned will have the longest possible fe and take the leas 
possible fertile land out of producti on. 

if peo} le can be asst needs of that, the ruckus that occurs so often 
does not vel rath materialize. Farmers are reasonabl they only 
ask reasonableness on the part of Government agencies. , 

Mr. }ONES, Fou Bad's ter not let those people from the Republican 
and Kaw River get up in Your Seyeshety. 

Mr. Mc ON NELL. ir, I have spoken in the town of Randolph which 

if th cite of t “Tuttle Creek Dam. 


Mr. Jones. I will assure you of this. When vou get the volume of 
water flowing down there at the rate of 525,000 cubie feet per second, 
which is the size of the Mississippi River at Memphis, vou are not 
going to stop it 1 putting out contour farming. You are voing to 
have to have some reservoir to take that volume of water. We can- 
not kid ourselves that you can have flood control and not have a as ice 
to put the water. 

Mr. McConneti. We do not quarrel with that. 

Mr. Jones. Unless you 2 int to put your peop le on the hillsides and 
have everybody put their buckets out and ecateh it, and then you can 
turn it loose when you want it. 

Mr. McConneti. We do not quarrel with that. We have urged 
people up and down the Blue. We have urged the proper thing to 
do is get the engineering done for the Blue River as a whole. It has 
not to my knowledge been done on that basis 77% If the Blue prob 
lem were attacked in its entirety it would be a build up for soil con- 
servation practices. It would be a place for that and a place for small 
retention dams and obviously a place for some larger dams. Whether 
you call that Tuttle Creek or not, I do not know. 
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x to take a 


Mr. Jones. It is certainly goin 
body’s part. 

Mr. McConne ti. That is the point we have | 
and we have been hammering at that 
submitted. 


It means the planning and execution of whiate 
provement is necessary to handle the water that 
whe} { ore u eful. bo us. finally. this mea 
of Fed rai 1 nds for construction of the large 
(certalniy cur tf thes vatershed \\ ere the ! 
SH rr tel | B t cert ! ly iiso there i 
nate i! terest il ting Federal erve 


Want tod vi ( nto orect our owl prope 
eeed qome ISo Ds prote WLDSRS 4 
[hie re = ft] oO} Ven i d Big 
aL | our) fT! | | ( i i! rite 
\ e! } ( a) ! {} Tele! rot Tio VW ( 
} 
\ i oller to pl rt Si put 


pllite of l { }? i , - 
loa tive oO Cll hee l } 
We } oO | K Le fo recel\ 
(iIstl \ por I part ‘ |? 
fli j i ere ) ) t 
ios lor 
i ‘ it AL ‘ J 
iM ‘ ' 
{ \ | «j . l i? 
I Ol ‘ i t 
P ‘ i ad like to 1 rz 
Kote | l Ol ( ] ‘ ut 
( i 
1» 
} nf 
( i \I ry 
x ' } ,. | ) 
he i \ ‘ \é } ! | t 
I { ’ ¢ infor ‘ 
mi nd I » the deve t « 
prow 
| ' 1 Sve } ( m I el 
ng a ly d preparing a bill to be « a the ne 
Legis I to pl ee Ding legis n fo he ere 
I t ve e) i ntities th ] ‘ 
ot t conservation, eros preve ! na Too ct 
found the S Wahoo Association to |! ( d i 
biective to ‘ cecomplished by watershed distri« 
thereft i Lhe hav nade valuable contributions of ne 
Nebr ‘ lature We commend these gentlemen 
to ex eed and the benetit derived from a sma 
provra of the Missouri River Basin over-all pr 
rhis subject is of vital concern to the people of the 
“ooperation of your committee is appreciated. 


hte pecttully 


yours, 
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t ¢ ve 
in this 1 W 
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This is the kind of job we are working on in the Salt-Wahoo water 
shed. It isa job we feel needs to be done on small watersheds through 
out the larger Missouri watershed. 

One of our actions, referred to by Mr. Dunn, was at a meeting last 
August in Lincoln, attended on invitation of my newspaper by some 
300 Nebraska and Kansas weekly and daily newspaper editors and 
publishers and watershed association representatives. At this meet 
ing we passed a resolution urging that work of the sort envisaged in 
House Document 373 proceed without delay im small watersheds 
wherever the local people were ready. 

The people of this area are unwilling to wait for more floods while 
the Nation’s political leadership is awakened to the problem. And 
we see no reason to wait on the other eight States’ awareness of it. 

We would have preferred, I think—and I speak only for myself— 
to have seen the whole job done right in the whole Missouri Basin. 
But as a matter of practical fact we cannot see how it can be done— 
on the principles I have outlned—except watershed by watershed, 
at whatever pace the farmers themselves can come to understand it 
and participate in it voluntarily. 

So we want no delay—waiting for a sound program for the basin 
asa whole. The basin is made up of smaller watersheds, and its pro 
gram will be sound as these are sound and add up, one by one. 

At the same meeting in August to which I referred, there was laid 
the basis for orgnnization of what is now the Kansas-Nebraska Water- 
shed Council. Serving with me on its board of directors are the 
following daily and weekly newspaper editors and publishers of the 
two States: 

From Nebraska: 

Fred Seaton, publisher, Hastings Daily Tribune, and president, Alli- 
ance Daily Times-Herald. 

Arch W. Jarrell, editor, Grand Island Independent. 

Ormond Hill, publisher, Kearney Daily Hub. 

Robert S. Marvin, managing editor, Beatrice Daily Sun 

B. 13. Rothenberger, eclitor, Beatrice Daily ‘Times. 

J. Hyde Sweet, publisher, Nebraska City Daily News Press 

Emil Reutzel,. Jr. publisher, Neligh Weekly News 

Ty ler Edgecomb, publisher, the Nebraska Signal, (reneva. 

Marshall C. Howe, publisher, the Ashland Gazette. 

Irom Kansas: 

H.S. Blake, vice president and general manager. Capper Publications 

Inc., Topeka, Kans. 

James L. Robinson, Kansas editor, Topeka Daily Capital 

Ken R. Chappell, business biahaver, Manhatt i} Da ly Mercury 
Chronicle 

sil] Mayer, Lawrence Daily Journal World 

(). 3 Stauffer. publishei ‘ Topeka State Jou nal and Presta nt. Stauffer 

Publications 
Ewing Herbert, Jr.. editor Hiawatha Daily World 
Marcellus M. Murdock, publisher, Wichita Daily Eagle 
Dwight Payton, publisher, Overbrook Weekly Citizen 
Byron (ruse, publisher, Marysville Weekly Advocate 
W. E. Turner, publisher, Waterville Weekly Telegraph 
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] am not speaking for this council today. and never will. because 
it is not an organization for which any one can presume to speak. It 
was not set up to propagandize any partic ular tre nt of view. Its sole 


present function—to which these men and institutions are lending 
their personal and financial Support—as in Cr aad ng reliable infor 


mation on the probl ems enti nailed In flood icon trol and ol the efforts of 
people mn the two States to solve them. It is sponsored by many ney 


papers whose many separ: ite: vie i ig ints I didn’t even bother to ascer 
tain—for thx purpose of inging e people of the two Sta 
the people within each State ay together in tackling our mutual 
propviems., 

Phe Salt-Waho Wa ed Association is not anti-Army engineers. 
It isnot ant i! i XKCeDT piecemea|! mid eon plete plam neal d 
execution, pay lel of these that overlooks or brushes aside local prob- 
lems { na lo a] needs. 

House Document 373, some have said, has mat Vy supe rfluous features 
besides watershed, flood, and erosion control. 


L doubt this That is. ] doubt if it + supe fluous in anv re pect 
except that it tries to take in too much geograp te] tory t once 
Certainly If oul planning in the small watersheds that comprise the 
Missouri Basin is to be complete, it must be based on adequately nte) 
sified research and edueation. a manv-sided job. aa nd those things we 


vant farmers to do voluntarily must be adequately financed. 
It is said, for example, that House rained 373 contemplates OO 
much research. Iam not fearful that we will err on the side of know- 


ing or learning too much before or while we spend publie n oney 

Tam fearful only that we will have in idequate peatlin knowledex 
lam fearful o1 ly that we will know too little. too lat 

Nor am I fearful that ongress will err on the side of doing too 
much about our vitally important problems here in SiR hietat Ee 
Rather I am fearful that it wih We be as in realizing how vital this 
10-State area is to the durability « » Re wall . and that water and 
land cannot be managed, cor dive: nnnd of developed, except a 
they are considered and conserved ietieade 

In the Salt-Wahoo watershed we have the size, the physical loca- 


tion, the experience and the facilities to carry out this program to 
serve as an example for othe similar W itersheds in developu gy the 
land and water resources of the entire Missouri Basin, and in a way 
that could save the Federal Government hundreds of millions of dol 


lur's I) ont mall area alone. tent: ive estimate of the Department 
of Agriculture show that ificreased merit! ction and reduction in flood 
lamages in the Salt-Wahoo area would amount to benefits of some 
SS million ant ually. 

In our area we have the facilities at hand to get the job done in the 
least poss ble time. Lincoln’s metropolitan-class hewspapers the 
Lineoln Journal and the Lincoln Star n their merged Sundav can 
itv as the Lincoln Sundav Journal and Star—are behind this to the 
full The weekly newspapers of the area and farm } 199 e. the 
Nebr iSka Farmer, are hehind it. Rad 0 station Ss Are he nel f 1 
banl if the citv and areas are behind it, the soil conservati 


} 


11 ets and the county and city vovernments of six ounties and 
cities. The University of Nebraska is behind it. I quote here a letter 
from Chan tee’ Catdavtion : 
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Civin WorRKS SUBCOMMITTEE, PUBLIC WoRKS COMMITTEE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: The University of Nebraska feels the Salt-Wahoo Watershed Asso 
ciation approach to soil and water conservation and flood prevention is a must 
in the development of the economy and resources of the Missouri Basin and the 
Nation. 

The university is working closely with an supporting the work of the Salt- 
Wahoo Association through our college of agriculture and through the bureau of 
audio visual education in making movies and film strips on the subject. 

We are convinced that the need of expediting the program advocated by the 
Salt-Wahoo Association is most urgent and ask that it be given the fullest con- 
sideration by your committee for the benefit of our Nation. 

Very truly yours, 
R. G. GUSTAVSON, 
Chancelor 

Recently I have been discussing with Chancellor Gustavson ways in 
which the various departments of the university and various university 
activities could be tied in closely into the Salt Wahoo development. 
These should include research, extension and education, ana perhaps 
audio-visual materials, and so forth. It will take everybody to do 
this for the proper kind otf il job a construct ion job, ahi educat lon job, 
a coordination job and a cooperation job. 

We would like you to remember this: That the proper job from any 
standpoint, whether economy or natural resources, protection of 
property or protection of life. economy ot publi ; funds or protection 
of the Nation’s food-producing capacity, which is to say its capacity 
to face the long ordeal ahead, is one which regards land and water 
management and flood and drought control as two inseparable sides 
of the same problem. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jones. We were delighted to have you gentlemen here. I am 
sorry we could not continue to the pont of ask 
you know the House is 1D session now. It has been a most Interesting 
presentation and 2 unique presentation. 

We thank you very much and we are very sorry that we cannot re 
main. If you have any other witness vou would like to present who 
would like to submit a statement. Mr. Curtis, we would be elad te 
have the statement. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I merely suggest this 


ing questions but as 


] understand the week before last you ieard the Department of Agri 
culture somewhat in detail and from the technical standpoint on this 
very area, 

Mr. Jongs. Yes. 

Mr. Curtis. If it would be possible in your printed report to have 
this presentation follow the Department of Agriculture’s presenta 
tion I think it would be helpful to everyone concerned. 

Mr. Jones. Fine. The reporter will make a note of that and with 
out objection the hearings or proceedings of this morning will appear 
immediately after the Department of Agriculture with a note explain 
ine the date on which these witnesses attended, so that it will be cleat 
in the record that it was not a continuous hearing 


y but will make some 
semblance of continuity in discussing the same problem. 


I am SOrry that we are voing to have to leave but if we do not LO 
over to the floor we are roiling to have it appear in the papers that we 
are not attending to our business, and people will want to know where 
wo are, 

(\V " 1] ? ‘ 1] */()} } } he el Tay tf hk " int 

hereuporn, ut oe Se - ad. hh. tive SMC OTL tLe idiourned Litt 
10 a.m. the following day, Friday. Mav 9, 1952.) 
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FRIDAY, MAY 9Q, 1952 


CoMMITTEE ON Pupiic Works. 
SPECIAL SuspcoMMITTEE To Stupy Civit Works, 
Washington. D. ¢ 
Che special subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., 
in room 1302, New House Office Building, Hon. Robert FE. Jones, Jr., 
presiding. Charles D. Curran, staff director. 
Mr. JONEs. Phe committee will come to order. 


Congressman Cole of Kansas is our first withess. We are delighted 
to have you this morning, Congressman. It is my understanding 


that you have a committee meeting, so if you would like to proceed we 


will hear you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALBERT M. COLE, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM 
THE FIRST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF KANSAS 


Mr. Cote. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I am deeply 
erateful to vou and the members of the committee this morning for 


hearing hie and the people from Kan as In connection with the mat 
tel's whi h you are how conside) ine. 

As Many of the members of this committee are aw ire. I represent 
the Congressional District in which is located the Tuttle Creek Dam 
site and the cities of Manhattan, St. Mary’s, Perry, and Topeka, 
Kansas. 

This committee visited this aren and suw the travic adamug to 
farms, homes, and businesses in the Kaw River Valley during the 1951 
flood. 

Prior to this flood, the pe ype of thre valley had d flere) Lop 
concerning various proposals and methods for flood control. The 
oreatl catastrophe of 1951 did not bring unity of op nion among our 
people. As I have previously stated, I am not an expert on flood 
control, but believe I] am an expert on flood-contro]l disagreement. J 
mention this not to introduce an argument for or against a particular 
flood-control measure, because I understand vour committee has 
jurisdiction to consider the problem of policy and procedure, rather 


than to determine the efficacy of one plan as against another. Lhe 
controversy raging in my district is an important factor, however, to 
be considered by the committee in recommending poss ble rey Ol 

present poli leS and pro edures in the authorizatio ol ture flood 


control projects. 
In oraer to he effective. legislation must have thy appre 
majyority of the people. T his is true even with sre prov 


control reservoirs 
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I am supporting the construction of Tuttle Creek Dam and Reser 
voir, but the legislative “career” of this project has made it most diffi 
cult for me, as a representative of the area, to arrive at a proper de- 
cision. 

In other words, the policies and procedures heretofore followed by 
Congress in the authorization of flood-control projects have played an 
important part in causing disagreement among the people, Govern- 
ment agencies, and Members of Congress. 

Let me use the history of Tuttle Creek as an example. It was au- 
thorized in 1938. Not one person from Kansas appeared for or 
against the project. The committee spent perhaps five minutes in 
listening to Testimony concerning the need and SCOP of the proj Ct. 

An example of the lax presentation, the representat ve of the Engi 
neers Was asked at the authorization hearmges whether Tuttle Creek 
Reset voir would require the mov ing or abandonment of any towns or 
villages. He answered that it would not (sa matter of fact. five 
towns would be destroyed or removed as a result of the construction 
of the project. 

The dam was first listed as one which would furnish flood control, 
water conservation, navigation benefits, power, and recreation. Since 
the original authorization, all of these purposes, except flood control, 
have been eliminated. 

Tuttle Creek has been referred to as the key project in the lower 
Missouri River Basin, but no funds were requested for planning until 
1944. No funds were ever requested for construction until 1951. It 
became an old project before it was even considered for appropria 
tions. 

Since 1938 the estimated cost of the project has risen from $28,000.,- 
OOO OOO, Comparison of earlier plans with those of the 


000 to S87 
present shows that the height of the dam has been lowered five feet. 
vet. at the same time the estimated capacity in acre-feet has increased 
more than o0 percent. 

Competent and sincere people believe that soil conservation and 
watershed control are either substitutes or modifications of the Tuttle 
Creek Reservoir. Other equally competent and sincere people believe 
that both methods, the large reservoir and watershed control should 
be constructed in a comprehensive program. Still other competent 
and sincere people helieve that the benefits derived from the reservoir 
are not sufficient to justif: the cost in money ind the loss of produce- 
tion of food. 

The present poli les and procedures ot Congress. either in author 
izations or appropriations do not permit either hearing or determina- 
tion ot these conflicting views. It is small wonder, therefore. that the 
people of Kansas and elsewhere are confused and divided in their 
attitude toward flood control. 

There are other factors adding to the confusion. In the Blue River 
watershed, the Tuttle Creek area, the Corps of Engineers investigated 
the possibilities of a reservoir, but no consideration Was oiven at that 
time to stopping flood damage upstream because, (i) the Engineers 
do not have jurisdiction to reach above the constantly flown mY streams: 
and (2) work that is essentially “on the farm” is under the jurisdic 
tion of another ce partment and another congressional committee. 

More recently, the Department of Agriculture has developed its 
plan for watershed treatment of the Blue River Valley. The plan 
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does not take into consideration the engineers’ plan except as to the 
reduction of sedimentation in the Tuttle Creek Reservoir. The Soil 
Conservation Service has surveyed the Blue River Basin, and vet has 
no opinion as to the advisability of building Tuttle Creek Dan 

Mr. JONES At that point let me Vi W hie C onere i 
hol e The Department of \o ulture to mak ev ott ite 
shed 1'¢ ( 





( urmal very recent Ni one was fi ‘ very 
recently 
| cle thy present Lore ONCTeSSIONA (*¢ } tte | rie t 
PDOs ‘ or one 1 ore ro coorad | ett | vil tie It 
i 
ippears To met De til ( t ¢ rye ot ft tit me 
FY What the left s doing. 
I ain co vineed that the two vrencie re «cl neo ¢ ent llv d {Ti ent 
obs. buat that there 1s some overlapping oT thell VOrK Th e TWo 


agencies, taking such divergent approaches to fl i prevention, car 
act as checks and balances to each other in the lower Missouri River 
areas 1f proper framework for coord 

Therefore, I respect fully su 
committee should strive is to require that flood-control planning in 


—_ 
— 


vest that the end it Tor whieh vour 


co 


any one watershed be on a joint, comprehensive basis. with the agen 


cles coordinated meveryvy way te ach eve a balanced. tegrated plan 
This procedure wo id accomplish two results. namelv: 1) Compre 
hensive planning and construction in fact rather than theorv: and 
(2) establish greater unity among the people in the ey LUISE 
each seement of opinion will then be jomtly represent ning 
md construet 1 

I real vour study volves } more than fl ont 
Kansas River Basi ! ot able to diset )) ms of other 
reas having substantially flerent topography a t ( | 
Vv aren 1) eed « of flood « trol | ( 
nowever, 1 it the pri ple which J ugvest 1 pis ( thre 
Kansas Basin would operate it ir of t 
Watel i Ve ! ren LY. }i'e yeu 
tnd nota precemeal one-at-a-tini tidy 

Mr. Jones. Just one moment, Mr. Cole IT we ce te ll vou 
ittentlo fo the fact that in connection wit \ tateme i 
the Corps of Engineers’ work and their delay from the time of 
thorization until the request for the money for construction. the S« 
Conservation Service was authorized in 1937 to dot it worl 


Mr. Cote. Oh, yes. 

Mr. ar NES. And It Is hot ended vet. 

Mr. Cote. They were given ar authorization to make many iter 
shed surveys at that time In connection with many ite? Doe 
the chairman mean that there was a definite author Zritio ‘ thre 
Blue Valley 7 

Mr. JONES. Kor the urvey. The same typ oO! ve 
ducted by the Corps of Engineers. It points up the fact that they 
were not made simultaneously, and consequently the work wa ot 


concurrent, Which brought about the very thing ve LO 


Mr. Cote. That is true 
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Mr. Jones. As far as the actual delay is concerned, there has been 
just as much delay or more delay in the Soil Conservation Service in 
making their survey. 

Mr. Coxe. I certainly agree with that, Mr. Chairman, and I do 
not mean to indicate that the delay has been solely on the part of the 
Engineers. By way of explanation, both the Corps of Engineers and 
the Soil Conservation Service have been delayed in their respective 
programs. Despite the fact that the Public Works Committee has 
given both agencies authorization to move ahead, the lack of appro- 
priations has held up the Soil Conservation Service at the survey 
and planning level, and has held up the Corps of Engineers at the 
construction level. The Corps of Engineers has projects that have 
long been authorized without any construction being started. The 
Soil Conservation Service has long had authorizations to survey areas 
which have yet to be surveyed. 

Mr. Jones. If we are going to continue in the future, we hope we 
can eliminate these separate and unilateral undertakings without the 
concurrence of other agencies, but so long as we have $1,000,000 for 
one agency to make surveys and none for another, and several million 
for another—I do not know if we Cah ever accomplish any colmpre- 
hensive survey program until we do have a joint undertaking which 
is supported by appropriations. 

Mr. Coie. Iam in thorough and absolute agreement with the chair- 
man and believe very definitely that the responsibility for the delay 
does not rest with one committee. one agency, one individual, or one 
policy group. I think it isa matter of lack of coordinated effort on the 


part of all of us responsible for the situation, including the Repre 
sentative from the First District of Kansas. 

This proposal will require that authorizations for study be made 
concurrently with proper direction to the agencies so as to assure their 


complete cooperation. I realize that this indicates more lltegration 
of congressional committee action, but. unless this problem Is met 
squarely, I believe we shall continue the present sharp difference of 


1 
Opinion among our people. 


lt has been said that the proposal for “further study” will only 
result in “further delay.” If this be true, I would not make this 
proposal. [support Tuttle Creek Dam because it is authorized and 
Its pin is COM) le tec. There should he ho further cle lay of the only 


project now ready for construction. 

Your committee, however, is aware that Sole considerable time 
will elapse before the completion of all of the other projects proposed 
for the Kansas Basin. If we start now on the plan I suggest, it can 
be put into effect without additicnal delay. 

In conclusion, | want to refer to another proposed policy which 
deserves your attention. I believe the States have some r sponsibility 
in the formation of soil-conservation districts, watershed control, and 


flood prevention. Some State legislation may be necessary to ac 
complish this objective. | am of the opinion that those who receive 
the benefit of flood control and soil conservation should pay a part 


of the benefits. This is true with respect to those liv Ing upstream as 
well as the people in the cities. I commend this problem to you for 
serious study. 
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In other words, I am leaving some unanswered questions, Mr. Chair- 
man, quite truthfully. It is a very great and very complex and very 
difficult problem. 

Mr. JoNEs. We appreciate the observations that you made, Mr. 
Cole. I know nobody in the Congress is more familiar with that 
situation out there than you because when we were out there last 
fall there was certainly a divsion of opinion as to how to proceed 
with whatever works were necessary to accomplish parti il o1 complete 
flood control in the area. 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman, may I interpose there that if I seemed 
to be critical of any committee or agency of Congress it is only be 


Cause" 
Mr. Jones. We must share in the responsibility for such things 
“us happened there. | do not see how the Congress Cal escape pelIng 


eriticized for its failure. 

Mr. Coie. That is right. It is only because I am trying to find 
some means by which we can get a greater unity on the part of every 
body concerned—the people in the areas affected, the agencies and 
the Congress. Iam quite sure if everybody has an opportunity to be 
heard and they feel that a proper investigation and a competent in 
vestigation is made of the entire subject, then in my opinion at least 
there would be a more unified acceptance, or at least the greater 


; 


majority of the people will accept it. 


Mr. Jones. Let us go to one of the projects now, namely, the Tuttle 
Creek Reservoir. You recall when the Congress authorized flood 
control there and when that report ol the engineers came before this 
committer There had never bee} 1 or ject Where thnesses were 
heard iis completely as On the ‘Tuttle Creek Reservo ce We heard 


witnesses and witnesses in that area. 


Mr. Coir. Oh, ves 


Mr. Je NES We have also bee in attendance to ( the flood CoO i] 
ols t} if previ I there. Ii somewhat strange to me tne to the 
rest ot the coninittec Tipit there hould Stil hb i Controvel \ I TO 
where you are rong to put that excess wate f you do not have 
Some reser rs to put » 2 | thin! that thie d visions of Op on 
. ‘ 1 , ] } 
that eXIst roughout the communities where the floods do prevail 


iccounts for the fact that no money was appropriated this year tor 
that project 

Mr. Core. That is probably true. Mr. Chairman, all of the disagre 
ment with respect to the need for large reservoirs is not centered In 
the Blue Valley. By that I mean nanny people outside of the B 
Vallev in the district are Op} osed to Dig dams. Why 4 Because t 
have been told that watershed control and soil conservation practices 
will do the } rb eithe r completely as a substitute, or a modification. 

Mr. Jones. Do you subseribe to that theory ¢ 

Mr. COLE. No | have come to the conclusion that the bio aqam 1s 
necessary. I will say this to you: That I am still of the opinion that 
the proper approach to flood prevention is through beginning with 
watershed control and soil conservation, stopping the water where it 
falls | feel there has not been vet a proper engineering study of the 
npact f watershed control anc soil conservation upon the OiGe Gals 
| fee] that very sincerely. | have nothing to prove it so far is ¢ 


neering 18s co! erned 
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Mr. Jonrs. You have a lot of proposed projects such as the Sand 
stone Creek, the Washita, the Trinity, and the Salt-Wahoo. 

Mr. Corr. Yes. I have attended those. 

Mr. Jonrs. There has been a recent report of the river committee 
on the Bree, where they estimate the projects will take anywhere from 
10 to 15 years for completion. The capit: al improvements in some of 
those projects in the main do not exceed 25 percent of the total cost. 
Yet over a 10-year per iod most of eas will be made up of invest- 
ing in payments to the individual farmers for extraordinary land- 
aa ment programs. 

Mr. Corr. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. Multiplying those watershed-treatment programs on 
the land, if we were to take out a compre *~hensive program as contem 
plated in the Pick-Sloan plan, which will take from $12,000,000,000 

to $13,000,000,000 in the Missouri alone, and multiply that for every 
ch as “te I do not know where you are ever going to get the money 
that is needed to do all the work that needs to be done. 

Would you like to comment on that ? 

Mr. Corr. Yes, I would, because that is part of the great frustration 
with which I find myself faced m connection with all of these great 
projects and proposals for flood prevention. 

As I view the future, authorizations and appropriations for con- 
struction of flood-control projects—they spiral into almost incredible 
figures that seem to be beyond comprehension, not only in amounts, 
but in time. I do not know when this Government can ever find the 
money or the time to accomplish these purposes. From my point of 
view we must make a start. We must do something. As I saw the 
great destruction of these floods in Kansas certainly I think I would 
be remiss In my duty in not doing what I can do to do something to 
prevent that. The things that Congress may do may not satisfy me. 
The things that the agencies may do may not satisfy me, but again let 
is take the example of Tuttle Creek. 

People are voing to be disappointed at what Tuttle Creek i: finally 
going to accomplish, It is the key project. It is the one thing how 
nuthorized and ready. However, I will not take the responsibility of 
sitting here and saving the thing looks =O farreaching and so di stant 
into the future that I do not know when they con. ever accomplish 
full flood control. [am not going to sit here and \ to this committee 
or the Congress, or the people 1} Kansas, that We should not do 
anything. 

Mr. Jones. Do you believe that the agencies out there have con- 
tributed to the misunderstanding that is abroad in that area? 

Mr. Coir. That is a difficult question. 

Mr. Jones. It is a very rea! question that we are attempting to deal 
with in this committee because we want to stop this. 

Mr. Cote. I would say yes. 

Now, Mr. Chairman. in that connection in the top level of the agen 
cies they have not. esis have not. Their statements which they 
made have all been clear and understandable with no conflict. But 
some offhand remarks aiiie by some people below the top level may 
have contributed to it. 

Mr. Jones. Do you think the agencies have been very zealous in 
trying to get their programs in over the others ? 
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Mr. Coir. I am inclined to think so. 

Mr. JONES. That is a problem we are trying Co deal wit! 

Mr. Cote. I am inclined to think so. 

Mr. JONES. We hope Lo put “ome restraint on them somewhere 
Mr. COLE. Yes. ] am inclined LO think sO. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Mack. 

Mr. Mac K. Mr. Cole, you oOnimented on the madi ie orth fl MOC 


control problem. You mav be interested in knowing that Mr. Sti 
the (Commissioner of Re lan ition, ippeared before « ir committee the 


other day and testified that the works contemplated by the Army eng 
reel itl cl Tie Re lamatior MerV ICE lh the Missou V lle \ 


tributaries would O-t S3.100,000,000, Phat doe hot Cit ny of 
the works upstream by the Department of Agricultur Mir. Straus 
nl ad that ve Wo ll be very rortunatcte if {}) S ob .) la h ( ret 


thin 40 to 50 vear 


Mr. Corte. Well, I tho Ie ly i ersta i that tatement 


that not true 
Mr. Corr. I think so. 
Mr. Jones. And that is the area which should receive immed ate 
attention to prevent a recurrence Of what ippened out t re LOD] 4 
Mr. Core. I think so. 
Mr. Jones. Are there any further questions? 
Mr. Anoexx. Mr. Chairman may | say t is: I do not recall the exa 


ir 
fioures for the Columbia Basin project over-all. it if ould cost in 


g 

excess of $3,000,000,000. Regarding flood control we had very serious 
flood! problems ) \ ars ago wh ch le stroved hi Lic ns ol dollar Wwe 

of property and a number of lives. Every river basin throug 

United States is confronted with the same problem. So long as the 
sun shines ind the water falls and the snow accun late ind melts 
we are going to have floods. We have developments on 1 lowel 
stretches of the river basin where we are going té ive damage Wi 
have expended overseas during this same critical period ad quate 
funds to have done all of this worl Manv hundreds of 1 of 
dollars have been spent overseas for river and harbor ec rol | flood 
control and development of | vdroelecti plant Bare: i tri ith 
very same type that we need here If SO) ie of ft tf money 1] hee? 
expended here we would have take re of sol f ( 


probler iS. 
Mr. Mack. I would like to make the observation since the cor 
clusion of War II we have expended overseas $48,282 million on these 


fFive-away programs to foreign natiol S. 


. i = 
Mr. Jones. If we can return to this country I would like to point 
out to you and make this observation along with the gentleman fro 


the Columbia River that we have accomplished 100 percent fi 
trol on one of the largest streams in this country. the Tenness R 
it a cost of ipproximately 800 000,000, 

Mr. Core. That is most interesting. I am not familiar with that 
it all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jownrs. The total cost for the entire program up throug] 


is almost STOOD O00 000 
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Mr. Coir. You say the Tennessee ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. $450,000,000 of that was charged to hvdroelectri 
generation and the balance to navigation. $300,000,000 is charged t« 
flood control. 

Mr. Coir. Of course, you have a topography there that is conside 
ably different from our flat terrain in Kansas. 


; Mr. JONES. Yes, but the problems are essent inally the same, That is, 


retaining the water where it falls and also to keep the excess amounts 
in reservoirs. 

Mr. Corr. That is very interesting. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Corr. I appreciate your courtesy. 

Mr. Jones. Would vou like to present these witnesses who are to 
follow you in any specific order ? 

Mr. Cote. Lam sorry, Mr. Chairman. No, there are three witnesses, 
Mr. Stor kwell al cl Mr. Payton Oh one sicle ma Mr. Bre de} thal On the 
othe ? 

Mr. Jonrs. Do vou have any preference as to the order? 

Mr. Corr. Mr. Stockwell first. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Stockwell. we will be glad to ir 


from you 


STATEMENT OF GLENN D. STOCKWELL, PRESIDENT, BLUE VALLEY 
STUDY ASSOCIATION AND VICE PRESIDENT OF THE KANSAS 
WATERSHED ASSOCIATION 
Mr. Srockwet.. Gentle of the committee, my name is Glenn 


- l (té { | Vallev Study Association 
anc % 1] lent of the Kansas Watershed itio} This latter 


qaata. it may ppear to © neress that th people of KK nsas are Col 
fused on the question of flood control, But how else can we 

When we havea low lp blem ind seek advice to wl yn} =| |] we tnrn / 
On the Blue R \ have three separate construction agencies 


Shall 


»>AaTO 


‘ 
j 
~ 
— 
\ 


when we come to Congress—and I am not criticizing—we are not sure 
which committee to consult about our cé mpl x problems of wate 
manacement., 

Mr. Jones. At that point, what question is there in your mind about 
what committee to come to in Congress to seek ipproval of flood-co1 
trol works? 

Mr. Sra KWELL. | mioht have TO elaborate on that in my answel 


first. I recently sat in consulta 
with one representative of two different agenci 


} 


tion and ina pol \ setting meeting 
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Mr. Jonres. What agencies were they ? 
Mr. Stockweti. The Department of Agriculture and the Corps of 


f Agriculture representative 


anes 
Mr. Jones. Who was the Department « 
and what did he tell vou 7 

pL. This was an executive committee hearing. but it 


by Mr. Young, Mr. MeClyn of the USDA 


El 
Was represel ted 


Offi ind General Shingle and Colonel # col 

Mr. ar NES Who were the people who <tated to ve t e WAS sole 
doubt of the committee n Cong! ; that had authority / 

Mr. Srockweii. We spent several hours that rguing 
whether we ere terested 1 preventing lood | eS lood 
( ro | ' two vitall different concept f ( t1o 
The Depa of Agricultu ssicteahail 
da bitte \\ \ ! }} I i i | 
ey iit \ ] rie 
rar, \\ f \ ‘ ‘ 

Mr. .J ) \ ¢ 
\ 1 { } i } Oo! 
thie oO t co | ‘ ‘ | { 
\ yrto Mi Ou } \ \I ) 

\i ws <1 LJ! No c 
oO} i ( ed 

Mr. J I ng la t Mr. S 
it} } { f | } fly 
(I r | ] ( | \\VI ‘ } ere i 

, meaD ; 
| ( Mi 
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ol Llouse Is that mght 


} ( ( ne se | 1 i 1 Tie } inv f . } 
! the ff oc-cont or! 

Nin JonES. We re ne ve e questi r 

i 
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| it we i oO oF t clarined tive is ¢ eo t hye 
I ao you 0 percent the } vel f 3 } 
' ’ a , 
md the word } eontused out | Te ( trol we I ( 
1) ] ] ] 

that valley. mo we have ircdt if erana over ana ~ { 
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over again and see if we cannot get the confusion out of the people's 
minds and then see if we can get something accomplished out there 
that will not cost the Treasury of the United States 830,000,000 every 
time it turns around in order to conduct rehabilitation work out there 
and keep that land in production and eliminate the loss of property. 
That is the reason why I am asking you those questions about the 
contusion. If there is confusion on the part of the Congress we want 
to eliminate that confusion. If there is confusion be ng brought about 
by statements of agents in the field we want to get it eliminated. It 
is a burning question with us. 

Mr. STOCKWELL. | he flood Col trol on the Wale rshed consists of two 
parts: The soil conservation that must be done on the land and the 
other is the construction of your small water retarding structures 


t] 1] : } TI tiler i] , ‘ 
mm the smati watersheds, Lhe revuiar Sol-conservation program 1s 
il part of vetting that work done On the land. It Is. Vou might Say, 
the basis or root of the thing. But it is handled through the Depart 


ment of Agriculture Committee at the present time to get your soil 
conservation, 
Mr. Jones. It 1s handled where / 


Mir. Svockwety. The soil conservation—the SCS—their soil-con 
servation money is what we are using now and the soil-conservation 
money regularly comes through the Agriculture Committee. 

Mr. JONES. But you are ne 1Or eXcraoratmnary works. 

Mr. STOCKWELL. Extraordinary. There again we do not know 


where the extraordinary starts and the ordinary ends. 

Mr. Jones. There has been a resolution passed by the Flood Control 
Conunittee, predecessol ot the Publie Works Committee, 1, 1937, A 
report has not yet been received by the committee. When we will 
get that report up here we will proceed to consider it, but there cer 
tainly should not be any confusion on the part of the people about 
the general appropriations that are made for soll-conservation work 
throughout the com try, and that is to be performed by the Soil 
Conservation Service as part of the watershed development program 
inthe Blue Valley. 

I sun SOrr’y the people out there have not expla ned to you the 
difference between what the @weneral nature of the work is and that 
extraordinary work, 

You Inay proceed. 

Mr. Srecxwetn. The first recommendation that we would make 1s 


that activities of the Federal agencies concerned with flood and rut 
ott control] by COOTC nated, eithe Dy executive ol leg) lative action 
and i] that Is impossible to achieve, then thei flood- mtrol functions 
should be consolidated into a single agency. ‘This controversy cannot 
be solved by a delineation of area or jurisdiction . 

To elaborate on that, previously we have considered everything 
ubove J uttle Creek Dam to be in the jurisdict on of the Department 
of Agriculture, and anything below that, if you took the highest 
structure that was proposed by the Army engineers as a delimitation 
area of the watershed, that was it. In the discussion of the last 6 
month we find t! 2 ; o delineation of the ere they 1] nat 


° | ] 
ther watershed wor! 


Mr. Jones. You mean at the interagency meetings out there they 
} 41 1° 4 1 4 _ , 1] . .* 
nave hot resolved the difference > petweenh the agencies that will ado the 


, , oa 1 
Work and wiiatl tocatiol t shall be done in? 
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Mr. STOCKWELL. Yes. One agency says to the other agency, “You 
are encroaching on our prer yatives.” 

Mr. Jones. What are the intentions of the two agencies involved ? 

Mr. StrockweLut. The Department of Agriculture comes in and pro- 
poses a program. If they dare say they can control water on the 
main channel then the Army engineers agency comes up and says, 
“You are encroaching on our prerogatives. The 1936 law says we have 
control of floods and you can control the runoff from the watershed.” 

You can imagine two agencies arguing whether the one \ 
encroaching on the prerogatives of the one downstream 
Mr. Jones. Go ahead. 


Mr. SrockweLit. The problems of a watershed ai 


not be solved sepal itely. 


] 1] 


Since the land, water, and people are inseparable, 1 

thatthe Kederal Gove hniments all. to the maximum extent 

issistance, ana coopel ition of the people 

of their State and local wencies, | 
y public activity should be performed by 1 

unit of Government. Water ts life and if we remove the control of 
the waters from the people we deprive them of fe. ‘T ie ownersh p of 
the water was reserved to the people by our Constitution and the 
people of the individual watersheds should be encol raged to assume 
the responsibility of planning for its use and control. 

Asa corollary to this responsib I Vv, We recommend that the costs 
of flood control projects should be pa a by the benefic iries ! pro- 
portion to the benefits received in so far as is practic ib e. Lo il, State 
and region il benefits should be re mbursable to the lect ral Govern- 
ment, 

Mr. JONEs. Let me ask you a question there. What 
reference to / Will you comment on that a little bit furt! 
items sh il] be reimbursable to the Federal Government / 

Mr. Srockwetxu. The local benetits from flood control. 

Mr. ar NES, Wh it 1fems of cost ¢ 

Mr. Srockwe.t.. A proportionate share, . 
point lmmed! itely below that has a local benefit re regio} i] 
benefit to the State down through the river chi >| it. and 
there sal irther national interest, but | do not feel the national in- 
terest In our area is paramount. Ninety percent of the industrial 
damage of the 1951 flood occurred in the two Kansas (¢ tvs. The dam 
or the reservoir has a justification sheet set up show ne this m ch 
annual cost and this much annual damage. If we estimate or calcu- 
late the annual damage we should be able to locate the area where 
that damage occurs and say to these people, “Your fair share of the 
cost is this.” Then the fair share of the cost of the Federal Govern- 
ment is this. 

Mr. Ar NES, In other words, the items should be reimbursable items 
to the Federal Governments for expenditures in proportion to the 
benefits ? 

Mr. SrockweE.u. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. There would not be any Federal investment then. would 
there ? 

Mr. Srockwetu. There is a Federal interest in there. Communica- 
tions forthe war. That might disrupt the war effort. 


—1l11 
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Mr. Jones. Let us go back to the Department of Agriculture pro- 
gram. The beneficiary of that program is the landowner himeclf. 

Mr. Srockwe.u. Not altogether. 

Mr. Jones. Applying the same reasoning. 

Mr. Srockweti. The national interest will lie in the preservation 
of the food supply and the possibilities for the production of food. 

The agricultural loss each year is of national interest. 

Mr. Jones. Why should it be a matter of national interest with 
regard to the farm owner and why should it not be a matter of na- 
tional interest with regard to the fellow who owns a plant down in 
Kansas City, who is being benefited by the Tuttle Creek Dam? 

Mr. Srockwew.. There is both a personal local interest and a na- 
tional interest in that plant. 

Mr. Jones. How do you draw the distinction between the Federal 
interest on the one hand and the lack of Federal interest on the other? 
The interest of the farmer is direct. 

Mr. Srockweu. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. It Is not a product, but it is a direct payment to the 
farmer. You say pnt s national interest whereby the Congress 
would be ‘ustified in making appropriations to pay the individual 
farmer for carrying out soil-conservation sirsehione to protect his 
own land. 

Mr. Srockwe... A small part of it. That is, anything that has a 
long-range view concerning this land for preserving it for the na- 
tional interest and succeeding generations. But the immediate bene- 
fit is largely to agriculture and they pay a large part of it. 

Mr. Jones. You think that the ratio of payments or reimburse- 
ments to the Federal Government should be proportioned on a scale 
similar to that used by the Department of Agriculture in making in- 
dividual payments or ACP payments to the farmer ? 

Mr. Srockweti. You cannot say in that proportion, but on that 
theory. That is, in one project it may be 50 percent local and in the 
other it may be higher. 

Mr. JONES. Since flood control is a national problem and there 
must be some degree of uniformity in carrying out certain policies of 
the Federal Government, what would you do with a river like the 
Mississippi River? Would you make Tuttle Creek Dam an ultimate 
benefit to St. Louis, to Memphis, and to New Orle: ans ¢ 

Mr. Srockwets. No. The Mississippi is 15 days’ river flow from 
Tuttle Creek Dam. If anybody has the human judgment to operate 
Tuttle Creek 15 days in advance of the flow of the Mississippi it will 
take better men than we have today. Last year the Army enomeers 
could not give 30 minutes’ warning to Kansas City on the height of 
the flood in the Kansas River. The industries were flooded out because 
thev did not have 30 minutes’ war ning of the dikes PFoIng out. 

Mr. Jones. It did not affect the ultimate capacity of the Mississip pi 
River. Any dam on a tributary that will keep the water from going 
into the main stream will cert: ainly contribute to the over-all problem 
of flood control in the lower Mississip pl River. 

Mr. Srockweiu. Unless it is operated to coincide with the heights 
it will not. The water discharges out of the reservoir could hit at the 
wrong time. 

Mr. Jones. The Tennessee River has been affected in its flood-con- 


trol dams by holding water until the peak flow down below is passed. 
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It contributed quite a bit on the flood plains. I am just wondering 
how you are going to make an allocation of those costs. 

Mr. Srocxwe.y. I admit it will be a benefit to the Mississip pi, but 
it is incidental and not because of the operation. That is, Tuttle 
Creek is authorized as an “operational dam.” That is, the gates 
being raised and lowered. You have to predicate your operation on 
some base. If you can predicate your operation 15 days ahead of 
time you are pretty wise. 

Incidentally, by accident, you will once in a while cause a reduc- 
tion in the flow of the Mississippi. The next time you m ght operate 
your gates to increase the crest of the Mississippi. It is based upon a 
historical record. Your justification sheet says, “Now, this is what 
we have done in the past.” 

Mr. Jones. Going into the benefits that should be reimbur able, 
what would they be? You know in the protective works down in 
Kansas ( ity they require local participation, At Tuttle Creek that 
reservoir does not require local participation. Do you think it should 
require it ¢ 

Mr. Srockwett. I think it should require it. 

Mr. Jones. How would you set a formula by which the beneficiaries 
of that dam would pay items that should go back into the Treasury ? 
Mr. StockweiuL. That is a pretty large question. : 

Mr. Jones. You proposed it, you know. I did not hale e it. 


Mr. Srockwe tt. If the justification justifies a benef t Kansas City 
because of so much reduction in height you would know what water 
height the dam was going to control. PF tie nan colemhalin Cis fatal 


or if you are establishing a benefit in your justification sheet. you have 
to know the area that that applies to or else you could not establish 
it. In other words, the Army engineers or the agency there has to 
establish a benefit for this dam in their ‘ustification a an d the \ allocate 
different figures to certain areas. In the Tuttle Creek justification it 
says $37,000 in annual benefit between the dam and the mouth of the 
river. So mi ch agi icultural benefit on the Kansas, al d SO much bene 
fit to Topeka, and so much to Kansas City. It is listed in the justifica 
tion sheet. That is the proportionate share. 


, Mr. Jonrs. How are we voing to adopt a Federal popic to take 
into account those things? Let me go back to the Mis vill River 
again, 

I suppose you think the works on the O] o River ld b charged 


to Cairo and other cities there. 

Mr. Srockweit. No. It is a regional thing within your immediate 
distance. | 
J Mr. Jones. You would not want to give one area a dam and chara 
it to them and then in the next area turn around and sav that this 
is a regional proposition and is contributing to the whole basin. and 
conseqtut ntly we are not voing to make any allocation of costs to the 
beneficiaries of this dam. 

Mr. Stockweti. Frankly. I think that the entire costs should be re 
imbursable, but the nation; , interests should be for the extra profit 


Mr. Jones. F¢ the heselteras ries are going to pay all those tl nos ba k 
Into the Preasury of the U nited States, why do not the S ates oo aly id 
and make these investments ? We have a pretty heavy Fs up here 

Mr. Srockxwetu. That 1s one of our objectives in Kan is. It is to 


get a law through in Kansas where we can do that. 
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Mr. Jones. Would you make that law broad enough to take care of 
the work on the individual farms? 

Mr. Srockwe.u. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. Then we have no need to concern ourselves about the 
works needed out there. 

Mr. Srockwe... I think that is along the right line of thinking that 
in the ultimate end it should be returned to the local people if we are 
ever going to get it done. 

Mr. Jones. You already have the authority. You possess that. The 
people of Kansas possess that. If you want to undertake it it would 
not take you but very little time to get a Federal license to build all 
the dams out there. We would be delighted to be relieved of any obli- 
gation on the part of t he peopie of this count ry to build dams that you 
could build for yourselv S 

Mr. Srockwe.u. We would like for us to do it. Of course, the thing 
that goes along with that is that we should be relieved of the obligation 
of taxes to build dams on the other river s\ stem 

Mr. Jones. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Srockweti, That is, the unified program that each State does 
the works, so Wwe will not be taxed for building the other dams in the 
other States. 

Mr. Jones. You could be relieved that much. Maybe the people 
of the other States would not agree with that. but in other words, there 
has to be some start somew here, so you would be the fii =“ To raise your 
liands and Say, “We will do it all ourselves.” Tam quite sure you could 
not get the people of Louisiana and Mississippi to take care of your 
water if it ever flows over, to agree to that. but your contention is in 
its final analysis all you need is to get the Federal Government out of 
there and you will do the work. 

Mr. StockweLL. No, but my contention is if it is so valuable and so 
feasible we should be willing to pay part of the costs. 

Mr. Jones. If you are going to the Department of Agriculture I 
2m quite sure they would welceme any thinking along that line, be- 
cause they could hurry up their work and we could get something 
clone pretty fast in there to carry on the work on the individual farms 
if you would assume that responsibility. It will not take you long to 
get their program over with. 

Mr. Srockwe.v. There are several projects in the State that are 
going ahead on that basis now in the small local watersheds. There 
are two or three small reservoirs put in at Tescott, Kans., this winter— 
what we call the Schippel Ditch at New Cambria. 

Mr. Jones. You go back out there and sell your people on it and 
you will get some fast action up here. 

Mr. Srockwe tt. I think the ultimate solution will be that we will 
do it ourselves. 

Mr. JONES. What is the occasion for your being here now then ? 
Certainly the Federal Government could not possibly interfere with 
you if you wanted to undertake to go it alone. 

Mr. Srockwett. It is an over-all policy. It is a national policy, 
and as I say, if we do it the other persons should do it, too. 

Mr. Jones. That is true. 

Mr. Srockwe.u. I qualify my statement here within the practical 
limits of what we could do. 
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Mr. Jones. All right. You may proceed. 

Mr. Srockwe.Lu. As a pre requisite to Federal participation the 
States should be required to adopt uniform benefit district laws, to 
assume their share of the costs. \ further prerequisit should be a 
local zon} Oo ordi ance to col trol occupancy of the flood plains in 
everous areas, where economic justific ition of flood control 


We recommend that Congress establish uniform standards of justi- 


heatio \ oislation. In addition to the actual cost of constru tion, 
tie ir iowlhnge items should be considered: 

|. Loss of food and fiber production resulting from the destruction 
caused by flood-control structures; 

2. Economic loss incurred by surro nding areas: 

Costs of relocating and rehabilitating people displaced from 

reserv¢ SIL and 

t. Social impact resulting from the disruption of the community 


| fe of the —{ d spla ed people. 
Proper appraisal in monetary terms, if possible, of such largely 


‘nts, resulting from proposed water resources devel- 


1 
wairect. ae 
1 


Crip 9 I l 
{ 1 } } ni 
opments, W | be helpful, a din some cases controling, In determining 


whether a VYivelh site should be used for Si h tl cle VE lopment or for 
some other purpose. 
No initial construction appropriation should be made until detailed 


project costs are available to ¢ ‘ongress. 


Re Lp} ra sals of all Fedet il projects should be I ide from time to 
time Changes in soil, } opl economic levels, and d elopment can 
occur 1 l | char t economic Just feation of the project It 
would tb enl <T simply to app i pl ce level ex to bot] sides 
of t!] qua ( fixed at the me of co tio | t! 
benefits | vary as pl levels fluctuat \ 7) ( the 
pr 1ect Ost ¢ eed Tlie rut riZit ost by ‘7. e] | hye ld b 
del | \ ny pl ruthor Zt fol LO yeal } i ) ol ructed 
S ld |} ete v deleted 

Mr. Jones. Let me ask you a question at that pr Yi I 
project ul ec inoconst CLIO} started wit 1 pel od ot 
10 vears it should automatically by statute be deauthorized. 


Mr. SrockweLL, Yes. 
Mr. Jonrs. Do vou realize it takes us 1014 vears from the time 


nursue if \“ th, hn reason 
Mr. Srockwetu. That is what I was gon 


is authorized and the project cost is n, the Con oress should make a 


continuing appropriation for that project and get it over with as 


rto Say. When al pre ject 


fast as they can. 
Mr. Jonrs. By extending it the economic factors that were origi! 
ally COl dere | min} he } cne! ad r. roport on t | if t would not nv 
, ) . . , . . } . . . 
long r pe economically feasible to undertake a pron 


Mr. Srockxwexu. If Tuttle Creek were built when it was authorized 


and pul through | could have been justified at that time bee use yt r 
cost of things was taken into consideration. But now it may not be 
justified If that had been a cor tinuing appropriation made at the 
4° > | } . : ) 


time oO} AurtnoriZation vou would have dol e it. 5) ou have to vet t hie e 
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things off your books some way—either build them or drop them out 
of the window. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

Mr. SrocKkwELL. No community should be forced to live under the 
threat of destruction with the resulting stagnation of life. 

A criterion of priority should be established whereby Congress 
could determine which projects to build first. On projects that are 
nonreimbursable the priority should be established by a review of the 
benefit-cost ratio of the authorized projects. 

Mr. Jones. I think there is no question but that the statement you 
just made in that connection is one which this committee should 
address itself to more than any other problem in the entire study for 
the simple reason that we are building projects today that on a com- 
parative basis could not be sustained under any form of justification. 
We are giving priority to some projects that are considerably below 
the merit formula for being constructed. I think that is a fine obser- 
vation. 

Mr. Srockweiu. On projects that are nonreimbursable the priority 
should be established by a review of the benefit-cost ratio of the au- 
thorized projects. Those with the highest ratio between benefits 
and costs should be given priority. On reimbursable projects the 
criterion should be the willingness and ability of the beneficiaries to 
assume the costs. As trustee for the expenditure of public money, 
Congress should spend Federal funds where they will give the great- 
est return to the general welfare. That is, flood control competes 
with many other public activities for the expenditure of funds. For 
instance, the national defense and general welfare are competing with 
flood control at the same time. 

As an alternative to the construction of engineering structure for 
flood control the consideration of nonengineering measures should 
be given the fullest consideration. Relocation and research in struc- 
tural design should be utilized wherever feasible. 

There should be created an independent board for the impartial 
review and analysis of all Federal projects. 

If the priority is set up here it would eliminate the need for a re- 
view board there. 

No authorization or appropriation should be made until a favor- 
able report is secured from such a board. 

Mr. Jones. Of course, you realize trying to find that impartial 
person is the big question, because impartis ality comes about by the 
simple reason that this organization says, “Old John over there on 
that board is not impartial because he is not giving consideration to 
our project, which we consider of paramount importance over another 
project.” Then the other organization comes around and says, “Well, 
he is not being impartial for the simple reason he is giving priority 
to the other project. By virtue of his background and experience he 
cannot be laerestial.” 

That is a big question. You know the Hoover Commission report 
came up to that impartial system and so did Governor Miller, who 
testified here. He talked about that impartial board. Where could 
we find those people who would be so impartial that they would satisfy 
every agency and every organization ? 
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Mr. Strocxwett. I say it is going to be hard to find. Dropping 
back a paragraph here, there would be a measure setting up your 
justification rules by legislation rather than by executive admin- 
istrative rulings. The Congress would set up the justification and 
then apply it so that the priority would come to the highest one, and 
you would solve that. 

Mr. Jones. How would you go about selecting that board? Would 
you have the President appoint them? 

Mr. Srockweti. I make the following statement here: We take 
no stand on whether such a board should be responsible to the execu- 
tive or legislative branch of the Government. 

Mr. Jones. I do not see how you are going to have a board set up 
that is not going to be responsible to the Executive, who is going to 
have to make the appointment. You cannot divest the Executive of 
his powers. If the Congress takes it upon itself to become the execu 
tive branch of the Government I do not know how we are ever going to 
accomplish anything. 

Mr. SrocKwe.. I can see your difficulty there. 

Mr. Jones. If we were to appoint the board, that is. We have a 
board up here that serves every day reviewing some of these things, 
and I do not know whether you can call us impartial or not. It has 
been said we were not an impartial group here, especially some of 
these people who come in and want these projects that are not eco- 
nomically justified. I do not know how you are going to get that im- 
partial board. Are they going to have to be confirmed ? 

Mr. Srockwe t. If it is going to be an executive department they 
would have to be confirmed, | ean see the difficulty of an executive 
review board. If they had the final say Congress could never put any- 
thing in that Was necessary to the people. You could deadlock all 
improvement works right there. 

Mr. Jones. The Congress still has that right. 

Mr. Srockwriut. Yes, but we would not want an executive board 
to have that right to say that we will not pass anything. 

Mr. Jones. You would not take it away from Congress. 

Mr. Srockweii. No. I said Congress is the one I would like to 
see work it out where they have the control in Congress either through 
a board or legislative standards of justification. We can come before 
the committee here and testify and we might not be able to come be- 
fore an executive board. 

Mr. Jones. Would it not impair the authority of the President? 
Suppose the President sets up criteria that are necessary to be con- 
sidered by this impartial board in extraordinary times, and then that 
board under the direction of the President cuts off all money for this 
sort of work. Would that not be a proper exercise of the Executive 
power? I would think so, and I do not know of any way you are 
going to divest the President of his constitutional authority any more 
than you are going to take away from the legislature its authority. 

Mr. SrTrocKWELL. But is it within the authority of the Congress to 
set up standards of justification / 

Mr. Jones. We have established standards of justification. 

Mr. Srockwetui. That is not now established uniform standards 
of justification, I might say, so that the different agencies justify 
their things on the same basis. 
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Mr. Jones. At the present time there is an Executive order. 

Mr. Srockwe.u. That is an Executive order. 

Mr. Jones. In which the defense mobilization ingredients are in- 
cluded in the consideration of these projects as they reflect upon the 
defense needs of the country. It would seem to me that would be one 
of the authorities the President should possess, and there is no other 
place to lodge that authority than in the executive branch of the 


Government. We are just having an academic discussion now. All 
riglit. 


Mr. Stockwetu. We take no stand on whether such a board should 
be responsible to the executive or legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment, but we feel as taxpayers that such a board is vitally necessary 
to assure that the vast program ahead of us in economically sound 
and feasible. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for your interest, and I think I have prob- 
ably been helped as much as you have by the testimony here. I came 
into thi thing inst Summer seeking a solution to flood control so that 
we could get a meeting of the minds of the people out there and of 
Congress and the operating agencies. It is a big problem, as you 
men know, and we began to realize it out there. 

We appreciate your granting us the privilege of coming before you. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Stockwell, | want to say we appreciate your coming 
here. You made a very fine statement. It is sort of the milk in the 
coconut of the things we are dealing with. There is plenty in here 
to provoke our thinking. I assure you you made a very fine witness 
and we are delighted to have had you. 

Mr. Srockweti. Thank you. 

Mr. Jones. We are going to have Mr. Curran ask you a question 
or two, 

Mr. Curran. Mr. Stockwell, as you know, the subcommittee has 
received several letters from you and also from Mr. Elmer T. Peterson. 
He has written sending some material apparently on your behalf. J] 
would lke to read several quotations from your letters and some of 
Mr. Peterson’s w ritings to see if vou can help us a little on it. 

In your letter of April 6 you said: 


Oo 


We in Kansas are vitally interested in flood control and especially interested 
in securing some degree of coordination among the several Government agencies 
named in the Flood Control Act of 1936, and subsequent acts 


Further in that same letter you said: 


* * * the lack of coordination between the several agencies was clearly 
demonstrated at the Topeka meeting. The several agencies were constantly 
bickering with each other as to the effectiveness of each other’s plans. Either 
the area wherein each operates must be more clearly defined or else some co- 


ordinating body be established over them. 

Mr. Peterson said his correspondence was with a relationship to 
yours. I do not mean to be unfair by asking you about another man’s 
statement but this is a quotation from Mr. Peterson’s letter which you 
might be able to shed some light on. He said, and I quote : 

I have attended many flood-contro! meetings and read many articles by Army 
engineers, and they all take their cue from General Pick. They go wide open, 
fighting the Soil Conservation Service flood control program. Yet the leaders of 
the Soil Conservation Service are too timid and bashful to stand up for them- 
selves, 
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Further in his speech he says: 


The Soil Conservation Service has, in its own files and collections of engineer- 
ing data the information that would blow the whole big-dam program out of the 
water so far as the prairie plowlands are concerned. 


The third passage is: 


If he (an Army engineer officer) had said “publicly claimed,” his statement 
could be correct, but if he had heard statements made to me by technical and 
professional men, in confidence, in fear of reprisal, his statement ould have 


¢ 


been false. 
His statement is that bio dams are necessary and soil conservation 
would not give full flood control. 


Is Garrison, Kans.. hear yous There is aman ! imed Paul M. 
Jameson who ties his writing in with Mr. Peterson. He says: 

It is sickening to read of the testimony of the men high in the United States 
Department of Agriculture before this subcommittet 


He means this subcommittee. 


What sinister pressure is it that keeps them from telling the truth about what 
their program can really do? 

| Wwaht to come back to one point. Are there al Vy spe ine people in 
the Department ot Avriculture that vive the Impression or statement 
out there that the soil-conservation work and the upstream work can 
really supplant the downstream work ? Che statements made before 
this subcommittee by the top ollicials of \oriculture have been to the 
general effect that the two programs are complementary and supple- 
mentary. ‘| here is an undercurrent that someone is sayings that they 


are not and that they are alternatives. Can you shed any light on 
that ¢ 

Mr. Srockwetu. Of course, before you can really determine that 
vou have to define your total objective. Lf you are going LO fl od 
proof the IKKansas Valley you are going to need everythu gy you can 
possibly think of to prevent a flood like last year. If we are going 
to control the floods that are feasible to control it is a ditlerent ques- 
tion. I was reading the testimony offered before his committee 
betore I came up here, and | think I noticed in Department of 
Agriculture testimony that one of the men was testifying that they 
ean control 6 inches of runoff on the agricultu al program. Lf you 
are familar with the amount of run-off in a flood area you know 
6 inches is a tremendous runoff. It is in our area, at least. lf we 
could control 6 inches of runoff we would control our floo is. Yet the 
Department of Agriculture is not charged in the 1936 law with pre- 
venting floods. So why should they justify their work on down- 
stream benelits ? 

They will not make an assertion they can control floods because they 
tell me that is the problem ot the Army engineers to control floods. 

Mr. Jones. Would you take issue with the statement made by Mr. 
Peterson in his correspondence / 

Mr. STOCKWELL, Pardon me, | al d hot quite catch youl quest on. 

Mr. JONES. Do you take issue with the statements made by \Ir. 
Peterson with respect to the things that he had to say in his letter ¢ 

Mr. STOCKWELL, No. | beheve that this program W1 | make the con- 
trol of the floods te the extent that it is probably feasible economically 
to do it. It will not control total floods. , : 
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Mr. Jones. Do you believe that the agricultural program if finally 
completed out there can take care of a 6-inch rainfall without causing 
a flood? 

Mr. Srockwe.u. It will take off the 6 inches of runoff. That 
is what the project is engineered for. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. And that 6-inch rainfall would be of what duration? 

Mr. Srockweti. Well, it would be bigger than a 6-inch rainfall. 
Six inches of runoff. We have a small percentage of our water that 
falls that runs off. If you look at the map, Tuttle Creek Reservoir 
as designed originally would handle 3 inches of runoff. 

Mr. Jones. How much rain did you have up there in 1951 that 
caused that flood ? 

Mr. SrockweEtu. In the area below Tuttle Creek Dam they had 18 
inches of rainfall. In the area above the Tuttle Creek Dam in the 
neighborhood above it it tapered off to 4 inches of rainfall up to 30 
miles above. 

Mr. Jones. What was the stream flow at the confluence of the Blue? 

Mr. SrockweLtL, And the Kaw?’ The preliminary figures, that is, 
the nearest gaging station is 8 miles up the Blue. The preliminary 
figures reached last fall were 102,000 feet, with the maximum flow of 
the Blue. They revised it in the testimony offered by Mr. Dalrymple, 
head of the Geological Survey to the House Civil Functions Commit- 
tee, which is in part No. II of their testimony, showing the flow on the 
Blue River at the time of the flood last July. It is in the record of the 
House Civil Functions Committee. 

Mr. Jones. 102,000 cubic feet per second ? 

Mr. Stockwe.tu. That is the one they submitted to me last summer, 
but they reduced it now to about 90,000 feet. 

Mr. Jones. How many ?¢ 

Mr. SrockWeLL. 90,000 cubic feet per second. 

Mr. Jones. What is the flood stage at that point? 

Mr. Srockwetu. The bankfull stage is 20,000. 

Mr. Jones. So you had in excess of 70,000 cubic feet per second over 
and above flood stage. Do you think you could find some place to put 
that water? That means at that flood stage 180,000 acre-feet per day 
were going past a eiven point. 

Do you know of any way you are going to get a program of land 
treatment that is going to take off or utilize that much water ? 

Mr. Srockweti. Well, that is not absolutely. I said we will never 
work out an absolute program. Tuttle Creek Dam last summer would 
not have controlled this flood. You look the record up of the Geo- 
logical Survey. You had a discharge during June of greater than the 
capacity of the reservoir, and you had a discharge in July almost 
equal to the reservoir capacity. The effect Tuttle Creek would have 
had is problematical. It all depends on your hindsight as to whether 
or not you say, “We would have operated it this way.” But you had 
that water come down just over the crest of the reservoir. 

The Army had one reservoir in Kansas last summer, the Kanopolis 
Reservoir. We have to judge if they had had Tuttle Creek they would 
have operated it or operated ail of them like they operated Kanopolis. 
Kanopolis was practically full at the time of the flood. There was 
only 4 inches of run-off above Kanopolis and not the 9 inches that 
fell ‘ache Kanopolis. So you would have had a full reservoir if they 
had operated Tuttle Creek like Kanopolis. 
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Mr. Jones. You would have had a full reservoir. You are going 
to have to start some place, though, to put the water if you are going 
to have an excessive rainfall. 

Mr. Srockwexi. We will never be able to store that water. We will 
have to let it run off in an open manner with a fixed discharge so you 
will not. depend on human judgment. A dam with a fixed discharge 
like we have in the Ohio would have had that water down. Then 
you will have that flooding downstream. You are not getting away 
from the fact that you will have some flooding in a flood like that. 
But you had better vet a little of it instead of having one big one. 
Our agricultural program will help on the land. You may have to 
have these structures, but let us have open structures. 

We were not going to discuss methods of flood control here, but 

these are methods that will hold the water back. In your Army eng1- 
neer’s structures if they were cpen so the water could pass through you 
would get away from that human element. 
Mr. Jones. Your testimony on the Blue is comparable to the testi- 
nony of the Department of Agriculture and the Corps of Engineers 
and | cannot understand what IS @lVIng rise to all of this dissension 
out there in that area. 

Mr. Srockweti, On the Tuttle Creek Dam your authorization calls 
for a navigation pool covering 2vZ.U0U acres. You do not have even 
capacity enol oh for flood control. You might destroy 22,000 acres 
for navigation and another amount for stream-flow utilization. 

Mr. Jones. You are not at variance with the Corps of Engineers on 
the need for water in the reservoir detention area, but you are opposed 
to them including navigation features in it that would not be justified. 

Mr. STOCKWELL. If the reservoir is there it should be A flood eon 
trol construction, so the water’s normal flow will pass through and it 
will retain the flood waters. In that way the operation is fixed. The 
thing will be drained automatically as soon as It Can. The farmer 
can go back and farm the land. 

Colonel Lincoln ot the K Llisas City Corps of iO vyineers came out 
this winter and said they needed full capacity of Tuttle Creek for 
flood control and recommended dry operation, No « hange in the cor 
struction, but just operate to eliminate the conservation pool. He was 
sitting at the table with me and said, “Mr. Stockwell, if you could get 
the upstream work to control the floods, we will then use Tuttle Creek 
as a storage reservoir.” 

The people of the Blue may have to sacrifice their land for a stor 
age reservoir but there are no moral obligations imposed on the people 
of the Blue River to give up their property to protect anybody down- 
stream. 

Mr. Jonrs. Will you repeat that ? 

Mr. STOCKWI LL. The people of the Blue River have ho moral obli- 
gation to proy ide flood protection to correct the mistakes of those who 
build in the flood plain. You cannot say we have to give up our land 
to protect somebody downstream. 

Mr. Jonrs. Well, we would never build a dam in this country if we 
did not have to have somebody give up some land. 

Mr. Srockwreiu. Yes. There is an economic reason. IT am saving 
this : I am Say ing they should be built for flood control, for economic 
reasons, but they should not be coming back and saying, “You people 
are selfish because you oppose that.” 
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Mr. Jones. You oppose it on the grounds of navigation. 

Mr. Srockwett. I oppose Tuttle Creek on an economic basis alone, 
that is, you are spending money for certain things there and you 
are not getting a return of money on navigation. I am trying to 
show you what the people ob yject to. They object to this much land 
being ‘destroyed for navigation. That is one thing here. There are 
too many things tied in there. 

Mr. Jones. Would it cofitribute to the navigation of the area? If 
they include navigation features would it contribute to the nav Lonties 
of the area? 

Mr. SrocKweEtlu. No. It would eliminate some opposit ion. You 
are never going to eliminate all oppos ition to the reservoir. 

Congressman Cole said it is not the people in the Blue Valley as 
much as it is the people all over the State that are wondering as to 
whether that thing is justified. 

Mr. JONES. I can only say this: If 180,000 acre-feet per day of flood 
flow does not justify it then there is no dam in the United States 
that has ever been justified as a flood-control measure. With 90,000 
cubic-feet per second passing | Vv there, the cost in damages alone 
being over a billion dollars, and with the possibility of recurrence 
because of all those factors that are still in attendance and that con- 
tribute to that flood, I just cannot understand it. 

Mr. Strockxwet.. There is a little creek on the south side of the 
Kansas River, Mill Creek, that comes in above Topeka, Kans. You 
can probably get the figures from the Geological Survey on the 
discharge, but the Mill Creek is not a big river like the Blue and was 
discharging more water than the Blue River at the time of the flood. 

Colonel Lincoln in his presentation at the Inter-Agen yC ommittee 
at Topeka on December 13 proposed SIX dams on Mill (‘ree kk inste ad of 
one dam at the mouth of Mill Creek and the Blue. He proposes six 
dams on Mill Creek, which is a little creek that, runs up 50 miles, and 
yet it aren more water in than the Blue did in ‘July. 

Mr. Jont Ss. Then you need more works in Kansas tO take ¢ ire of it 
if it hie that much water. 

Mr. Stockwe wy. It is the new concept of putting the reservoir on 
the poor land ahead of the river instead of at the mouth. The Blue 
River is the only one that has a dam at the mouth of the river, with 
280 miles of river above it. 

Mr. Jones. So you are opposed to Tuttle Creek? 

Mr. SrockweiL. Iam opposed to Tuttle Creek. I think that Ameri- 
can ingenuity will be able to find a solution to flood control without 
destroying its best agricultural land and imposing a hardship on the 
people that live there. We are not the selfish ones. 

Mr. JONE Ss. Of course, the Corps of Engine eT'S and the De partr ent 
of Agriculture and the Department of the Interior have pretty cood 
engineers. They build most of these dams. I know of no way in which 
vou are going to build a reservoir if we do not have the land under 
it to hold the water. That agitation will probably continue, and we 
will have a debating society out there from now on, but you are cer- 
tainly making a contribution to the inactivity of the Federal agencies 
in keeping them from doing anything. it seems to me. From now on 
I do not think it is incumbent on the Federal Government to come to 
your rescue out there and make these extraordinary rehabilitation 
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appropriations, because we have paid out $30,000,000 last year. That 
is more than the land in the whole area is worth. It will take a long 
time to produce $30,000,000 worth of food products from the amount 
of land that is going to be taken out of production there. I do not 
know of any other way to do it. 

Are there any further questions ¢ 

(No response. ) 

(Subsequently, the following letter was received from Mr. 


Stock- 


well:) 


if you can hold up to 6 inches of runoff. Maybe we in Kar are long on 


Mr. Joni 


Mr. Breidenthal. 
STATEMENT OF WILLARD BREIDENTHAL, CHAIRMAN. FLOOD 


PROTECTION PLANNING COMMITTEE FOR GREATER KANSAS 
CITY 


Mr. Brewentuat. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee 

Mr. JONI S. Mr. Breidet thal, we had the pleasure of eln 
in Kansas City. 

Mr. Bremenruat. I recall the pleasure. 

Mr. JONI S. We are delighted to see vou and we he pe whi 1 we come 
to Kansas City it will not be for the purpose of visiting a flood se 


with you 
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tion, but for the purpose of looking at the accomplishments that have 
been made in flood control, so that you do not have them any more. 

Mr. Bremwentuar. Gentlemen, you are all invited out there at the 
occasion of the completion of the flood-protection works for the Kansas 
River and the Missouri River below Kansas City. 

Let me say, if I may, something about my connection with this 
program. 

Mr. Jones. Do you prefer to sit down? 

Mr. Brementuar. Thank you, I will. 

It started in 1934 with the Water Planning Committee of the Natu- 
ral Resources Board. We made a report to that committee with ref- 
erence to the 308 reports and the recommended high levee plan for 
the protection of the Kansas Citys. That report was adverse to the 
theory of building levees higher and higher. We thought they could 
not be economically justified and that excess protection over and above 
the reasonable height of local levees could be obtained at a greatly 
less cost through retention reservoirs upstream. 

We were asked to go back to Kansas City and form a committee rep- 
resenting all of the interests in greater Kansas City and finance our- 
selves to such an extent that we could employ the services of a na- 
tionally known engineer, not a local engineer. 

We employed the late Frederick H. Fowler of San Francisco to 
work as our planning engineer and to work in conjunction with the 
Corps of Engineers in the preparation of a plan designed to give us 
the required protection. 

We were also asked by this committee to attempt the passage of 
conservancy legislation in the State of Kansas which would permit 
the State to cooperate in connection with flood protection, soil erosion, 
and such projects. Our efforts to secure the passage of that legisla- 
tion failed in 1937. The 1936 Flood Control Act following that was 
amended to provide for the taking care of the local expenses and 
cooperation that was made necessary under the 1936 act, so that in con- 
nection with reservoirs the Federal Government assumed the full 


responsibility. 


] 


We have never lost interest in those other features of the water 

and land pre blem. We are as strongly in fave I" of sf 1] erosion con- 
P . : . N, ae nad 

trol through terracing and contour farming and through land treat- 


ment and practices as the farmers themselves. 

You will recall that in 1934 and in 1935 and 1936 we were in a 
period of drought and these land practice sare re auuiyv fil al were pl imed 
then as an ald toa drought situation. Terracing and contour arming 
is supposed to permit the absorption of water into land for the benefit 
of crop production in the drier years. Now, it was never at that time 
argued as flood protection. 

Let me outline here some of the things we have had to contend with 
in the matter of promoting the idea of flood protection, 

At that time in 1934 the Water Planning Committee of the Na- 
tional Resources Board and the Corps of Engineers, through Gen- 
eral Markham, were represented on that committee. He detailed Gen 
eral Edgerton as his representative to follow closely the program as it 
developed. The Blue Valley Study Committee was formed sometime 
after the authorization of the Tuttle Creek project, and I did not 
originally intend to mention any project specifically because | thought 
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you were not sitting to hear arguments for or against any particular 
project, but trving to evolve a program that would implement the 
construction of projects that are already authorized. 

Mr. Smirn. If I may interrupt you there, Mr. Breidenthal—— 

Mr. BremenTHa. Yes. 

Mr. Smirn. Your thought is exactly what the purpose of the com- 
mittee is. The discussion of individual projects was just to illustrate 
some of those things. 

Mr. Brrwenruar. I merely wanted to illustrate here. The develop- 
ment of the opposition to a project started with the proposal of six 
different alte nate plans, every one ot W hich Was studied ana analy zed 
from the economic and engineering viewpoint with the result on all 
six of them—and two of them required the major project ina reduced 
form—the result was that each of the alternate plans required the use 
of more ind. Keach of them displaced more people and each of them 
rendered a negative answer on an economic Justification of the ratio 
of benefits to damages. 

Now. following that there was a period where farm ponds were 
advocated as flood protection. Then that was followed by the idea 
of farm terracing, and that was later and is today followed with what 
is termed the watershed plan or treatment, all beneficial to land, and 
none of which will vield benefits— 

Mr. Jones. Let me ask you a question. 

Mr. Brempentnan. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Why is it each group is so antagonistic to the other’s 
viewport ¢ 

Mr. Brementuar. It all boils down to one proposition. 

Mr. ar NES, We have not had that situatiol nanny othe ~ rt of 
the United States. . 


Mr. Bretprnruanu. All right. You do not have that closely organ- 
Zed Opposition per! ips in any other location n the United Stat 

Mr. Jones. Do vou know of anv wav you can get flood control with 
the velume of watel that isthere w tho { havi ey reservoirs 

Mr. Brementruan. We are satisfied and convinced that there no 
solution for the control of floods on the Kansas River and the Missouri 
River below Kansas where they converge except the use of what is 


termed lar@e reservoll storage p ols: so that the problem « 1 Sat sfving 


landowners \ hose first opposit on was that they were unsatisfied with 
and they might be right, what has been quoted as $110 an.acre for their 
land. They say it is not enough. I do not know what they would b 
paid I know that there is recourse to the courts and the service of 
the Department of Agriculture is employed, as I understand it, in de- 
termining what the value of the land taken is. I do not agree with 


Mr. Stockwell that they own their property without the right of the 
Government to acquire it for the protection of life and property and 
people in greater numbers. My right te own property is subject to 
the right of the Government and the subdivisions of the Government, 
who have the right of condemnation in orde} to acquire it for a he 1) 
eficial use tothe public. I think they own their land the same way. 
The watershed treatment program 1s bene ficial tothe land. It mav 
\ ield a certain degree of protection against ordinary floods. but as in 
last July, when we have a major floo l. all farm ponds ancl all sin il] 
check dams are completely saturated and full of water. It 


was the 
rainfall that might have occurred any time between the pe 


] 
od of the 
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10th of June and the 13th of July, that caused the major flood. It 
could have come any time in that period. Why? Because you had the 
right conditions for it. You never get a major flood until you have 
those conditions. 

I had the pleasure of sitting on a confidential committee appointed 
by the Governor of Kansas since the flood of 1951. Mr. Stockwell 
was a member of that committee. His position was then and is now 
that he is opposed to Tuttle Creek under any ¢ ircumstances. 

If this committee and the Congress are going to sustain that kind of 
an argument you must forego any right that you may have to take 
private property for the benefit of the oreatel numbers, I do not be- 
lieve you are ready to surrender that, and that is the only thine that is 
involved here. 

We had at Kansas City a loss in July estimated at from $500,000,- 
000 to $1,000,000,000, It justifies the expenditure of more money for 
flood protection than had ever been dreamed of before. 

Mr. Smirr. On the justification angle, Mr. Breidenthal, without re 
gard even to the loss of the individual property owners and the State 
and loeal political subdivisions out there, the Congress itself had to 
appropriate out of the Federal Treasury S30,000,000 and some other 
Sulns purely to provide relief. 

Mr. Bretpentuar. That is true, and let me say this: The community 
out there contributed something over $20,000,000 to its local protection 
works that are now in the process of being construed. The Govern- 
ment spent nearly $30,000,000 on it. 

The damage to those structures by the flood was $8,000,000 itself. 

Now, if the Congress is fvoing to carry out the idea that is very 
definitely embodied in the 1936 Flood Control Act and the amend- 
ments to it in 1938 and 1944, that does not mean partial protection. It 
does not mean the building of local levees that are going to be washed 
out every few year's and have to be replaced. It means protection that 
can be secured in our instance on only one way, and that is through 
the storage of the excess stream flow above the designed protection 
that can be economically justified in the upstream areas, That means 
that you must acquire some land on which to build these structures. 

The result of this committee was, as I stated, the three members 
representing the areas which include the reservoir sites for Tuttle 
Creek, Milford, and Perry Reservoirs—all three of them stated that 
they were against reservoirs of that character under any circumstances 
and regardless of the justification. The oppostion to this particular 
project has gone beyond the watershed treatment idea, and small 
dams have been advocated instead of large dams. 

Well, I think that any engineer, any competent engineer, will tell 
you that the small dam cannot do the service of the larger one. Of 
course, the large one might do the service of the small one, but you 
cannot put a large one where you can put a small one, because the 
capacity is not there. 

Now as to dry dams and wet dams. Weare not advocating that land 
should be acquired in that area or any other area for flood protection to 
be encroached upon by navigation or any other consideration. We 
want the dam constructed with the required flood protection, based on 
sound engineering, and if the local people want any other considera- 
tion included in that dam and there is provision in the law to put 
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those considerations in, and if there ls available space, why, they 
are put In. 

The group up there is not ina unit. Some of them talked dry dams 
and others said. “If we have to have a dam we want some water in it 
ior recreation purposes and others.” All of these things | have me! 
tioned here have contributed to the contusion that how exXIsts with 


reference to these projects. 


I heard Mr. Stockwell say that Tuttle Creek now should havi been 
built within 10 vears after it was authorized and he thought—IL am 
hoping Il am correct. and he is here and can savy if I am no orrect In 
I ] 4 ? 
| tfatement fhe wa ) to?! i ( mia ft Tor now Dut 
e wo ld like oO vel killed | hay A { l ( 
l l LO Veal Well we not Te that \ ib \\ i ) 

ive ott i n th fight unt { Wo! = rh yp t 


to quit. We have « ther got to stay nthere ana ont or g ( I the 
eA ot evel i ne ood prot Lie « 4 Ve 


Let me call your attention to th Phe M Rive is not 


flood It v tributing less t . leet af 
the time of the flood and went on down to 60, feet during 
that tiny It was 10 feet below any stage th we had ever figured on 
at the time of a Kansas River flood. Therefore we the great areas 
on the Missouri side of the river were say Prom at mh, else 
your damage at Kansas C ty wou d t een al { ) percent 
creater than it was 

I have vet to hear of any sound or responsible et eer who had 
backed any of the suggestions I have mentioned here as being sub 


stiti tes Tor flood protectiol ! t| e 1owel enciy 
appears to us there at Kansas City, a the p Mnaiyvy acopted 


after 3 veal of study and consulting work het wes our enginee! 
and we Ta sed SOU UU to ti mice our part of this ¢ neel (F——VWIitt) 
some added protective works in the cities in the Kaw Valley, gave pro 


tection to all of them, including Junction City, Fort Riley, Manhatta 
St. Mary’s. Topeka, Perry. Lawrence, and Bonner Springs, 1 Oo 


forth. and ontributed to the protection on the ower M rill River 
helow Kansas (¢ ty and made a substantial contribut o the prot 
tion on the Mississippi River at St. Louis and b 

We not alone had the advice of our 1 engineer, the late Frederick 
Wowler, | t J have here a document oned by the J ef engineers 


of the 13 railroads operating at Kansas City. Twelve of them ar 
trunk-line railroads. They are responsible for flood p 
approximately one-third of the railroad mileage of the United States. 
Kvery one of them endorsed the retention dam program. They all 
cooperated in the preparation of that pla : and the plan, as I stated, 
did not only benefit Kansas City. but contributed to these other towns 
mn Kansas ind all the towns and tie on the M Ssourl R Vel below 
Kansas City and made a substantial contribution to the Mississippi 
River flood condition. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Bre identhal. do you think that the agencies them- 
celves have conti buted to the misunderstanding and conflict h opin- 
ion that prevail in that area ? 

Mr. Brementruan. I do not believe so. I have heard time and time 
again—I have heard Gladwin Young and Mr. McLymonds make that 
statement that they did not and they were not niringing o the 
prerogative S ol jurisdiction of the Corps ot Engen eers, They were 
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trying to do a job for their own departments that began where the 
Corps of Engineers left off. 

Mr. Jones. What seems to be the whole bone of contention out 
there ? 

Mr. Brewentuacr. The whole bone of contention is involved—— 

Mr. Jones. In taking over the land? 

Mr. Brewentuar. In the acquisition of the right-of-way that is 
necessary on which to build these structures. 

Mr. Jones. How can they be built without taking the land or bring- 
ing about some dislocation or inconvenience to the people who live in 
the reservoir area? 

Mr. Brewentnar. It is engineeringly impossible to do that. 

Mr. Jones. Do you know of any reservoir of any consequence at 
all where they did not have this same experience / 

Mr. Brementuar. Yes. We advocated Kanopolis. That is on 
the Smoky Hill. 

Mr. Jones. I live on a reservoir of 55,000 acres, 35,000 of which are 
in my home county. I heard that same thing said that we cannot 
have flood control because look what we are losing over there. At 
the present time we have no floods because they built a dam. 

Mr. Brewentuar. Because they built the dam. That’s right. 

Mr. Jones. And we are economically far better off than we ever 
were because we are not sustaining annual losses and we are doing a 
job on the uplands which we prebably could not do otherwise. 

Mr. BreipentHaL. These major floods are supposed to occur in 
cycles of maybe 1 in 50 years. I do not know about that, but they 
have occurred in successive years. It depends on how long the wet 
cycle continues. 

I have here an editorial printed in the Kansas City Star together 
with Sam Ray’s cartoon on the 1951 flood on the Kaw and the 1952 
flood on the Missouri. This, of course, reflects the attitude of the 
people out there, who are inclined to blame Congress for delay. 

I know what you are up agaist here. You try in a complete way 
to hear every body and every town. 

Mr. JONI Ss. ] have been hearing ever since | have been on this com- 
mittee about what is going on out there with respect to this plan and 
that plan, and here we are trying to get something done and we have 
no plan. 

Mr. Bremenruar. That is right. I conceived of this and I have 
attended enough hearings in the 18 years I have been connected with 
our local project out there, you might call it, although it is of na- 
tional interest, as I have indicated, and there never has been a hear- 
ing here in Washington or any place else that there was not opposi- 
tion. It is all based on trying to find substitutes for the designed 
reservoir, Which are not available. If there had been any sound pian 
to substitute it would have been done long ago. The opposition has 
engaged in what is termed delaying tactics. 

Mr. Jones. The Agriculture Department is not contending that 
they—— 

Mr. Brementruar. No, sir. I say, we place no blame on those other 
agencies for the delay. 

Mr. Surry. You are familiar with the argument presented on the 
floor of the House in opposition to an amendment presented to the 

civil functions appropriation bill ¢ 
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Mr. Brewentua. During this session ? 

Mr. Smirn. At this session. 

Mr. BrewenTruA.. I am, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. You understand that actually that argument is why 
there has been no appropriat ion for Tuttle Creek. 

Mr. BreipentruHau. I understand and our committee went before 
the Senate Appropriations Committee and recommended that the 
appropriation for the local protection works at Kansas City be re- 
duced in order to start this upstream control. 

Mr. JONES. Was the opposition before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee / 

Mr. Breiwentuar. Oh, yes. That idea did not prevail and the com 
mittee did not accept it. However. it would have started that project 
in 1949. 

Now, on this dam Harlan County, Nebr., was substituted for the 
Milford Dam, although it does not serve the purpose of the Milford 
Dam and the Milford Dam is necessary also. That has been built 
and has been closed sin e the 1951 flood. 

The effect of the Kanopolis Dam was not apparent on the Kaw 
River. It was intended to be. It did help minimize the loss of Salina, 
but the flood at Salina was caused by water on the local creeks plus 
the streams that enter the Smoky Hill River below Kanopolis. Kan- 
opolis functioned perfectly during the last flood. 

I would like to leave a copy of this editorial and I hope it will 
not cause any offense. I am doing it merely to show the members of 
this committee what the local feeling is. It is the thi o that should 
be overcome. 

I want to leave another editorial here. 

Mr. Jones. Is the same opposition expressed to the Milford Reser 
voir ¢ 

Mr. Brewentuar. Absolutely. However, the Kansas River re- 


port ! ka k hy around here. ] appeared hefore this com ttee when 
it was presided over by Congressman Will Whittington on that matter, 
but it has never beet passed out or authorized vy niittes 
There i | 1] n Cor oress how ptr luced by Co ry Sy vnel 


to author ze those projects. 

Mr. Jones. Is the same opposition : 

Mr. Brementuan. There will be. and there w he opposition befor 
vour wl 
' Mr. Jones. Phey just do not want any dam. 

Mr. Bremenruanr. They are organized to prevent the building of 
the dam. 

Mr. Jones. Why? 

Mr. Brementnan. Because it is an organization of landowners who 
do not want to submit to the acquisition of their land by the Federal 
(sovernment for that purpose. You understand now they go around to 


ic committee. 


the surrounding communities and do have some community support 
from the adja ‘ent towns under the threat of a boveott of the r towns 
with their business. The other s that they are gO ne to lose some 
trade territory. ; 

Mr. Jones. The documents referred to will be incorporated in the 


record. WW thout obje T10}! 
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(The documents referred to are as follows :) 
{irom the Kansas City Times (the Morning Kansas City Star), April 15 
Loop BY ACTION OF CONGRESS 


How much more will the Missouri Basin be required to stand? 
lor the second year in succession scores of millions of property are going by 


the flood route. Homes, factories, Commercial buildings and other property 


crumble along the terrible path. Farther down the river the Omaha area makes 
preparations for the relentless river crest 

The upper Missouri is subjected to this devastation for one reason alone. The 
Congress of the United States whittled down the appropriations that could have 


delivered tlood control in time. Congress saved nothing. It simply delayed the 
construction time on projects that it was already committed to build. And in 
the time lost by delays the flood came. Now the price of ruin is far greater than 
the money that could have delivered protection in time 

Last year the devastation struck the Kaw and Marais des Cygnes sections of 
the Missouri Basin and the waters rolled all the way down the lower Missou 
The fantastic cost of flood was greater than the cost of all the reservoirs and 
levees that could have prevented the major damage. For vears Congress had 
stopped all progress by withholding funds, even on projects that it had prev 
ously approved 


And to this day there is no sign of awakened interest on Capitol Hill. Appar- 
ently aloof and disinterested the Congress of the United States bas turned its 
back on the home front while it pours out the billions of tax money for projects 
around the world. It refuses even the few millions that could give hope of 
eventual protection, 

The people of the American heart land watch the wrecked spectacle of pre 
ventable floods and wait helplessly for the next one to strike. They turn to the 
Government of the United States and find that officially floods don’t exist. 

Persons who go to Washington are amazed to discover that only a relatively 
few Congressmen have taken the trouble to study the problem. Men entrusted 
with making policies for the greatest Nation of the modern world pick up 
rumors, half truths and untruths to justify frivolous votes. Special interests 
are able to play their own games and further muddle the thinking of men elected 
to represent the national interest. 

Here again is shocking proof of the cold fact that floods don’t wait on surveys 
or congressional bickering. Here is a wretched spectacle of needless loss. From 
the Missouri Basin the second demonstration in 2 years lies before the Members 
of Congress. ‘The only answer is an aggressive national policy to meet a national 


challenge 





[From the Engineering News-Record, November 29, 1951] 
CONGRESS AND THE CorRPS OF ENGINEERS 


During the past few months no less than three congressional committee 
attacks and a critical book have been directed against the civil works activities 
of the Corp of Engineers. To none of them have the Army engineers seen fit 
to issue a public reply. 

Silence in the face of these criticisms is not in the national interest, and is, 
moreover, damaging to the standing of the civil engineering profession. The 
fact that the criticisms are in many respects unfair and in others not factual 
makes the silent ace ptance of them surprising as well as to be regretted. 

If these criticisms are to go unanswered and a trend toward more such charges 
allowed to develop, it could eventually end in a separation of the Corps of Engi- 
neers from all civil works construction activities. Much as this might be wel 
comed in some quarters it would deprive the Nation of an organization and a 
procedure for dealing with emergencies and for integrating military and civilian 
construction activities that has proved its value and could hardly be replaced. 

Also, making no reply to charges that the corps has cost the taxpayers $800 
million on 182 flood-control projects because of “insufficient engineering planning 
and estimating” opens up speculation on the part of laymen as to whether civil 
engineers can estimate construction costs properly. This is damaging not only 
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to the capable men in the corps, both officers and civilians, but to the whole pro 
fession as well 

An entirely new attitude toward its relations with Congress would be a 
wholesome development in the Corps of Engineers—might indeed, be welcomed 
by a majority of Congressmen. And greater indepe! dence in such matters as 
answering criticism is an obvious way to Institute it, 

An opportunity for asserting such independence is re: dy at hand in one of the 
current situations, for the Civil Functions Subcommittee of the House Appro 
priations Committee, which made the charge of “il sufficient engineering,” ha 
refused to make public either its detailed report or the Chief oi engines rs’ repl) 


In the face of this impasse the Corps of Engineers should exercise enough con- 





trol over its own documents to release them on its own say s and its own 
defense 

Nor should this decision he affected by the fact that the charges against corps 
procedures have been referred to the House Public Works Committee. Perhaps 

f the Public Works Committee takes its aSsizgnment seriously ind produces 
its results for all to see—it may then be possible to deduce what was proper 
criticism and what was just anti-Corps of Engineers propaganda Yet even 
then these deductions must be made on the relative credence assigned to the cor 
clusions of opposing congressional factions \ forthright declaration by the 
Corps of Engineers itself on what is good and what needs improvement in its 
own procedures would do more to reassure the American taxpayer than any 
number of congressional reports. 

There are good things that the Corps of Engineers can point to, and there 
are some changes that it could well rec end. It cou or ¢ mple, reempha 
size two items that were buried in one of its last year’s reports Che $1 billion 
spent on flood control on the lower Mississippi has prevented flood damages 
totaling five times that amount; and the present benefit-cost rat for flood 
control projects now in operation averace 1.96 compared with an original 
estimate of 1.5. 

The Engineers could also document their claim, frequently made priv 
that they report unfavorably on more pr asked by Congressmen than they 
approve. And they could point out that despite the vast ims of that 
have passed through their hands, no engineer officer has ever | I ( ‘ 
misappropriating any of these funds for his own benefit The latter rather 
a proud statement to be able to make in this day and age 

Recommendations for changes would be more difficult for the Army en eers 
to make but all the more effective for that reason) se they ould 
quently refleet or ncression pr ed r fl . 
plain. There should be an end to prel ( estimates | l i 
preliminary and necessarily incomplete S es 
a cure, Congress should provide more money and time for these studies 

On its part the corps should begin leaning over backward fixing favorable 
ratios so long as these ratios are accepted a th prime pro ‘ receptab ty 
If Congress wants to include “public necessitv”’ or “social welfare Oo! defense 
desirabilitv” ameng the considerations that make a project worth w e it ean 
SAY SO But under the present rules of dollar benefits ad doliar costs the 
Corps of Engineers should operate as the hard-boiled, realistic inbiased, tech 
nical ageneyv that it can easily e by virtue of its unignue huracter ar «0 
tion If it has to turn down three-quarters instead of only one-half "7 the 
proposed projects in order to be sound and realistic, that is the thing t lo 

Were the Corps of Engineers thus to assert its independence and its devotion 
to the cause of efficient government and sound engineering t could speedily re- 
verse a trend toward attacks that are whittling awav its stature Such a 
reversal would be good for the Natio1 and for the cause of engineering gener . 


Mr. Jones. Is the same opposition re istered in Topeka ? 

Mr. Brementnan. Those projects and the studies on them have not 
been completed, There are two res¢ rvol project -inthe Kansas River 
involved, that is, Milford and Perry Dams, plus lo il protection Wol 
in about a dozen communities. , . 

Mr. JONES, The people who live in the Rar dolph Dam area would 
not object to them buildun ig dams up above them to kee Y) the water 
off them, would they ? , 
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Mr. BrewentHau. No. In their six alternate projects that was the 
purpose of it. We did not object to those studies. 

Mr. Jones. It would be all right to build it above and protect the 
one below, but it would be bad to build it below if you took that land 
to help that fellow below. 

Mr. Brewenrnat. If their land is taken I do not know what their 
interest would be in the other projects above. 

Mr. Jones. Are they opposed to the agricultural program that 
would build small ponds on their lands? Do they object to the land 
for that purpose ¢ 

Mr. Brementuar. You mean above Tuttle Creek? 

Mr. Jones. Anywhere in the area. 

Mr. Bremenrnan. I think they are attempting to substitute that 
program for what you might term the large reservoir program that 
is essential in the protection of the lower valley. It is essential if you 
are going to give any protection to the larger streams on down, like 
the Missouri and the Mississippi. 

Mr. Jones. They subscribe then to the theory that by a land- 
treatment program they can eliminate the flood conditions that pre- 
vail in that area? 

Mr. Brementuat. In their area. Yes. In their area. And they 
advocate it as a degree of protection for the downstream floods. Yet 
I have failed to hear of one engineer who has endorsed that program 
as being a contribution to our problem sufficient to obviate the neces- 
sity of the larger reservoirs. 

Mr. Jones. Let me see. The people down in the Trinity River 
watershed where a procram was carried out 

Mr. Bremenruar. Yes, sir. That is in Texas. 

Mr. Jones. There was a need for the reservoir there and the farmers 
did not complain down there on the carrying out of that_program. 

Mr. Brementrnan. No. As I said, the landowners in the Kanopolis 
Reservoir area were willing to sell. 

Mr. Jones. They recognized it took a coordinated program down 
there to give the watershed protection. 

Mr. Brementuar. This same group does not recognize their weak- 
ness in having proposed six different plans that took other people’s 
land for their protection, and.yet they protest against any of their 
land being taken for anyone’s protection. 

Mr. Jones. We are really at a loss as to how to proceed to have your 
cake and eat it,too. I donot know of any way to get it. 

Mr. Brewentuav. There is not any way to implement a program 
except to provide the money for the authority that is charged with 
the responsibility of developing that program. 

Mr. Jones. It seems to me that the people in Kansas City and 
Topeka and the rest of those areas would have as much of a voice 
in their right to speak about what should be done as do those who are 
going to lose their land. 

Mr. BrementHan. They are now unified through an organization 
known as Missouri-Arkansas Basins Flood Control Association and 
will be here to be heard, I think, on the 15th, when the Kansas River 
report will be up. 

Mr. Jones. Do the people down at Lawrence, Kans., object to the 
construction of these dams? 

Mr. Brewentuar. No. They benefit from it. 
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Mr. Jones. Is there anything further you would like to add ¢ 

Mr. Brewentuar. Well, I want to say this: 1 am back here at my 
own expense and because I have been working on this program for the 
last 18 years. I am as much disappointed as any of you gentlemen in 
the fact that it takes so long even after the authorization of a project 
to get it under construction. If there is any criticism of Congress I 
think that is the criticism. 

I have a memorandum here that indicates there are 21 steps taken 
before a project becomes available for appropriation. 

Mr. Jones. You have to vo through some 35 agencies to handle it 
also. 

Mr. BretenrHar. You have opposition, and the same opposition 
and the same arguments, at every one of those steps. I do not know 
of any way to eliminate that unless you are going to put a stop-lock 
on it after a project has been engineered from the standpoint of the 
engineering feasibility and the economic justification of the project. 
If you are going to continue to have hearings and arguments pro and 
con on those considerations after they have once been passed by an 
authorized committee then I do not know where you are ever going 
to get to. You cannot eliminate these objections. 

Mr. Jones. We are delighted to have had you here, Mr. Breidenthal. 

We have one more witness, Mr. Dwight Payton, president of the 
Kansas Watersheds Association and editor of the Overbrook Citizen. 
We are delighted to hear you, Mr. Payton. 


STATEMENT OF DWIGHT PAYTON, PRESIDENT, KANSAS WATER- 
SHEDS ASSOCIATION, AND EDITOR, THE OVERBROOK CITIZEN 


Mr. Payton. Thank you, gentlemen. I will forego reading any 
briefs. or anything else. I had not intended to testify, but I have so 
admired your conduct of this meeting and am so much in accord with 
thie objectives that you seem so sincerely to have set up, that I thought 
it only fair that I give you the opportunity perhaps to question me. 

Mr. Jones. I believe you testified down at Topeka, did you not, 
Mr. Pavton? Were you there? 

Mr. Payton. No. Not on that day. I perhaps am more of an au- 
thority on the contusion side oft the picture, which vou seem to he 
concerned with. and I also perhaps could he de ion ited is leader of 
the opposition Mr. Breidenthal refers to. I will forego inv text, and 
if IT may make a few verbal comments, which might open up a few 
questions you would like to ask. I will try to keep it brief. 

To come down to the crux of the matter as to what is the bone of 
contention, it is represented that the whole opposition is confined to 
the immediate reservoir area sites and the people within them. That 
is not true. I myself am more or less an example of that. My news 
paper sits on the ridge pole of the watershed between the Marais des 
Cygnes and the Kaw. My interest in this is what is best for the na 
tional policy and I hope it is sincere ly patriotic. I can sav too that the 
situation is one wherein the oreat majority of farmers. for whatever 
reason it may be, have taken the stand in opposition to the big reser- 
voir program. That is not just the position in the reservoir area. 

Mr. Irving Boone, who is vice president of the Kansas Farm Bureau, 
and who attends most of the farm meetings in the State, recently esti- 
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mated only about 1 farmer out of 1,000 in Kansas favors the big- 
reservoir program. Whatever the answer is going to be, certainly that 
many people have to be considered and reckoned with. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Payton, let us go back to the point where you say 
one in a thousand farmers—— 

Mr. Payvon. I said 1 out of 1,000 was his estimate. 

Mr. Jones. Do the other 999 recognize the fact that you have a water 
volume out there of such tremendous proportions that it does damage 
of over a billion dollars and that it has to be corrected by a very sound 
and wise investment on the part of the Federal Government in order 
to contain the flood without injury and damage to property in the 
area 4 

Mr. Payron. Their basic consideration is the fact that-—— 

Mr. Jones. What are the basic considerationis / 

Mr. Payron. Their reasoning, and I think the point of their reason- 
ing’ is that the money would be better spent where the loss area is 
greatest. 

Mr. Jones. Is what? 

Mr. PAYTON. The money would be better spent where the loss area 
is greatest. 

Mr. JONES. You do not subseribe to the theory then advanced by 
the proponents of land treatment. of taking the water where it first 
falls and begin treating it there and then pursue it to its ultimate 
destination ? 

Mr. Payron. I think that is what your Kansas farm group would 
advocate. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. Then where do they fail in their advo acy in going to 
its final conclusion ? When it vets down to the proposition of im- 
pounding it then they lose their continuity ot purpose. 

Mr. Payton. That is one of the points of contusion you speak of. 
You have asked the question time and time again this morning as to 
whether the agencies have contributed to that. If I might give a 
rather blunt and brutal answer, I woudd say, definitely “Yes,” on every 
point. I see no reason to be overly courteous or considerate. That is 
the case, and if you want to know about it I would be glad to give 
reference. 

Mr. JONES. That is what we are here for. We would like to have 
that. 

Mr. Payron. Let me run down a little list of points of confusion 
that will set the picture pel haps of what Kansas needs to do, and ex- 
plain what must seem to you our obstreperous manner and actions 
back there. This is incidental, but it is still a point of confusion. 

You mentioned that the Tennessee Valley has flood control. T am 
no authority on the Tennessee Valley Authority, but recently in the 
United States News and World Report— 

Mr .Jonrs. That was on the statement by General Pick? 

Mr. Payron. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Let me get you straight. 

Mr. Payron. I would be glad to vet straight. 

Mr. Jones. General Pick in making that statement failed to recog- 
nize the fact that the Corps of Engineers themselves made those 
plans. They came before Congress and they justified it on the 
basis of flood control. They called it flood control in 1927, 1928, 1929, 
1930, 1931, and 1932. Now they say it is not flood control. Well, if it 
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is not flood control to the Chief of the Corps of Ienoineers then he 
has never proposed a flood control project. 

So let us vel the record straight as far as flood control and the 
Engineers are concerned. What General Pick has to s L\ about it is 
about as inconsistent as anything I have ever heard. So the corps 
ought to get t he record and look at it as to what thev testify on one 
occasion as against another. ; 

So I say that General Pick’s statement in the United States News 
and World Report as to what he considered TVA to | 

Mr. Payton. I did not offer t it as an authority, b ta ncdicative 


of why we are confused. It is that same technique. 

Mr. Jones. I want to assure vou of one thing. The peopl the 
Tennesse \ illey are not contused, re@ardless of \\ it G eral Pic] 
savs about w t the flood centrol act reall 


Mr. Payron. Of course, our relationship is distant and we or 


pick up communications and we can only trust what we read; but that 
is one point. Our agencies have misrepresented it inv number of 
Ways. | 

Mr. Jonrs. Let me get back to this point and confine it to tl area 


now rather than some broad question We had Lesh \I ller, the for 
‘ . y _2 " 
mer Governor of Wyoming, here. Do vou know him? 
Mr. Payron. Yes. I know him. 


Mr. JONES. He served aus 4 ha rman of the Hoove} Commissio1 Nat 


ural Resources Committee and turned ont to a great authority, and 
finally has been ible to condemn every proype al ind eve \ CTV t\ ol 
not only the Government agencies, but everybody els So he has not 
bee} quite helpful. But we will confine ttothat are 


Mr. Payron. Yessir. Iam content with that 

Mr. Jones. We are certainly vitally concerned because this is th 
most unique situatr1ol n the United States. Now re ado we have 
confliet lke prevail o t ther 

Mr. Payron. One of our major conflicts, and Mr. Briedenthal 


mente ec it. the effe tiveness of the Soil Conservation Serv ce pro 
eran. | il one of the mayor } I We are ! ) ! e Tron 
Vari ggestions that the watershed program utilizing soil cot 
Sery ] j ( ] 1] crete T10 ii ~ i e eff ( ‘ C] 
the United States Soil Con rvation Service will admit. like Mr. 
Peterson says 


Mr. Su I Who le i¢ vou fe elieve t it / 

Mr. Jones. Do you think the Department of Agriculture was re 
strained in thy r testimony before this committe 

Mr. Payron. What part of the Department of Agriculture do you 
refer to é 

Mr. Jones. The Soil Conservation Services 

Mr. Pay N. You are dealing witht ie Washineto) side of the Soul 
Conservation Service? The upper authority ¢ 

Mr. Jones. I am talking about what they testified here. Mr. Peter- 
blankets w en the were up here 


| Says they were put under biat 
Lr. Pay TON I Worl ld sil\ fron the le al area s de, vhich is the 
only place I can testify from wit! any authority, ves, they were r¢ 
strained, and I have had evidence after evidence of it. 

Mr. JONEs. (sive us some of that evidence, 

Mr. Payron. For instance, I have been to practically every hearing 
on flood control since thi L951 flood. Kat sas people have been creatly 
interested in the Washita project, which is t e only large examp! 
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Mr. Jones. What project ? 

Mr. Payton. The Washita in Oklahoma. Yet in all of those meet- 
ings, Wherever agency men have been assembled, there has never once 
been a reference to Washita. We have wondered why and asked ques- 
tions, and we have been evaded. 

Mr. Jones. Let us go to the Washita area now and take that and 
examine it in the light of some of the statements you made. Nobody 
in the Washita area is opposing the construction of a reservoir dam 
by the Corps of Engineers in implementing the work carried on by 
the Soil Conservation Service. 

Mr. Payron. That is not my understanding, sir. I met with Dick 
Vandermere and Dave somebody-or-other, and several of those 
Washita men only recently. I did not get that impression. I am 
sorry. 

Mr. Jones. What about the people outside of that area? Are they 
concerned about it 4 

Mr. Payton. I am not familiar with the people. I am not active 
in promoting the Washita project. I only make the point there is a 
confused picture as to how effective that has been and I would like to 
know if it can be cleared up, and as to whether it possibly can be. 

Here is another point. The House Agriculture Committee came by 
Topeka after your committee had been there and I, in my testimony 
presented this comparative set of figures in the variation that Peter- 
son uses and which you have seen. Much to my surprise the members 
of the Agriculture Committee raised their eyebrows and said, “These 
are the facts we want to know and we could not get them on the 
Washita.” For heaven’s sake, why couldn’t they get them? They are 
Congressmen. 

Mr. Jones. They could not get the facts on the Washita ? 

Mr. Payton. Yes, sir. The Corps of Engineers made a survey and 
the figures tend to support the watershed idea. 

Mr. Jones. Do you think the Soil Conservation people deliberately 
withheld information from the Agriculture people ? 

Mr. Payton. I have no other conclusion. There is no other con- 
clusion to give. Why would they not be willing to talk about it? I 
do not know. But you were asking those questions and that is the 
frank and brutal answer. I do not want to offend anyone. 

Mr. Jones. We are not offended in the least. 

Mr. Payton. That sets one picture. 

Mr. Curran. That tabulation you mentioned TI assume is the one 
that compares 1 dam of the Corps of Engineers with 34 of the Soil 
Conservation Service, with a cost of $6,000,000 for the engineers and I 
believe it is $1,983,000 for the Soil Conservation Service. 

Mr. Payton. I believe that is right. 

Mr. Curran. Who prepared that statement? Do you know? 
Where did that originate ? 

Mr. Payton. It came out of the agency files. 

Mr. Curran. Was it made by the agency ? 

Mr. Payton. Yes. 

Mr. Curran. Does it give the whole story? The reason I ask that 
question is there is no figure there to indicate what the relative dollar 
value benefits of the two plans are. Does it say the two proposals were 
intended to accomplish the same purpose? Do you have anything on 
that? Iam quite interested in that tabulation. 
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Mr. Payton. Frankly, I cannot claim authority for that. I would 
rather you seek that at a point where the authority is.- I have only 
opinion and hearsay. 

Mr. Jones. Out of those statements and the suspicion that the De- 
partment of Agriculture has not presented the facts, is that what 
leads you to believe that they could carry out a program out there 
in such a fashion as to take care of the water ? 

Mr. Payron. That is a part of it. I visited the Muskingum Valley 
a considerable time there looking it over, and have spent 
] 


and spent 
considerable research on the whole thing, and the whole picture does 


convince me of it. 

Mr. Jones. Such as a flood or the rainfall that fell in that area, 
which at one point was approximately 520,000 cubic feet per second, 
and you believe that a land treatment program could have utilized all 
of that water without contributing to floods ? 

Mr. Payron. You cannot say all of the water. No system would 
have taken care of all the water. 

Mr. Jones. Where is the point where you are going to get away 
from it? 

Mr. Payton. The point of protection, I imagine, would be to pro- 
tect the upland people as much as possible and keep the water in dikes 
through the cities. Beyond that you still have a flood and you have 
some areas that are not diked where you W il] have floods. 

We make one mistake in Kansas in trying to talk about a total flood 
control. | think that would be thoro ahly horrifying, not to Say 
unfeasible. That is another point of confusion. Why is it not defined 
as to what would be the sensible point of control that would justify 
it economically ¢ 

Mr. Jones. You see, the thing that has olven rise to my thinking iS 
that contention that there be extended in that area a new engineering 
concept which has hever been subseribed to by any co npetent engineer 
in all the world, I doubt, that we know anything about. 

Mr. Payton. I can cite you two. 

Mr. Jonrs. We are talking about a tremendous area in which you 
are going to eliminate flood hazards. Yet here is a concept that goes 
beyond anything that even the Department of Agriculture says is not 
feasible and the Corps ot Engineers Says is not feasible and the De- 
partment of Interior and their engineering people say is not feasible. 
I cannot for the life of me see where we cet this basic ideology we are 
talking about. 

Mr. Payton. If I might be a little blunt again, the Kansas people 
from what they have seen of the agencies have more or less lost faith 
in the statements of the agencies. 

Mr. Jones. Of the Government ? 

Mr. Payton. Not the Government. They are not the Government. 
They are instruments of you folks, who are our representatives. 

Mr. Smirn. You say you can cite two engineers. I have never 
checked all the records of all the engineers in the world. and I would 
not say that any one of them would take either side here, but what 
are the engineering sources you quoted as accepting your viewpoint ¢ 

Mr. Parron. The two hydraulic engineers of our two leading uni- 
versities, Kansas State College and Kansas University. Prof. Hilary 
of Kansas State and Prof. J. A. Johnson of Kansas University. both 
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condemn the big-dam system as against the watershed. If our two 
leading university engineers are foolish to that extent we should 
change them, certainly. Otherwise I say they have authority, and 
again we are confused. 

Mr. JONES, Do they say you can do one without the execution of 
the other? 

Mr. PAy PON, Absolutel » I think Mr. Breidenthal] heard them say 
that, and so has Mr. Stoc a 

Mr. JONI 5. And the successful operation of flood contro] Works out 
there? 

Mr. Payron. Within the limits of economi istification and feas! 
bility. Yes. They Say that. 

Mr. SmitH. Let me follow your suggest ion of exte) ali Og flood con 
trol within the limits of economie justificati Just in broad terms 
that a layman can understand, where woul 
having any flood control ? 

Mr. Payron. Those are the only terms I told you, sir, and you will 
have to interpret it maybe technically, but the in formed opinion in 
Kansas, al d eveh our Governor subseril es to the the ry. is that you 
have to consider all factors, and even zoning would become an 1m 
portant factor. After » When you establish a reservoir you are 
zoning. You are zoning a the e people out of an area. Why would 


d you say you should Stop 








it not be practicable to design it 1d say, “Here is an area that is too 
thinly populated, so let us zone ess out.” 

We can protect the Kansas City bottoms and we should, but there 
are great st retches we age protect, and there | may be parts of the 
Kansas City river bottom t! lat are | ughly j ndus lized, Tho ce fac 
tors are not being considered and that is why we are a little distrustful 
of the agencies. 

Mr. JONES. You talked about the economic ust hcation of these 
programs. You say the Soil Conservation Service according to Dr. 
Jones and the othe) professor out there who is an « ngineer says it can 
be done justifiably ine urying out soil conservation. What d 


/ 


works embrac e ih the Wily of soll conservation 

Mr. Payron. Of course, 1 am a newspaper farmer, but) my under- 
standing Is that it starts with cood soll conservation practice Ss. WV hie h 
puts more absorption inthe soil. Your second step 1s terracing, While 
does make the initial retardation, and some improvement . 

Mr. Jones. Let us take terracing, for instance. 

Mr. Payron. All right. 

Mr. Jones. What part of the terracing work will you pay for as a 
farmer, and what part will the Federal Government pay for? 

Mr. Payton. I can 70 On rect ra very flatly on that, that my desire 
would be for iy self al ct ry nelohbors to pas for all of | there. 

Mr. Jones. Then you will not have the Soil Conservation Service 
rendering anything but a technical service to you. 

Mr. Payton. Here is the peculiar thing you run up against. The 
Soil Conservation Service and the Corps of Eneinee) scan only eco- 
nomically justify these things and show where there is great benefit. 

Mr. Jones. Based on increased production. 

Mr. Payton. But the individuals themselves who own the property 
will not pay the costs in view of the benefits. Why is that? You see 
what I mean. That is what makes me distrustful ¢ f some of these 
benefit figures to some extent. 
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Mr. Smurn. To accomplish this flood control through the SO called 
soil conservation method you have to have some program in order to 
accomplish it. 

Mr. Payton. The thing is so terrifically complicated and vast that 
there is no single thing you are going to be able to point at and say 


that is it. 

Mr. Surry. You could not base your soil conservation program on 
a voluntary standpoint if you are going to use it for flood control for 
the whole Kansas River Valley. 

Mr. Payron. Well, you put in a second supplementary 
there that nullifies the first. 

Mr. Smirn. Is it not the contention 
their program as oppost d to the big dams will 
tection that the big dams provide? 

Mr. Payrox. Yes. I think they do claim that. 

Mr. Sarre. In other words, thev claim thev are goit 
ontrol proter tion for the Kansas River, do they not 4 

Mr. Payron. Here is the cost comparison The Federal 
ment would pay for the entire cost of the Tuttle Creek Dan 
tion, which would protect Kansas City, Lawrence and Salina. 

Mr. Jones. We are not talking about Tuttle Creek. 

Mr. Payton. To show the comparison of what the people should 
stand. On that consideration it would be equally justified then for 
the Federal Government to pay the entire cost of another comparable 
program that would dothe same job. Right? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Payton. That is another point of confusion. . ally the 
only pattern I can make out of it is that 1f we are voing to keep local 


control and get a sound program it is going to have to allow for more 


7 


initiative on the local level nl d Vou would have to have each orgal 
tion on its own with its own free will, and the Federal part 
would be somewhat on the order of our highway syst } 


tems the 
are now installed. 

Mr. Smiru. Let us get back to this. I understand the 
still, do not the people of the Blue River area conte 
would offer protection to the Kansas River Valley ? 

Mr. Payron. I think they do. Yes, sir. I am i 
it too, sir. } 

Mr. Suiriv. In other words. if their plan would 
tion to the Tuttle Creek plan then both sides ac ept the idea you have 
to give flood protection to the Kansas City area. , 

Mr. Payron. I think anybody has to consider that if we are going 
to have a national flood-control policy, you certainly have to consider 
protection up and downstream. Yes ' 

Mr. Smiru. In other words, if you adopt this soil-conservation plan 
en iP landow ner mn the affected area h iS to part icipate, 

Mr. Payron. Richt. 

Mr. Smiru. In other words, it has to be compulsory. 

Payron. It is not compulsory under vour present law. 

Mr. Smirir. I am not talking about present law. It 

make that plan work out there it would have to bi 


could hot work unless every] ody participated. 
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Mr. Payton. It could work out with an 80 percent participation. I 
think you will get maximum results up to 80 percent. You may bypass 
a few people, but it would not be enough to hurt the whole program. 

Mr. Smirn. Would you not have to put it in whatever law or regu- 
lation it was, or whatever you acted upon, that you have to have 
enough participation to provide the equivalent benefits ? 

Mr. Payron. That is already in the law, I believe. 

Mr. Smirn. You are talking about the general soil-control law? 

Mr. Payton. No. The Flood Control Act. It provides you have 
to have an 80 percent Soil Conservation Service write-up before you 
are eligible for the water control treatment program. 

Mr. Smiru. But under that Soil Conservation Service program 
there is no follow-through if the land changes ownership. There is 
no protective system. That is one difficulty, as far as I know, of 
having a system to provide flood protection for an area. 

Mr. Payron. I see what you mean. Certainly that is one of the 
problems. 

Mr. Smriru. You have to have some compulsory regulation there 
that vou do not have now. Do you not concede that, sir? 

Mr. Payron. If we grant State legislation granting the right of 
eminent domain, as they have in Muskingum, Ohio, you would have 
compulsion. But you have to have domain where it is local. That is 
where I like to have domain. 

Mr. Smirnu. I agree you have to work out individual conflicts on 
their individual basis in any type of program. 

Mr. Payron. Yes. 

Mr. Smirn. But considering this valley-protection idea you have, 
if you were to give more local control, for instance, if we decided we 
must let you people out there in the Kansas River Basin attend to 
your own problem entirely, and you all agree as to what is the best 
program, with the Federal Government contributing only to the extent 
it is contributing now in the soil-conservation program, or perhaps 
in relation to the benefits below that area that get flood control, that 
this would be the only contribution the Federal Government would 
make; and in the decision as to who would handle what, action would 
have to be taken on a democratic basis, would it not? All the people 
out there in the area would have to have a voice in it. 

Mr. Payron. You would have basin municipalities set up for the 
express purpose of maintenance and control. Yes. 

Mr. Smitu. In other words, the people in the Kansas Citys would 
have as much voice in it as somebody living In Randolph, Kans. 

Mr. Payron. Not that they would be within the confines of your 
municipalities and unit basins. 

Mr. Smiru. The whole idea, as you mentioned it, is to give basin 
protection, The people in Kansas City live within the basin of the 
Kansas River. 

Mr. Payron. You have basins within basins, and that is where we 
are talking about different things. You are talking about total basins. 
In Kansas we have what we call the upper Marais des Cygnes Basin 
and the Osage Basin. The Blue River is a basin but it is also part 
of the Kaw Basin. 

Mr. Smiru. The Blue River goes into the Kaw ? 

Mr. Payton. Yes. 
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Mr. Smirn. You cannot have any program in the Blue River that 
does not have some effect on the Kansas, could you ¢ 

Mr. Payron. I would contend, sir, that an effective flood-control 
program could be undertaken in the Blue Valley, for instance, that 
would protect it from flooding. 

Mr. Smirnu. Protect the Blue River? 

Mr. Payron. Protect against any flood. Kansas City would get 
an equal benefit. I cannot see any other benefit than that. 

I might say that is another point of confusion. ‘The Soil Con- 
servation Service comes into our State and says, “Yes, we can see a 
watershed is effective within the tributary but will have no appreciable 
effect on the main stream.” Brother, that confuses me. How can 
you possibly effect flood control on a tributary without affecting the 
main stream / 

Mr. Smirnu. It will have some effect, but “appreciable” is the word 
there. You can so fix it that your creek will not overflow, but perhaps 
the water of the creek will be at such a high velocity and volume when 
it gets down to the main river that the river cannot carry it. 

Mr. Payton. To vet back to the matter of ce oree, if you have con 
trolled that creek from flooding you may have set a higher degree of 
flood control than you would in letting a greater creek rush down 
behind the reservoir. It is nota simple problem. 

Mr. Jones. Did I understand you to say you have visited Muskin- 
gum ¢ 

Mr. Payton. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Was that not a demonstration to you of just what the 
Soil Conservation Service said to you out there / 

Mr. Pay PON. May | comment on the Muskingum ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Pay PON. To hit primarily the Muskingum isa bi illiant demon 
stration of what can be done within a single basin by planning that 
basin as a total unit. That is what Muskingum did. The locality sur- 
veved and alined the whole area, watershed and main streams, as a 
total unit. Weare not vetting that type of planning within our Young 
plan and Pick-Sloan plan. 

Mr. Jones. But we are getting total planning 
out there. 

Mr. Payron. Do you want me to explain why I think not? 

Mr. JONES. I can understand you are just basically opposed to dams. 

Mr. Paytor. No, I am not. sir. Here is my opposition, and it is 
based on the Salt Wahoo formula, which you have heard, If I were 
going to plan improvement after improvement and if I made a start 


n all those basins 


at the head of the stream—— 

Mr. JONEs. Why can you not think of both of them working together 
instead of just one and that being the only one, and thinking that your 
plan has to be the one? 

Mr. Payron. Total basin coordinated planning is my answer, but I 
deny stanchly that we have that in Kansas, and | think I can offer 
proot bevond doubt that we do not have, and vou gentlemen will con 
sider what to do about the ugencies, 

Mr. SMITH. Let us get back to the lack of coordination out there. 

Mr. Payron. The picture is not a very pretty one, really. I can 
cite you this to show the utter lack of coordination. The r ‘Orps of 
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Engineers in their meetings along in last fall were getting up and mak- t] 
ing statements to the effect that soil conservation flood control would he 
only be 6 percent effective. That is a Soil Conservation Service figure, au 
I concede, but they deliberately ignored the part plaved by detention b: 
dams and thus by omission misrepresented it. I finally challenged | al 
them, and Mr. Ben Orban at Kansas City, to get up and speak to our uy] 
publie about it, in a public debate. The public has not had a chance 

to get the answers because Mr. Orban would not debate. m 

Yor say your people are giving the answers. It is a democratic pro- 
cess. If we are confused it is our prerogative and even our duty to rl 
argue and discuss and debate until we can effect a compromise and st 
then come back to Washington; but we have not done that. There have 
been only two meetings in Kansas. CO 

Mr. Jones. Do you not think the people of Alabama have some sh 
interest in what @oes on out there insofar as the Federal Government to 
and its Constitutional right to look into the affairs of Federal property sh 
out there is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Payton. Certainly. We use part of your tax money and you 
use part of ours. th 

Mr. Jones. That is right. KX: 

Mr. Payron. What is your point? 

Mr. Jones. We are talking about the democratic processes develop- ris 
ing out there and it is nothing but a debating society. We are trying SC 
to get the work done, and we have been since 1936. th 

Mr. Payton. I do not think anybody is denying you any right at 
all if anyone wants to come to us in Kansas and offer some advice. vo 

Mr. Jones. I am talking about the Congress itself taking some | th 
affirmative action to get something accomplished in the way of flood | 
control so that you will not have these recurring floods that will re- 
quire Federal money to be spent for rehabilitation and so on. | flo 

Mr. Payron. I certainly did not mean to imply Congress should 
have no interest. I merely meant we should come to Congress with | be 
something concrete to operate on. So far, you know, you are blocked mii 
by opposition of this group to that, and certainly the opposition is on 
still there. Why in heaven’s name are we not sensible enough and als 
American enough to get together and stay together until our engineers 
or we think we can come to Washington and say, “Here, sir, we would 
appreciate it very much if you would give us some assistance on flood th 
control on this basis.” I told that to Mr. Breidenthal, but you would un 
be amazed at the unwillingness of the Pick-Sloan camp in some les 
places—and I do not refer to Mr. Breidenthal in this case—to refuse fol 
even to sit down and talk. thre 

[have an example of that in Ottawa. Iam inthe Marais des Cygnes | 
Jasin. The Ottawa people want the Pick-Sloan plan and the Marais th 
des Cygnes Basin set up as a watershed. I have pleaded with the of 
businessmen of Ottawa to get together and sit down and talk this 
over and, brother, they will not even consider it. They say Pick-Sloan | nol 
and the Corps of Engineers—and again you have confusion. pre 

Mr. Jones. Would your group be willing to employ the services of se. 
competent engineers and have them make an inspection of various ta 
proposals out there and agree with their findings ¢ | \ 

Mr. Payron. Perhaps they would see it a little differently. We | are 


have a definite proposal in the Kansas watershed and if we can raise i all 








the money, if Mr. Breidenthal would help us, I think a meeting has 

been held iil d they would come togethel tO ¢ tlect Such ghhe economic 

and engineering@ survey within what we would term a reasonable 
, ] 


basis. Once that Is done | qao not KnoO\ how invbo i\ 
and say, “We will not have it” any longer. Certainly I will not stand 


Mr. Jones. You have to admit the prepo cl hce OT eng ering 





minds ado » CO! ir] vour position. 
Mr. P YTON, Well. ve \\ ll have to admit. on t ‘ rhe} und. that 
numibe a ot ike right. sir. There is a possibilitv that we are 


still right. 
Mr. Smitu. While y re out there arguing and maybe trying to 


come to st e de mas to how to 20 abo ct W it ean be de or what 
should be done to satisfy everybody, do you think it proper 
to confine action to ¢ mall basin—and I think you wai fo yo even 
I il] ! thar Cli 3] e. do vou not 4 , 


Mr. Payron. Y 
Mr. SMITH. Ww le \ ive vetting are mad to domes ~( et! ron 
this tribut of the I 
Kansa dM ri and Mississippi going to suffer from the delay? 
Mir Pay LON P l ip) SO, SII, { With somebr i\ Ss sal fi the 


rig nave be re iched., i Ove mead « i nation il 
ule | t \ L ye ire ! Y” tO ado | | j | = ood 
thing and is tl e ao Perl ps We t ifford the delay 

\M J N Yu Wwe ld wree \ 1 l Y |i ol ] Oval t WwW 1] 
oO i ( I | } ovic a oT Ou t take 
the pr Is t ot about the ole t o 

Mi! wet thal 

\ | = , ‘ I (¥) cit 
fle Chi lt tta unvbody s land 

Mr. P I Oo erest in whether people’s lands e to 
be [ e' e justification for the few giving t tot 
mi | d. Mr. Stockwell is a good friend of . but 
0 [ hope Mr. Breidenthal is a good friend « se 
also 

we J ¢ about those who supp: , 

M I \ VO | it ! 1 ee a I " | 
{}) i] i expectation tf { lat | \ i ia Ve { 
| til | ele prerere e | il { rartnel }) vA tive 
i¢ vel i. ( makes sense, ‘J it] the syst ! \I ‘ rill 
fol ed. Thev did not go into the mouths of the streams. but up into 
the rg i I’ 

\I Jones. Di yO t| nk we ought to have some concern about 
the ter fh re these dams are needed, with respect to the flow 
of iter ] through the stem / 

\i P N If vO preve .% i floy | ] form rf ‘ do 

| ! f] | | 

prey Once flood ‘ | per 

‘ | ontrol Yo ( t it é re 
$<} 
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Mr. Payton. Of course, I am not going to say I am an engineer. 
I am trying to understand the thing. I believe the layman is ob li- 
gated to try to understand thee ‘xperts, and I believe the experts should 
be under the control of the broad jurisdiction of the layman’s views; 
but I wou ld say this: It seems sensible that a flood depends on the 
speed with which water vets to the main stream. If you can reduce 
that speed and give your main stream channel a little additional time 
for clearance you will not have a flood. 

Mr. Jones. But you cannot consider that from the standpoint of 
the water. 
Mr. Payron. If it does not reach flood peak you do not have a flood 
Mr. JONES. Let us vo b kx ind take it o1 the land and ee what we 
are going to do with it. 

Mr. Payron. I can give you an illustration. One of the best little 


examples of watershed engineering—— 

Mr. -lonres. Give some reasoning as to how vou can check the 
water flow on the land by water retardation when you have 18 inches 

iat fell on the land and the ground wot wet and the wate farted to 
flow. How will vou keep that water on the land ¢ 

Mr. PAYTON. You start out by hold ne if n the reservoir of the 


SO] il—perm: ine ntly holding it. 

Mr. JONES. Do you think you can keep 18 inches there 

Mr. Payron. No, I did not say that. I said you make a start there. 
You take up some of the water. That some mieht be the crest. Then 
vou have retarding structures in the cullies and draws which are dams 
with flood control reservoin capacity that are engineered to draw down 
over a desioned period of time. li can be lto 5 days, or a week, If 
you multiply that | ado not see why VO l do not get total flood control 


; 


the same as with one big one. 
Mr. JONES. Why not Pp it sO many buckets out there ana pul them 


on the eround and then let the water out of them when vou want to? 


Is that not about as practic ‘ala thing as stopping 18 incl es of rainfall 
that way ina short period of time? Your hypothesis is just about as 
»ractical as the buckets would he, 

Mr. Payron. I do not mean to be facetious but I would point out 
there are vast benefits from holding water upland. 

Mr. Jones. We recognize that and want to put it in operation, but 
we know one Is not voing to do the job without th e othe r. That is what 
we have been contending all the time in this committee. The reason 
why we authorized the project is that it is going to take both programs 
to get it done. When we are talking about a flood like that which 
occurred in 1951 and you talk about keeping it all on the land. it is 
just like talking about shooting the moon. It cannot be done. There 
1s no engineer in the world who can come out and say you are going 
to have flood control in that area that way. 

Mr. Situ. On this point of flood control, you mentioned a minute 
ago there is no such thing as flood control. 

Mr. Payton. I say the semantics of the word would imply a flood 
is a flood. When you speak of a flood and speak of control vou have 
to admit you have n flood. 

Mr. Sairn. Let us go back to the flood control and water control. 
Along the Mississippi River 30 years ago the volume of water in the 
river reached a certain stage and spread out over the lower lands and 
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} through 


all through the Mississipp Valley. lf in etfort has veen made 
a combination of retention dams upstream on the tributaries and levees 
long the main river in the past 30 years and this water has been 
onfined within the bed of the stream and between the levees, that 


not a contre that vou can seea henefit from ¢ 
Mr. Payron. Y« r: but I might point out m that confining process 


vou are creating more floods upstream by heightening youl vel 

Vir. SmMiry Your velocity of the flow > increased ad oa | that 
period. Perhaps on some of the tributaries where they flow in there 
has been a mediate backleg, but if you will checl ( story of 
that period I iter has flowed through the river faster than 1 did 
before. In other words. it is getting out into the ocean q cer. It 
eems 9 to be delaying floods or helping to prevent floods 
ipstrean 

Mr. Pay | have m oO! 0 ( I 

kK t pr v i tarting point of prot cal 

tv al he Blue River. [am nota ritv on dikes 
ind do not set it vou are trving to get at 

Mr. Sarre. The point is, if a certain volume of wat: ' oO} 
trolled th it would be a flood one time does not be lood 
ecause ye up some control features. 


t t i 
Mr. Payton. You are attacking my semantics. Let 1 


to your statement, Mr. Chairman, that you and I come « the 
yme conelusion there. You orant a rignit that a start could be made 
nthe watershed. I grant the right that a supplementa) I 
oir we iry. Again I refer you to the attempted coor 
dination on the Salt-Wahoo,. which has not gone throug! I it 1S 
he O! ly ble con promise. We Cal talk all a \ hn al }) st of 
this, but you always come back to that point. The public wants to 
e sure ft it there has been an honest coordinati and tive pland 
lands have been take nto consideration in the size of 1 n n streatl 
eservoll Phat is what has not been done in Kansas, and that is 
nother point of confusion. 

Mr. Jones. It looks like the debate will continue o Nn \ 


Mr. Payron. I again want to express my appreciation to the con 


tee. I think this is a great thing for Kansas that hap l. 
I kno vo ire getting some valuable informatio a e going to 


doa teri fie } 
Mr. Jonrs. Thank you. 
Mr. Doughton is here from North Carolina. I am going to ask 
im to come forward. We are glad to have you, Mr. Doughtor I 


im sorry we are running a little bit behind sched ile This morning 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT L. DOUGHTON, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
FROM THE NINTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF NORTH 
CAROLINA 


Mr. Dovent1 N. I ippreciate very much vour afford 0 in oppor- 
, . ° S " i 
funity to appear here th 5 morning in the interest ot W it we con- 


cider a very important and vital matter, especially is It relates to 
soll conservation an | flood control. two subjects i my opinion which 
are very clos ly related. if not analogous. and whi h 
] do not think you cat have a sound policy of flood control w thout 


are inseparable. 


SOL oll conservation, ind vice versa. 
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The consideration for the request I made to Mr. Curran, your staff 





Director, for appearing here this morning, was that the president and la 
other officials of the Yadkin Valley Soil Conservation Association fe 
might appear and discuss this problem briefly. We appreciate that m: 
very much. en 
Therefore, to avoid any repetition or duplication of testimony ] Ww! 
shal] present as the first witness James T. Graham, president of this W! 
association. Mr. Graham is a large-scale farme} and i hah of wide 
expel lence In public matters. Heis a member of the board of county re 
commissioners in his county and has been for a number of vears, and pe 
possesses in my opinion as full and compelte a knowledge and under mn 
standing of this subject that he wishes to discuss as any man in North 
Carolina or possibly elsewhere. So I take pleasure in pre enting Mr. fl 
James T. Graham, president of the Yadkin Valley Soil Conservation Wi 
Association. th 
Mr. Jones. We are delighted to have you, sir. Come around, Mr Zit 
Graham. You may stand or sit, whichever you would lke. te 


STATEMENT OF JAMES T. GRAHAM, PRESIDENT, YADKIN VALLEY tr 
CONSERVATION AND FLOOD CONTROL ASSOCIATION -— 


in 

Mr. Granam. All right. First of all, LT will sav I am glad to be S\ 

here, and especially glad to meet you and the other members ot the an 
committee. 

Mr. Jones. Would you like to read your statement / Ae 


Mr. GQranam. Yes: I would. flo 


‘| he Yadkin Valley Conservation and Flood { o1 trol \ssociation fr 
consists of soil conservation district supervisors, landowners, and mit 
other public spirited individuals who are interested in the develop t1 
ment and conservation of our natural resources. As president of the to 


. , ' ° ‘ } 7 
assoclation I have followed with interest the tlood-control survey 


made bv the Department of \oriculture on the Pee Dee River water- (> 
shed above Rov kinegham, N.C. of 
io. yout i] rormation, vent le men, it israther unusual and ¢ ontfusing CO 
to vou all that at the upper ¢ nd of this watershed it is the Yadkin ey 
and when it gets down to a certain portion of the State they change 
its name to the Pee Dee River. he 
\Iv. JONES. | iat re} ort is now pel ding before the committee. It 50 
ne ll last weel th 
Mr. Granam. That is right. The thing I wanted to point out, Mi o1 
Chairman, is that the Yadkin River and the Pee Dee River are all ha 
the same river is 
Numero in meetings have bee} held ful which lar downers, district 
supervisors, and representatives of various business and professional ri 
interests were informed of the proposed program as presented in the I} 
Interim survey Re port. Subsequet thy, cople of the report were ani 
ide available for review by the district supervisors and the repre is 
tatives of the Yadkin Valley Conservation and Flood Control CO 
\ in ation. We find that the recommendation as to hange in land sre 
e are based land capabilities and that each acer to be treated W 
riline to it eed 
Phere are approximate] 1,000 acres of Iand tershed sub 
t to damage b odwaters. of wl ) e bi 
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At present there is an average annual loss of 138 acres of flood-plain 
land due to land scour, 160 acres lost as a result of sand deposits on 
fertile bottom lands, and 198 acres lost from swamping. It is esti 
mated that approximately 81,000 acres of flood-plain lands will be 


enhanced in value as a result of the proposed remedial program L Ke 
ise the dam we now sustained by 11.250 miles of roads and railroads 


will be reduced more than 62 percent. 

The report recommends that a program of runoff and waterflow 
retardation at d soil erosion prevent on be installed aqauring a Zu year 
period at estimated cost of slo, million to the Federal (,overn- 
ment, and $714 million or its equivalent to private interests. 

The recolnmel cled program has as its objectives the redu ‘tion of 


floodw itel mia sec ment damage al dd the conservatiol ol oil il d 


water resources ‘| ne interdepe nde) t measures that will accol pl sh 
this objective are as follows: Subwatershed waterways, gully stabil- 
zaton and sediment control, erosion control along roads and railroads, 
terracing, field borders, farm waterways, farm land drainage, wood- 
land impor t and management, tree planting, iaequate fire con- 
trol. torrent ontrol, land acquisition, tributary hannel mprovement 
ind othe oil at d water conservation practices na iwsure: ippl ed 
In proper combination with measures listed above to complete a basic 
system of soil and water conservation in accordance with t needs 
and capabilities ol the land of the watershed. 

It is estim ited that the recommended program W 1] Vit dan ave! 
ive annual flood-control benefit of $1,542,000. In addition to this 
flood-control benefit a1 estimated average al nual benefit of S9.910.600 
from erosion control, conservation farming and woodland manage- 
ment WV ll accrue to private owners and operators of farm land and 
timber land, to railroads and highways, and to the public, on lands 
to be acquired for watershed protect 

Che rat » Or The est mated average al nual Vaiue or the tota henefit 
(S8.667.000) to the average annual value of the total cost (81.516,000) 
ot the recommended program 1s AT to 1 (compat ) or penents nd 
cos based on future ntermediate price levels : | othe words, for 
every dollai nt it is estimated that $5.70 will be realized enetits, 


I wo to a dd this verbal statement: That the } ( R ver 


1 
yf) | ) I ot Cone? mint Doughte oni it lows 
thy? Wo ‘ iff ne » CONneTe- a) } ( 1? ele ! (oo 


wd with the thinking of the leaders of that sectiot 
In Salisbury, N. C.. my county seat, a few week vo we had a 
et Yr OT tT e Xe tive committee, wh 1 Mr. Germ will explain. 
The me! b of that committee were all in aecord wit the program 
ind voted una mously to get it 12 CO operation as SOON as po ble. It 
the report or estimate of the technicians and the engine to vour 
committee, or whoever is the proper authority, that S6s, would 
vet this program started. We are here to offer our cooperation. 


Mr. Grauam. We are not having any fight. 
Mr. Jones That is the kind of program t]) 
IT do not thi you will experience the difficulty wi ( ( ibor 
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Mr. Grauam. Yes, sir. I feel that myself and I am satisfied 
that our bosom friend, Mr. Doughton, can bear me out on that state- 
ment. There have been some programs mentioned in days gone by 
where it would affect the thing, and I listened with a great deal of 
interest to the thing you referred to with the other gentlemen; but I 
would like to add that it goes over about 150 miles, according to Mr. 
Brown, which will be the length of the stream, of the actual Pee Dee 
River down to Rockingham, N. C., 

I know every man who comes before you thinks his program is the 
best program, or else he would not have come to you. I have served 
on a much smaller committee than this, but I realize people who tes- 
tify feel that way about it, but I think Congressman Doughton knows 
everybody in North Carolina would agree with what I said, that this 
watershed goes through about the best-balanced section of the State. 
What I mean by that is that with all these 18 counties affected they are 
well balanced from the standpoint of agriculture and industry. 

We have suffered somewhat in days gone by by being unable to con- 
trol this flood danger. In Rowan County, where I live, our trouble, 
Mr. Chairman, is on the larger tributaries of the Yadkin River that 
overflow and are now damaging us some. If this program goes into 
effect it will certainly eliminate that terrific danger. 

Our remarks are brief and we appreciate your having given us this 
much of your time. We want to assure you we are satisfied with 
telling you the truth when we say our program does meet with the 
approval of the people, both industry and farmers, and many are in- 
terested in both. 

There are some sections where maybe one or two medium-sized man- 
ufacturing towns are located where they would like to have a dam 
that would cover a large area of farm land that would maybe bene- 
fit them, but they have all come to realize that this is about the 
best program we could arrive at. 

For your information I would like to say that the two counties 
which I am almost living in—I live on the county line—have a special 
act of the legislature which is a local measure to help maintain this 
program once it gets into effect. It is a three-man board. I happen 
to be a member of that committee. We would have the right to levy 
a local tax to keep prepared to maintain whatever is worked out in 
this program. It is the intention of the other leaders of the other 
15 counties to sponsor the same legislation with representatives of 
their counties at the next session of the Legislature of North Carolina. 

I appreciate your time and would like to yield to the vice president, 
Mr. German, who is also a businessman and landowner in this same 
watershed. 

Mr. Dovuanuton. Now, Mr. Chairman, we have another gentleman 
here from my district, a very prominent businessman and a man very 
familiar with this problem and subject. He is vice chairman of 
this Yadkin Valley Soil Conservation Association and I wish you 
could hear him briefly. Mr. F. L. German. 

Both of these men are from the district I represent. There are 
no two more outstanding men than the gentlemen who are here 
this morning. 

Mr. F. L. German, vice president of this association. 

Mr. Jones. Would you like to sit down, Mr. German? 
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STATEMENT OF F. L. GERMAN, VICE PRESIDENT. YADKIN VALLEY 
CONSERVATION AND FLOOD CONTROL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. German. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Jones. Would you state your name for the record, please 
Mr. German. F. L. German. 

Mr. Jongs. Where is vour home, Mr. German‘ 

Mr. German. Lenoir, N. C., upon the headwaters of the Yadki 
Rive re | hueht say. 

1 would just like to say briefly that I concur im everything that my 
fellow sponsor here has told you and I would like to say too that ow 
one hope in this program which we feel pretty strongly about 
and which the people we represent feel strongly, too, is that 
we would like to have some small beginning of it. It has been 


under consideration since the thirties up at the upper reaches of the 
! { I . that is to Say, the Yadkin Valley. lt has gotten to the 
pia ere every So often we do have a major flood. ‘| he floods do . 
not come of enough but what the people come back down in the 


valley and do their building and investing, and then it lterally wipes 


out tow! ! i properties again. 
We have a peculian situation in this matter. In the upper section 
the runoff is terrific. We have comparatively narrow bottom lands 


which are the only things we can farm there. The rest of it 1s steep 


hillsides and the timber has been cut ofl pretty much and it has a 
tendency to rush down into these valleys and flood them from hill 
to hill When these West Indies floods come they only COT n the 
fall, and that every several years, but after it has gone down through 


is out al finally woes to W here 


a few counties it levels off and sprea 


the ial cd has to be dredged and where the dredging has to be ¢ irried 


on to make the laa d productive. 


his program which vou have before you and which we know about 
in detail we will not take your time on in discussing. We feel very 
Stronv ty mserves the water flow from th upper rea hes, where 
there is more rainfall. It will stop the runoff and it will save the silt 
ing up and filling up of this program you mentioned, which has 
already Heel dredged COl siderably and on Wh ch oreat exp hse has 
been made, and a great result has been grottel from. It will at the 
same time sell our people by a small beginning. It will not only sell 


them, but he P them to help themselves. Ow program Is a cooperat 

Ingo progran The people will get the idea we think and we fee! sure 
they will spend a great deal of their own time and energy and money 

It is cooperating with all the various agencies, forestry and so on. of 
each county and the Department of Agriculture. It works out into 
what we think is an ideal set up for eliminating the flood trouble there 
in western North Carolina. 

I just would like to say we appreciate the consideration you gen 
gvave us We hope we 
4 
i 


tlemen have shown us and the courtesy vou 
can get a beginning | determine what the 


0 Q g and then the future w 
outcome w 1] he. We ao hot ask fo. much, As vou kk ow, Il Ss very, 
very modest | 

Thank you, Sir. 

Mr. Jor It was nice to have Ta 

\I Der re Tl k \ ve nt Mi. ¢ \ 
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Mr. JONES. Yes, sir. We were delighted to have you and both of 
your very fine witnesses. 

Mr. Dovucutox. Thank you and your subcommittee very kindly. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Doughton, the report on the Yadkin-Pee Dee River 
has now been transmitted from the Department of Agriculture and is 
now in the hands of the printer and will be transmitted to this com 
mittee as soon as it Is printed. 

Mr. Doveuton. I am sure you realize the great importance of this, 
and if there is Vw I « ne ery In holpn hy vO 
what you have in ining | want you ~okn: w IJ l be glad to coc pera 
In any way I can. It is of very deep concern and vital to us all. I 
am sure we all have the Same objective N vi wand pm po 1) nh nd, 
and I would be of] ul to talk to you about it later 

Thank you all very much. , 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, sir. We have several statements here that 
have been submitted with the request that they be in luded : Sa part of 
the record. Without objection that will be done. ) 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 

THe NATIONA ASSOCIATION OF Sor Con : ON Districts, 
Honey Creek, Iowa, April 29, 1952 
Hon. Rorerr E. JONEs, 
Chairman, Subcommittce To Study Civil Works. 


Washington, D. C.: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Don Anderson I 
am a farmer I live in western Iowa in Pottawattamie County I operate a 640 
acre livestock and grain irth I helped organize and \ 1 membe of the 
district governing body of the West Pottawattamie Soil Consery n District, 
from 1!44 to 1952. During that time I also served as presiden the Town As 
sociation of Soil Consery ion District Commis ners, an a director of the 
National Association of Soil Conservation Districts, representing the upper 
Mississippi Valley region 

I ar making this statement as hairman ¢ the cor i? VY watershed com 
mittee, and I offer the report of the community te d Inmittee : idopted 
by the National Association of Soil Conservation Districts’ « vel n, February 
27, 1952, as part of the records of thi ommittee 
REI ( | Y I COM MITT N 4 

( VELAND, OHIO 

lr) hi eH « init ] sty icv of the NASCD f 

1. Urge the planning of Federal, State, local and other-.water e and ntrol 
progriums and contributions on the basis of watersheds or basins it iding 

a) Land treatment fitted to the area 

(b) Stubilization f subwaterways mall-strean nd ntribution 
nreas 

(c) Stabilization of main streams 

(d@) Works controlling and utilizing runoff 

2. Urge mutual cooperation of al gencies in ater-use and conti pro- 
grams with soil-conservation distri 

3. Recognize the development and participation in sound water hnagement 
plans as a district responsibility 

t. Recognize the interrelationship of the conservation problems involving 
water and the living resources. 

5. Urge analysis of water-supply demands and a continuing inventor f avail 
able sources, both surface and ground 


In carrying forward the recommendations of the board of directors of the 
NASCD “that soil-conservation districts sponsor the formation of and cooper 
ate closely with watershed associations jointly working out mutual problems 
and aiding in watershed development,” this committee proposed that the NASCD 
form a permanent community watershed-management committee 
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3 committee would include 

f information 

program evaluation 

ition of all groups interested in watershed management 

t+. Prevent duplication 


cessary iegi 


| 
: y legislation to promote effective community 


1 by the NASCD that 


rapid and complete upstre: 


) am ershed 
prog rried out and that this program should precede or be ncurrent 
to ad t development, 
Fhe NASCD ( rages loc: < conservation districts to consid n 
el ! ili f tl community w ershed 
\ community watersheds committee, I ve had a ] I 
immunity watershed developme? h members of soil 
governing bodies, with farmers d th represe! ves 
l thout exception ] e found a tremendous 
ie f the people to find a way to make a mtribution in he 
field of ed development rhe National Assoc on of Soil Conse1 mn 
1) ric raged the organization of local watershed groups, with the 
dea t it would give an opportunity and a field where rural and 
irban pe le work together in solving problems that were common to both 
‘ ‘ ! ter conservation, flood-prevention and pollutic contro 
oe tion, and other land and water-management problen Many 
ol ‘ ‘ i associutl ns 


iations, such as the Nishnabot1 
lvania, the Waushita i Oklahoma, 


a in Iowa, the Brandy- 
and the Salt-Wal 


oo in 
Neb e 4 12 tremendously good jobs in encouraging | i people to 
mia ( ribution tl they could he solu L ieir land and water 
maihug t l ie@lois 
Af ‘ people } e completes ‘ ! , prevel n 
works tha e within their capabilitic to f ce ere definitely be a 
ad - | t 
G l | ‘ ne ! ‘ 
_ | ‘ \\ } ‘ " 
Lil 
n Lo r< ] rhe ‘ ~~ t 
S to z ld gl 
‘ . “ , I 
ob . he n 
j wl ? | y 
fl ind « 
l f d-d: ge picture, fa eg not 
’ th f Y 1} 
‘ ? bh ‘ ] nd l 
I . in t this time t r 
t they | ‘ if 
{ - pat r tin no l 
he wy ‘ el rT we 
, , } ? 
1-] 2 ‘ I ‘ 
t b h: ‘ 
‘ ¢ } we re nfronted \ ‘ l 
i our \ me ‘ I ‘ ‘ oY i- 
t urb are 
I ( riel at the nnd nd 
) rf re l make Ti ‘ trib , VW 1 the ~ wion of 
his wr is 1 very nl rtuy } ’ iving § 
md ! Ss ! he iter eds er 
‘ ¢ sul n | number of « ry v nterested in 
i g I \ ur va S water-! I ( I prol 
lw } of e facilities of the Th) ~ ( serva- 
nD \ re idy and willing to t as en re ting 
rt y r stricts ? nh groups « d 1 S D ety t< re 
nthoriz , rece stance fro e. fr ‘1 
S f ‘ f te ¢ ernments. f m } I 1 1 Qa ern? nt 
throug! ! f Agri ture nd ther e] “ . 
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districts and the Corps of Engineers have an opportunity in many areas to also 
work together. I am sure that vou wiil fine that 2/1 of ‘hese groups will work 
with the local soil-conservation districts much better than they would with what 
some of them feel are competing agencies 
Respectfully submitted. 
DON ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Community Watershed Committee 
The National Association of Soil Conservation Districts 


CoLEMAN, TEx., May 9, 1952 
Hon. Rospert EB. JONES, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Civil Works, 
House Public Works Committee, Washington, D. C 

GENTLEMEN: We submit that the Congress has no greater responsibility than 
that of protecting and conserving our fundamental natural resources—our soil 
and water. 

Since there are no new frontiers; on broad expanses of territory into which the 
rising tide of population increase can penetrate for the privilege of exercising 
its initiative; since the foundation of every phase of our national economy must 
depend upon the adequacy of soil and water, we ask the privilege of submitting 
to your honorable committee some stutements for vour consideration. 

Although our representation is limited as compared to the magnitude of prob 
lems confronting you, we trust that you will consider the fact that the ultimate 
maximum advancement of our Republic depends upon the status of the multitude 
of communities, both large and small, and the individuals comprising them. 

We would emphasize the fact that data herein submitted, although referring 
largely to local conditions, are applicable to vast areas of the United States 
We would further emphasize that headwaters and tributary areas of river basins 
are of exceeding importance in the planning and development of rivers. Un- 
fortunately, this phase of the problem has not generally received proper con 
sideration. 

In anticipation of your valued consideration, the report herein is respectfully 
submitted. 

CENTRAL COLORADO RIVER AUTHORITY 
R. G. HoLtiineswortTu, Chairman 
S. W. Coorrk, Secretary-Manager 





THE PROBLEM 


1. In submitting the matter herein, we conclude that your study of civil works 
for the improvem ! of our river Systems for flood control. soil and water Ccon- 
servation and utilization, is for establishment of such policies and practices as 
may be of greatest public benefit. 

2. The Central Colorado River Authority was created as a State agency by 
special act of the Texas Legislature for the purpose of control, storage, preserva 
tion, use, and distribution of the waters of the Colorado River and its tributaries 
within its district. 

3. Extensive surveys revealed an astounding multiplicity of problems. No 
dependable water supply from wells, springs, or streams was available, and 
the surface water runoff was exceedingly erratic. The conditions varied from 
destructive flash floods causing loss of many lives and millions of dollars of 
property damage to complete lack of water for domestic, livestock, and public 
community needs. In one county, transportation of water for farm and ranch 
needs was costing $600 to $1,000 per day, and approximately $1,800 per day for 
municipal needs. 

4. In the territory of the Central Colorado River Authority, urban and rural 
population, although united and persistently striving to overcome the chaotic 
conditions, were unable to meet the needs. The momentous import of the condi 
tions induced a more extensive investigation in which the Federal Government 
assumed responsibility of surveys which were made by the Corps of Army 
Engineers and United States Department of Agriculture with State and local 
agencies cooperating. 

5. Of fundamental importance to the proper control and utilization of waters 
of our river systems is a complete appraisal of the normal and floodwatet 
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discharge of the entire watershed—beginning with the tributary areas wl 
involve a greater cumulative economic loss to our national economy than on the 
major river stream. Seventy-six percent of total flood losses in this area is or 
our tributaries and more lives are lost in the flash floods of these streams than are 
lost on the main stem 

6. Unfortunately, factual data relating to upstream sections of our river basins 
aire meager compared to the extended official records on the lower and mai! 
stem sections, One of the most important problems is the lack of comprehensiv« 
Knowledge of the great variation of flood water runoff of different sections of our 
river watersheds and its contribution to and influence on major downstream 
floods 


7. Howeve r, wei 


isist that, from records of Surface Water S ipply of the United 
States, Western Gulf Basins and Climatological Data, it is proven that ou 
major main stem river floods were produced from one ¢ limited number of 
tributary areas. And reversely, chaotic conditions often prevail due to lack of 
water We quote from authentic sources 

Ss. “On the eastern border of Texas the annual precipitation is as high as 5 
inches annually; in the extreme western part of Trans-Pecos Texas it is as low as 


9. “Witl the boundaries of Texas are found each of the three genera 
classificatio of North American weathe! Along the Gulf Coast maritime 
weather prevails n the extreme west, mountain eather throughout the 
arge intervening ea, continental weather 

10 rexas topographic and climatic conditions combine to make utilization of 
surface water difficult The middie and upper courses of Texas rivers lie in a 
region of characteristic rapid and irregular precipitation. * * * Rainfal 
especially in spring and summer, is usually from thunderstorms or the general 
rainstorms that come with the advance of cold fronts against the arm ail 
currents from the Gulf, causing rapid precipitatior The rolling terrain causes 
rapid runof Lyischarge from the middle and upper segments is rapid Phe 


consequence is quick disappearance of water from the uplands and flood in the 
lowlands.” 


11. “Although the combined average daily discharge of all Texas rivers 
74,740 second-feet. or 18.310,000,000 gallons per day, draughts reduce the tlow of 
the majority of its streams to zero or useless quantities at times.” * ° \ 
streams in 72 counties east of the 100 longitude (east border of the Panhandls 


and 69 counties west of that meridian, at times, go dry or the flow reaches useless 


quantities This emphasizes importance of flood cont: water storage and 
stream flow regulation on the headwaters 

12. Local rainstorms, common to the area, produce 200 to 300 acre-feet of 
floodwater runoff per square mile within a period of 24 hours Example of 


Known discharge of small creek stream being 187,000 second-feet peak flow fron 


778 square miles. Smaller areas producing much greater amount of runoff per 
square mile and higher peak flow. Official records from one watershed show 


maximum annual discharge of 368 acre-feet per square mile against a minimum 
of 4 acre-feet per square mile annually Dry periods extending as long as 4 or 5 
years cause depletion of water supply, resulting in serious econot losses and 
gene! cl tic conditions 


THE MIDDLE COLOKADO RIVER WATERSH 


tion of the Colorado River is composed of an area of 7,189 square 
miles (larger than combined area of Connecticut and Delaware) It includes 
the watersheds of Pecan Bayou, Brady Creek, San Saba River, and the area 
draining into the Colorado River between its confluence with the Concho River 
and mouth of Pecan Bayou. 

14. A tributary flood control survey was made by the Department of Agricul 
ture and is represented in House Document No. 270, Seventy-eighth Congress 
first session, and the program was approved by the Congress—Publie Law 534, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, second session. It was amended in the EFighty-first 
Congress, second session, to include structural measures on tributaries for flood 








contro 

15. The middie Colorado River watershed program by the Department of 
Agriculture is 1 of 11 similar flood-control programs as authorized by the 
Congress 

16. Accordi to report on survey of the area, 76 percent of the total flood 
damage is in tributary areas of the watershed. Destructive flash floods occurrir 
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in some sections every year and more generally in periods of 10 to 15 years. 
Local thunderstorms covering from 100 to 500 square miles cause severe flooding 
on small tributaries Frontal storms, also common in this part of the State, 
may cover one or more large tributary areas or a large portion of the middle 
Colorado watershed ; result is severe flooding, not only in small tributary streams, 
but also in the main stems of the major tributaries of the Colorado River. 

17. The estimated length of tributaries of the area is 1,200 miles with 224,747 
acres in the flood plains The tlood plain of these rihy rie ranges up to one 
mile or more in width and generally is the most product zricultural area 
This flooded area includes millions of dollars of investment in oil production, 
farm and ranch, municipal, publie util 
ments and extensive values in native pecan trees, wildlife and other natural re 


ities, county and State highway improve- 


sources. The estimated annual floodwater damage is over $3,500,000 and, from 
surveys and plans completed for detention structures and flood-control measures 
in more than 25 percent of the area, it is evident that the benefit to cost ratio 
ranges from 2.0 to 1 to 5.0 to 1. The installation of thood-control conservation 


structures on the upstream tributary areas will mater redii lood prob 
lems on the main stem 
Is. The headwaters and tributary flood control and stream-flo reculation 


benefits the entire wate 





yr course. The floodwaters of the Colorado River at 
Austin, Tex., have carried as much as 244 million tons of soil in a 24-hour period 
(one main stem reservoir silted up 46 percent in 6 vears: another lost 90 percent 


of its capacity in 15 vears, 

19. We contend that to properly achieve control of floods is to reduce them 
from Where they begin and make the civil-works program effective throughout 
the river basin 

SUMMATION AND RECOMMENDATION 
Summation 

20. The Middle Colorado River Basin report by the Department of Agriculture 
was received by the Congress in 1943 and was duly authorized for a program of 
flood control. 


“1. ‘The total stream miles and flood plain of tributarie he middie Colo 
rago area is approximately 10 times greater than the middle section of the 
main stem. 

22. The program is of great importance to the Nation’s basic industry—the pro- 
duction for human needs; and to the welfare and progress of an area greater 


than the combined area of the States of Delaware and Connect 


23. Although the ratio of benefit to expenditure of public funds is much greater 
than is represented in some major river multipurpose projects requiring many 


millions of dollars, there has been only a small amount of funds made available 


for tributary improvement of the Middle Colorado are: 

24. There has been only one flood-control conservation pr tf constructed on 
one of the several larger tributaries in the middle Colorado watershed It was 
completed by the Corps of Army Engineers in 1948. Value of such projects has 


already been proven by elimination of flood damage, regulation of stream flow, 


and greatly needed water supply. Actual value several hundred thousands 
dollars in less than 4 vears. 

25. The Department of Agriculture recently completed a flood-control conser 
vation project on a smaller stream It's value cannot be ‘ med due to 
previous flood damage. 


26. We urgently appeal to you to weigh the imperative need for congressional 
consideration of civil work to include additional conservation and flood eontrol 
in the upstream and tributary areas of the river basins, by providing for the 
essential retardation measures and detention-conservation dams on the main 


tributary and subtributary streams. 


Recommendations 


27. It is recommended that, of fundamental importance, a complete survey of 
the normal and flood water runoff of the entire watershed of each river system 
ve made and that appraisal of economic values and justification for conserva 
tion and flood control be based upon: 
(@) Agricultural, domestic, and municipal needs 
(b) Industrial and mining 
(c) Flood eontrol, beginning at the source 

!) [rrigation 














